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PREFACE 


The aim of this book is to help its readers to become more 
effective motivators of human conduct. It is addressed to all 
who may have occasion to seek to influence their fellows. Pro 
fessionally the list is long enough, including salesmen, lawyers, 
ministers, politicians, health oflicers, social workers, reformers, 
teachers, personnel directors, organizational representatives, pub 
lic-relations experts, county agricultural agents, executives, dip- 
plomats, and any others whose chief aim is to win agreement or 
support. But aside from these, it is doubtful if there exists a 

uman being who does not from day to day seek, for some pur- 
pose, to persuade his associates. Said Cicero in cataloguing 
some of the personal uses of persuasion: “By this we comfort the 
afflicted; by this we deliver the affrighted from their fear; by this 
we moderate excessive joy; by this we assuage the passions of 
lust and anger. This it is which first bound men by the chains 
of tight and law, formed the bonds of civil society, and made 
us quit a wild and savage life.” 

Hunting down motives is potentially a lively and interesting 
game. From the old query, “Why does a hen cross the road?” 
to its modern variant, “What will induce the consumer to buy?” 
the search for motives has presented a challenge to the best in- 
telligence of countless generations. The challenge has been met 
with a mingling of knowledge and ignorance, of logical analysis 
and pure speculation. 

he search for a better understanding of human nature is as 
old as humanity itself. And if the quest must still be pursued 
after millions of years, there surely need be no doubt of its dif_- 
culty, It would be worse than presumptuous to imply that this 
age-old problem is given its final solution here. By hundreds of 
Scientific investigators and thousands of keen layman observers, 
the hunt fora clearer comprehension of human motivation is being 
carried on, Through their cumulative efforts, a firmer basis is 
ver being laid for the development of persuasive techniques. 
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But if much remains to be done, much nonetheless has al- 
ready been accomplished. There is far more evidence bearing 
upon the problem of how to induce people to act in a given man- 
ner than is generally known. Many significant motivational data 
lie buried in research publications, wholly unknown to the hosts 
of persuasive speakers who struggle to achieve their ends with 
little assistance beyond guesses, surmises, intuition, and trial-and- 
error experience. The aim of this book is to present such evi- 
dence as is of value, in a form in which it can be used. 

The author has tried to substitute reasonable certainty for 
sheer conjecture. Where objective, sound, carefully controlled 
experimentation is available, established preconceptions, of how- 
ever respectable a lineage, should be abandoned. In the realm 
of human relationships, we cannot afford to be governed by any 
understanding other than the best that has been achieved. Per- 
suasion is of far too great importance to be ruled by what we 
like to believe, rather than by what is true. We can and should 
work toward the goal of a more perfect humanity, but in the 
meantime we should gear our persuasive appeals to such mo- 
tives as actually do exist. 

In the following pages there are inevitably some conjecture and 
many uncertainties. Far too little is known of human motiva- 
tion to make it possible to play upon an individual’s motives as a 
master musician might play upon an organ. There are many 
gaps of ignorance that remain to be filled. And what we do 
now know of motivation indicates that much of our thought and 
conduct is governed by mental processes which cannot be 
reached by any persuasive appeal. There are some barriers to 
persuasion which, except by accident, cannot be pierced. _ The 
author has tried to differentiate clearly what is known with a 
fair degree of certainty from what is merely suspected; and to 
describe with equal impartiality the barriers to persuasion and 
the techniques which a speaker should use. 

This book is, then, in no sense a handbook setting forth sim- 
ply some devices by which a salesman may make more sales, and 
a lawyer win more cases. Itis the author’s hope that a careful 
study and application of the principles discussed herein may in- 
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deed have that effect. To help the reader to become a more 
effective persuader is a sufficiently laudable aim. But this book 
has been written not merely to tell the reader what to do, but 
to show him why he should do it. Such questions are consid- 
ered as: How does the human mind work in reaching a decision? 
What factors are involved? How open are they to analysis by 
the persuader? Which ones may a skillful speaker control and 
which ones are uncontrollable? The reader is invited to con- 
sider not only how he may sometimes succeed in persuasion, but 
why he must sometimes fail. He is given not only a recom- 
mended body of techniques, but he is shown the basis upon 
which they rest, so that he can devise new techniques of his own. 

The author’s have been the tasks of determining the scope of 
the motivational problem, of sifting out the pertinent evidence 
and presenting it in an orderly pattern, and of indicating what 
conclusions seem to emerge. But he asks the readers to join him 
in the elusive quest for fundamental motives and in evaluating 
their relative importance. He hopes that the readers will find 
stimulation and pleasure as well as profit in the experience. And 

e will be disappointed if the readers rest content with what 
they find here, rather than feel inspired to continue the search 
through further reading and experience. 

Obviously, such a survey of human motivation cannot be 
made without a great deal of help. The author’s indebtedness 
to the many experimenters and writers on the subject is evident 
On every page. Specific recognition of these workers in the field 
is found in the chapter bibliographies, in the pages on which 
their experiments are cited, and in the acknowledgments that fol- 
ow. The fabric of persuasive speech is woyen of many strands, 
each of which has been spun out of hours of patient and able 
research, To the men and women who have done this work, 
the author expresses his heartfelt thanks. 

More personally, he would like to thank the kind friends who: 
lave read the manuscript, and by their criticism and considera- 
tion have done much to improve it. Dr. Andrew Thomas. 

eaver, of the Department of Speech of the University of 

isconsin; Dr. Russell H. Wagner, of the Department of Pub- 
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lic Speaking of Cornell University; Professor Harold P. Zelko, 
of the Department of Speech of Pennsylvania State College; and 
Dr. Harry W. Robbins, of the Department of English of Buck- 
nell University, have each read the entire manuscript and have 
made invaluable contributions to it. Dr. Charles Godcharles, 
of the Department of Psychology and Philosophy of James Mil- 
likin University, and Dr. Phillip Harriman, of the Department 
of Psychology of Bucknell University, have read portions of the 
manuscript and have helped to fortify the author against errors 
in interpreting the data. The author’s approach to his subject 
owes much to discussions with his former teachers and present 
colleagues — and especially to many pleasant sessions with a 
valued friend, Professor Homer P. Foster, of Clark Junior Col- 
lege. In shaping the material to classroom use, the author has 
profited by the criticisms of his students who have patiently 
served as co-operative guinea pigs, and is epecially grateful to 
three who have read large portions of the manuscript — Miss 
Ellen Weis, Sidney J. Apfelbaum, and James P. Whyte. Mr. 
Apfelbaum’s intelligence and patience in helping to solve the 
problems of illustration are particularly appreciated. 

But the greatest help of all, manifested in innumerable ways, 
has come from the author’s wife. To her encouragement and 
unwillingness to be satisfied with the second best may be credited 
a large share of whatever merit these pages may possess. For 
their errors and shortcomings, the author must accept responsi- 
bility himself. 

Roserr T. OLIVER 


Lewisburg, Pennsylvania 
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PART I 
INTRODUCTION 


I. THE PROBLEMS OF PERSUASION 


{n this introductory chapter is set forth the point of view out of 
which the following chapters are developed, and in it are described 
the psychological foundations upon which they rest. Persuasion, it is 
pointed out, is concerned not with how conclusions are formulated, 
but with the process of getting them accepted by others. This process 
isa problem in motivation. The whole of the process is the subject of 
the entire book. In Chapter I merely the fundamental reaction pat- 
terns are discussed. The types of motives a speaker should use, and 
the means of using them, are reserved for later consideration. 


CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEMS OF PERSUASION 


“To study persuasion intensively is to study human nature minutely. With- 
out a guide to men’s action probabilities, without appreciating and understand- 
ing their action grooves, a speaker or writer works in a vacuum and so has no 
possible basis for insuring success. . . More than half of success in winning 
men is in understanding how they work.” — CHARLES Henry WOOLBERT. 

‘a 

Criminologists talk less these days of “punishment” and more 
of “rehabilitation.” Among educators the teacher's switch has 
been replaced by “the motivated assignment.” In labor disputes 
the aim is to supplant strikes and lockouts with mediation and 
conciliation, ‘The public mind is awake to the power of “propa- 
ganda.” Parents sive serious consideration to the effects upon 
their children’s minds of the movies they see, the comics they wm 
tead, and the radio thrillers they hear. Economists chart the 
long-range effects of advertising campaigns. In every relation- 
ship of life it is apparent that persuasion is playing an increasingly 
important role. How to improve one’s own persuasive abilities is 
One of the most important problems in life. A second important 
problem is how to comprehend, and when necessary resist, the 
Persuasive pressures with which one is every day besieged. When 


One is inundated by waves of persuasive discourse, it is essential to 

now how to swim. In a world where words are weapons, their 
use must be mastered if one is to meet the demands of both 
offense and defense. Skill in persuasion is a necessity of every- 


day life, j 


Section I. Approaching Persuasion 
7. a 
s With the importance of persuasion being stressed upon al a 
Sides — by those who use it, by those whose decisions are deter- 
mined by it, by those who fear its effects, and by those who are 
hopeful ‘that it will supersede force as the means of settling 
umanity’s problems — there is a special need for an objective, 
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analytical, and detailed treatment of what is known concerning 
the basic facts of persuasion. 

What is it? How is it used? What are its effects? Should it 
be feared or avoided? Is it a supereffective, highly specialized 
method of controlling human reactions which a small group of 
clever propagandists has mastered and used for its own selfish 
ends? Or is it a phase of ordinary life relationships which every- 
one uses and misuses daily, and which should be better used be- 
cause its effects are inescapable? These questions are worthy of 
answers. 


A. Point of View 


Important as persuasion undoubtedly is, our understanding of 
it is daily shown to be insufficient. A politician discussing the 
tariff may be sharply reprimanded because his speech is not eco- 
nomically sound. He may be called shallow-minded, dema- 
gogic, or ignorant. But usually the critic himself is the one who 
is missing the point. The purpose of the speech is not to elab- 
orate a thesis in economics. Its purpose is to win votes. The 
speaker may have been successful in mastering a field far more 
complex than tariffs — the human mind. This latter field is the 
real subject of his speech, the actual object of his attention. The 
politician knows better than his critic what he is about. To him 
an understanding of his constituency is even more vital than a 
mastery of the principles of political economy. The statesman, 
as distinct from the politician, knows both. 

Similarly, the best salesman seeks to know his prospect at 
least as well as he knows his product. The fact that his knowl- 
edge of both must be closely interwoven, so that each will give 
support to the other, is graphically illustrated on the accompany- 
ing chart, designed to show the interrelated factors in a sales 
organization, which was prepared by a veteran sales and mer- 
chandising counselor. 

It would be difficult to name a field in which a knowledge of 
human nature, and skill in motivating it, would not be a positive 
asset. Armies, for instance, are noted for their iron discipline, 
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Ficure 1. “The Sprocket Wheel.” 
Copyright by W. J. Miller 


their rules and formulas, their mechanization, and the imperson- 
ality which governs the official relations of officers and men. 
Yet the noted British tactician, General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
Writing on “The Art of Generalship,” declared that these aspects 
°F military science are merely the “keleton,” without the “flesh 
and blood.” “To learn that Napoleon won the campaign of 
1796 by manceuvre on interior lines or some such phrase is of little 
value,” he declared. “If you can discover how a young unknown 
man inspired a ragged, mutinous, half-starved army and made it 

ght, how he gave it the energy and momentum to march and 

ght as it did, how he dominated and controlled generals older 
and more experienced than himself, then you will have learned 
Something. Napoleon did not gain the position he did by so 
much a study of rules and strategy as by a profound knowledge 
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of human nature in war. A story of him in early days shows his 
knowledge of psychology. When an artillery officer at the siege 
of Toulon he built a battery in such an exposed position that he 
was told he would never find men to hold it. He put up a 
placard, “The Battery of Men Without Fear,’ and it was always 
manned.” 

Whether it be drilling an army or coaching football, organiz- 
ing a Community Chest campaign or selling shirts, teaching 
algebra or directing traffic, the most successful practitioners are 
the ones who best understand the “action grooves” of the people 
with whom they deal. The most persuasive speakers in any field 
are the experts in human nature. Regardless of how much other 
knowledge may be demanded of them, their real field of spe- 
cialization is human motivation. 

The persuasive speaker can borrow from experts in other fields 
their knowledge of economics, sociology, and the like, in order to 
direct this information toward the accomplishment of his own 
purpose. His thought must be turned first of all toward his 
audience, and only thereafter toward his subject. His funda- 
mental question is not, “What will constitute a factual or logical 
description of my topic?” but, “What, concerning my subject, 
will best serve to induce the audience to accept my proposal?” 
He is a student not of the Rhetoric of Exact Description, but of 
the Rhetoric of Power. His aim is to produce not a scientific 
exposition, but an influential plea to action. The facts which he 
will use, essential as they are to good persuasive speaking, are 
but a means to the end, not the end itself. 

From Aristotle’s Rhetoric to Hitler’s Mein Kampf is a long 
jump, but the two works are alike in this one respect — in the 
keenness of their insight into the basic truth that he who would 
influence the judgments of men must first, foremost, and finally 
know the inmost recesses of their minds. “Know yourself,” said 
Socrates, the moralist. “Know your neighbor,” said Aristotle, the 
thetorician. “Learn the weaknesses of men,” said Hitler, the 
propagandist. To understand himself and his fellow men — to 
note their weaknesses and also their strength — is the challenge 


that faces the aspiring persuasive speaker. 
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To the foregoing point of view, there may be raised two vigor- 
ous objections: first, that it indicates a field of study for the 
student of persuasive speech which, in the present state of psy- 
chological research, is dificult if not impossible to master; sec- 
ond, that it encourages superficiality and demagoguery. Both of 
these objections deserve serious consideration. For both there is 
much to be said. 

The objection of difficulty, however, is surely not a ruling 
consideration. It applies equally to most of the real problems of 
life. Certainly no one wants to be like the drunkard who 
searched for his house key under the street lamp, not because 
that was where he had lost it, but because it was the easiest place 
to look. If human motivation is really what the persuasive 
speaker needs to know, then he must try to master it, whatever 
the difficulties may prove to be. i 
. The other objection, that to turn our eyes away from the sub- 
ject and toward the audience will lead to shallow thinking and 
demagogic trickery, merits the closest examination. The grod 
persuasive speaker does need a wide background of general in- 
formation. He needs to know what the best reference sources 
are and how to use them. He needs to be trained in close ob- 
servation and in logical analysis and argument. He needs to be 
able to think problems through with scientific objectivity. He 
needs to be imbued with a passionate love for truth. Without 
these abilities he will be unable to reach the right conclusions 
himself, and will be as a blind guide trying to lead the blind. 

t is quite proper that most educational efforts should be directed 
toward the increase of knowledge and the improvement of judg- 
ment. Along these lines much remains to be done, as is being 
Vigorously contended these days by advocates of the new seman- 
tics and masters of the old logic. ; 

A But if we are to go beyond the stage of formulating conclu- 
sions to investigate the methods of getting those conclusions 
adopted by others; if we are, in short, to have a science of persua- 
Sion, it must be based squarely upon an understanding of human 
Nature, This is a task which calls for thinking that is not shal- 
Ow and tricky; it is intellectual labor of the hardest sort. 
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Ficure 2. The potential effectiven 
two maps, showing the increase in 


ess of persuasion is illustrated by these 
prohibition territory from 1904 to 1917. 


In essence, the science of 
motivation. When the aim 
ences, the first and basic ingu 
lus possibilities. We must 
what stimuli are effective, 


persuasion must be the science of 
is to direct the reactions of audi- 
iry must be directed to their stimu- 
seek to understand why men act, 
and how they may be utilized in 
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speech. An individual engaged in formulating a judgment is 
enacting the role of a scientist or a logician. But when his own 
mind is made up, he must turn his attention to a problem very 
different, more complex, and more difficult; namely, how to per- 
suade others to accept his conclusion. 

It is at this point that he becomes a student of persuasive 
speech. His thinking subsequently is not subject-centered, but 
audience-centered. The question he brings to the study of per- 
Suasion is not, “How can I reach a right conclusion?” but, “How 
can a given audience be influenced to accept my conclusion?” 
This point of view deserves the sharpest emphasis it can receive, 
for it is the catalytic which precipitates the principles set forth 
in this book. 

An old proverb of uncertain origin states the essence of this 
point of view in one sentence: “The fool tries to convince me 
with his reasons; the wise man persuades me with my own.” 


B. The Meaning of Persuasion 


That the essence of persuasion lies in its relationship with its 
audience, rather than with its subject, seems to be agreed by all 
who have examined the problem. Even an eminent mathemati- 
clan, addressing a Mathematical Colloquium, on “The Human 

orth of Rigorous Thinking” (when the speaker, the occasion, 
and the subject were all rigidly scientific), was aware that when 
Persuasion is the goal the scientific and rigorous observation 
which he demanded should be directed away from the subject 
and toward the audience. “What is it,” he asked, “that our 
speaker will be obliged to deal with first? I do not mean obliged 
Ogically nor obliged by an orderly development of his subject. 

mean obliged by the expectation of his hearers.” * It is from 
this source that the definition of persuasion must come. 

efinition. When we turn from the function to the principles 

and methods of persuasion, we find ourselves in the midst of 


Sharply different interpretations. To some authorities persuasion 
M 


Col Cassius J. Keyser, from an address to the Mathematical Colloquium of 
umbia University on October 13, 1913- 
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means any verbal method of influencing human conduct. This 
may be said to be its generic meaning. To others, its meaning 
is limited to the special method of influencing human conduct 
by emotional appeals. In this latter sense persuasion is con- 
trasted with argument, or the method of influence by means of 
fact and logic. The definition of persuasion as an emotional 
appeal (broadly considered to include all nonlogical motivation) 
may be said to be its specific meaning. Thus in different con- 
nections the term persuasion may be used in these two very dif- 
ferent senses, just as the word man has the general meaning 
“mankind” and the specific meaning, “an individual male human 
being.” To avoid misunderstanding, it is essential to keep these 
two meanings of persuasion clearly distinguished. 

In this book persuasion will be used with both its generic and 
specific meanings. In its generic sense, it is defined as the art 
of motivation, or of instilling, activating, or directing in another 
individual or other individuals a belief or a type of conduct rec- 
ommended by the speaker. When used in its specific sense, 
persuasion means the art of motivation by nonlogical means. A 
history of the disputes which have raged around the definition 
of persuasion is found in the article by Professor Harold P. 
Zelko, listed in the bibliography at the end of this chapter. 

Goals. The meaning of persuasion will be clearer if it is 

~ understood that persuasive speeches are those which aim at the 
following goals, singly or in combination: 

JA. 10 create interest in a cause or in a speaker. This may be 
said to be the “preparation stage” through which every new 
movement and aspiring leader must go. 

2. To win a followin 
votes. 

3. To win active sup 
prohibition. 

4. To dissipate or lessen ho 
as in a political speech to members of a rival party. 


5. To secure immediate action from the audience, as in a sales 
talk or an appeal for contributions. 


g for a speaker, as in a campaign for 
port for a cause, as in the campaign for 


stility to a cause or to a speaker, 
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6. To secure acceptance of a speaker's belief, point of view, or 
opinion. 


C. The Need for Training in Persuasion 


No one is likely to follow through the rather arduous course of 
study that is involved in the analysis of persuasive principles and 
‘techniques unless it is going to offer him values commensurate 
‘with the labor required. Just how valuable to the ordinary 
individual is skill in persuasive speech? The answer begins to 
become apparent to the infant in his cradle. He is constantly 
trying to persuade his mother to minister to his immediate de- 
sires, while she seeks to subordinate them to considerations of 
his eventual welfare. On through the growing complexity of 
childhood wants, of adolescent problems, and of adult respon- 
sibilities, the individual is seldom free from desires, needs, and 
opinions which clash either with objective reality or with the 
desires, needs, and opinions of other individuals or groups. The 
chief need for persuasive skill is to enable one to conclude a fair 
Proportion of these clashes in his own favor. 

The constant demands for persuasive skill may be illustrated 
by a glance into a typical day of Mr. Smith, a mythical repre- 
sentative businessman. While dressing in the morning he won- 
ders how he can divert his wife from the conviction that a bowl 
of hot cereal is a daily necessity for healthy living. While eat- 
ing the cereal he listens to his teen-age son’s reasons for want- 
ing a car of his own, and puts off the decision until later. On 
the subway he silently marshals his own arguments while Jones 
Pours forth a flood of eloquence in support of the “wrong” politi- 
cal party. At the office he discovers that the feud which has 
been long developing between his two best salesmen has broken 
Out into open quarreling and must somehow be mediated. A 
etter on his desk threatens a damage suit over an automobile 
accident in which Smith is convinced the blame actually lay on 
the driver of the other car. The telephone rings and Smith is 
informed that the Zhorst Company will buy its supplies else- 


? 
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where unless certain price concessions are forthcoming. A life- 
insurance salesman and a wholesaler’s agent are waiting to see 
him. Sometime during the day he will have to get in touch 
with the income-tax collector to try to justify the $500 deduction 
which has been challenged. The sales manager wants his opin- 
ion on ‘the merits of a proposed advertising campaign. As a 
deacon of his church he must attend a committee meeting to 
consider means of increasing Sunday attendance. The Grand 
Master of his lodge calls to appoint him chairman of a commit- 
tee to raise funds for the repair of the Cozy Camp Orphanage. 
If someone should invite Mr. Smith to consider the principles 
of persuasive speech, he would be too busily in need of them to 
have time to study them! 
Quite aside from the consideration of possible vocational and 
social advantages, everyone is entitled to the satisfaction of at 
‘least occasionally ending an amiable controversy with the warm 
glow of success in having won acceptance for his belief. This 
satisfaction is not too much to hope for. But if it is to be at- 
tained, it must also be worked for; and most of us have a long 
way to go in mastering persuasive skills. 
- Our persuasive ineptitude is often startling. Widely as per- 
suasion is practiced, and strong as are the incentives to use it 
well, the evidence is overwhelming that in this fundamental 
aspect of human relationships there is a vast amount of psycho- 
logical illiteracy. 
r For example, it is not uncommon for a college student to say, 
The reason I cut your class, Professor, was that I had to study 
for a test in another course.” Does he expect special considera- 
tion for an absence that he flatly declares was caused by his 
giving precedence to another obligation? In an argument one 
may often hear, “Can’t you understand what I’m getting at?” 
Does not this attack upon the intelligence of the auditor practi- 
cally force him to strengthen his opposition to the proposal? 
The complaint is frequently heard that “the best men are not 
elected to public office. Why not? Do they lack the skill in 
appealing to voters which is possessed by less worthy but more 
successful candidates? “If you had read more widely on the sub- 
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ject,” you may find yourself saying, “you would see what I 
mean.” The auditor is forced to sharpen his disagreement now, 
to save his self-respect. 

When we are surrounded by countless examples of such per- 
suasive blunders as these that have been cited, is there any rea- 
son to wonder at the need which most people feel for greater 
understanding of human motives and for increased mastery of 
persuasive techniques? 


D. Using Persuasion 


Units. In the highly complex, democratic society in which 
we live, not all persuasive goals can be achieved by a single 
Speech or even by a single speaker. Sometimes the unit has to 
be extended to a full campaign, in which the various stages of 


Persuasion have to be worked out in different speeches and in- 


different ways. The organization of public opinion by a manu- 
facturer to sell his product, by a political party to win an elec- 
tion, by a welfare organization to secure funds, by a college to 
increase its endowment, by a reformer to change some social 
Custom, by “pressure groups” to secure special legislative privi- 
leges — all of these and many other persuasive problems require 
arge numbers of individuals working co-operatively through a 
variety of means toward the same end. 

hus the units of persuasion include single words (such as 


è . S 
trade names), slogans, printed advertisements, pictures, speeches 


sometimes single and sometimes in combination), and may be 
extended to music, dinners, and other forms extraneous to 
Speech. Although this discussion is confined to speeches, the 
Nature and values of the other units should not be forgotten. 
di Agents. The persuasive agents are similarly diverse. A useful 
ivision might be made between individuals, acting independ- 
ae either in giving a single speech or in presenting a complete 
aie on and organized groups or institutions. _The former 
Ype may be illustrated by the independent in politics, trying on 
1S own initiative to win an office. The latter includes all or- 
Sanizations such as business firms, special reform groups, Or 


a 
e 
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churches, which seek to influence public opinion or action. An- 
other division lies between transient or temporary persuaders, 
such as the speakers on a motion in a parliamentary session, on 
the one hand, and on the other the permanently established per- 
suasive groups, such as organized reform agencies, or the central 
committees of political parties. A third useful distinction exists 
between the persuasive agent such as a salesman, who is openly 
seeking his own immediate advantage, and one who is work- 
ing for a “cause,” such as prohibition, world peace, or religion. 
A final natural distinction is the one which exists between a 
prominent authority and an individual whose reputation is still 
unformed. There will, of course, be differences in the problems 


faced and in the means employed by persuasive agents as diverse 
as those in these eight categories: 


The single individual or the group or institution 
% The temporary advocate or the permanent advocate 
The self-seeker or the idealist 


The unknown neophyte or the recognized authority 


But all of this diversity does not alter the fundamental fact 
that all eight types of agents must appeal to the springs of human 
action. ‘The methods they use do vary, it is true; but they none- 
theless all lie within the overall pattern of human motivation. 
If the persuasive speaker, then, is to succeed in initiating, activat- 
ing, and directing the responses of his audience, he must first of 
all seek to understand the reasons why decisions are formulated. 
This involves an examination of the types of effective stimuli 
and their responses; an investigation of the means by which these 


reactions may be initiated and controlled; and a study of attitudes 
and their formation. 


` 


Section II. Fundamental Processes of Persuasion 


To find how the mind works, we should go to those who 
specialize in its study — the psychologists. The terms they use 
and the concepts they have developed are becoming every day 
more generally familiar. The results of this popularization have 
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oe good, for an inevitable misinterpretation of 
Ea pye ological data has occurred. In the following 
onic has seemed wise to start with the elementary, basic 
Sa i apna and to present them as simply as possible. 
een R e likened toa pathway leading to the study of 
ae . re aa II is the foundation upon which the study 
he ae ike hina foundations, it should not obtrude into 
ten ure : e erected upon it. These psychological con- 
tail, bet not unctional principles, later to be analyzed in de- 
o the ‘a structural principles, which provide an understanding 
Slain ppo which the techniques of persuasion rest. The 
Ter g chapters are related to this section much as a house 
ated to its foundation stones. 


A. Stimuli and Their Responses i 


uced fundamen- 
esponse. Some- 
develops as the 
n of human 
In its 


in actions of every living organism are red 
thin a consideration of a stimulus and its 1 
effe = he pcre to cause an action; some reaction dev 
. owe £ this cause. Herein is the simplest explanatio) 

vity: cause and effect — or stimulus and response. 


asic form it occurs as follows: 
şs ————R 


In 
pe i i in one of these 
forms: complex circumstances it may appeat 


Titec 
as dl another type of situation there develops what is known 
aaa Circular response,” in which the response itself serves as 
ulus to further activity. This may be illustrated by the 


S 
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crying of a baby. The first cry is caused by some stimulus; but 
thereafter each cry of itself serves as a stimulus to induce further 
crying. The process is self-perpetuating, until it is interrupted 
by exhaustion or by the intrusion of some other interest. Dia- 
gramed, the circular response looks like this: 


Levels of response. The simplest kind of stimulus-response 
pattern is the tropism, which takes its name from the Greek 
trope, “a turning.” A tropism consists of an involuntary adjust- 
ment of a simple organism in a direction that will provide for its 
maximum well-being. A fine example of tropism is seen in a 
cellar in which a pile of potatoes sends out thin white tendrils 
many feet long toward a tiny patch of sunlight. 

A more complex reaction pattern is the reflex, which requires 
the stimulation of a receptor, the flow of a nerve impulse to the 
spinal cord, and the resultant action of an effector muscle or 
gland. A typical reflex action is the blink of an eye when it is 
disturbed. 

A third level in the chain of increasingly complex response 
patterns is the synergy, or a combination of reactions which may 
be set off by a reflex, as in sneezing, coughing, or involuntary 
laughing. 

A fourth level of response consists of the semiautomatic ac- 
tivities of the body, such as breathing and the formation of spe- 
cific speech sounds. These reactions are voluntary, but generally 
are not consciously directed. 
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On the fifth level are the habits, which are voluntary in their 
inception but become semiautomatic, and are often so compel- 
ling that they resist the strongest efforts of the mind to control 
them. Smoking and drinking are habits of great strength; 
weaker but still important response patterns are such habits as 
regular brushing of teeth, reading, attending movies, scratching 
one’s head, and many other acquired habitual actions. 

The sixth step brings us to the level of cortical control, in- 
cluding all of the deliberate activities of an individual, volun- 
tarily and consciously directed. It should not be assumed, 
however, that these reactions are purely intellectual. They are 
complicated and confused by the presence of innumerable stim- 
uli and response possibilities, which are prone to supplement, or 
be substituted for, the original, primary, adequate connection. 

Varieties of primary stimuli. Among the several kinds of 
primary stimuli, we look first for the immediate, external stim- 
ulus — such as a loud noise, a bright light, a taste, an odor — 
which gives rise to a reaction. From the moment the infant is 
born into what William James called the “blooming, buzzing 
world of confusion,” he is surrounded continually by hundreds 
of such external stimuli, impinging upon some one or several 
of his five major sensory receptors. But these are not the only 
stimuli operating upon the individual. 

Through the operation of associative memory, he is subjected 
to the influence of former stimuli, such as the pleasant recall of 
a beautiful scene, a successful experience, or a friendly smile — 
or the more unpleasant memories of real or fancied indignities, 

eprivations, humiliations, or accidents. These are the stimuli 
which “give us pause” and frequently intervene to prevent a 
direct reaction. “A child once burned dreads the fire.” “We 
earn by experience.” “TIl never do that again!” In such ex- 
Pressions we dramatize the effect of former stimuli upon our 
Present actions. 

Furthermore, every individual is subjected to the influence of 
Constant metabolic changes caused by internal bodily processes, 
Such as the digestion of food or the ache of a bruised muscle. 

€ are all acutely aware of what a difference in our reaction 
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to any situation may be caused by a headache, hunger, or a cold 
in the head. 

Finally, the direct stimuli operating upon an individual in- 
clude the normal resolutions of one physiological state into an- 
other. Thus there is a tendency to feel sleepy after eating, or 
tired after strenuous exercise. To interfere with this normal 
succession of bodily states is to court trouble. Indigestion and 
drowsiness are foes hard for any persuasive speaker to combat, 
whether he finds them in himself or in his audience. 

Some of these four types of stimuli might be single and rela- 
tively simple; others, such as the recollection of former experi- 
ences, are invariably multiform and complex. It is safe to say 
that in the combination of all four types of stimuli there is set 
up a body of influences operating upon any given decision in 
such a fashion that the ultimate action is invariably the result of 
some, and usually the result of many, considerations wholly 
irrelevant to the problem itself. This fact is of vast significance 
to the persuasive speaker. 

Conditioned responses. To complicate further the problem 
of the persuasive speaker, it is essential to note that we are sub- 
jected not only to these various types of primary stimuli, but 
also to conditioned stimuli, or, to adopt the customary phrase- 
ology, we have all developed a great many conditioned responses. 
Pavlov, the Russian scientist who contributed most largely to our 
knowledge of this field, experimented with dogs to show that the 
salivary flow indicating hunger could be induced by the sight 
of food (a primary stimulus); then by the sight of food and 
the concurrent ringing of a bell (a combination of a primary 
stimulus with a wholly irrelevant stimulus); and finally by the 
ringing of the bell alone Ca conditioned stimulus). 

In our everyday experience we are conscious of a great variety 
of conditioned responses. We feel very differently toward a 
Gideon Bible in a hotel room than we do toward the family 
Bible which has come down to us through several generations. 
We may have a wholly irrational dislike for a new acquaintance 
who bears a name to which we have been adversely “condi- 
tioned.” A point of view which we might otherwise readily 
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accept may be rejected because it is expressed by an individual 
whom we do not like. Some people are “conditioned” to accept 
and others to reject whatever sentiments might come from the 
pulpit of a given church. A great many of our responses are 
thus wholly or partially “conditioned,” with or without our 
knowledge, and with sometimes surprising effects upon our 
tastes, judgments, attitudes, and prejudices. 5 
To the original difficulty, then, of comprehending — to say 
nothing of controlling — the tangled skein of primary stimuli, 
there is added for the persuasive speaker this further barrier to 
success: a stimulus to which one auditor will give a primary re- 
sponse will arouse in another a wholly irrelevant, frequently un- 


predictable conditioned response. 
Sources of stimuli. One further fact should be considered 


relative to the stimulus situation in a persuasive speech. As 
may be readily seen from the foregoing comments, the man on 
the platform delivering the speech is not the sole source of the 
Stimuli that are operating upon the audience. Some of the stim- 
ulation they receive comes from what he says and presumably 
works together into a pattern leading toward the desired re- 
sponse. But other stimuli come from his clothing, appearance, 
Vocal quality, name, the position he holds, his complexion — 
rom a score of sources connected with the speaker, but irrele- 
vant to the message he has to deliver. Also, the audience is 
stimulated by the nature of the occasion, by the seating arrange 
ment in the hall, by the appearance of the hall itself, by the 
lighting, by the temperature, by possible distractions from with- 
Sut. Furthermore, every member of the audience is stimulated 
y the other people in the audience around him, And finally 
each auditor is stimulated from within: by the conditioning 
which he has received to the various stimuli that operate upon 
him, by his memories and habits, by his internal bodily condi- 
tions and processes. The part the speaker plays in “initiating, 
activating, and directing” his responses may frequently be sur- 
Pusingly small. 

Mental reactions. The variety in the stimuli which operate 
upon an individual is matched by the variety in the types of 
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mental responses which may be made to any proposition pre- 
sented for consideration. Six types of mental responses may 
profitably be distinguished for the consideration of the persua- 
sive speaker. 

1. His auditors may feel compelled to accept his proposal, if 
its validity seems to be overwhelmingly established by previous 
experience or present observation. 

2. His auditors may willingly accept what he says, if there 
has been nothing in previous experience to cast doubt upon the 
assertion. 

3. His auditors will eagerly accept a contention, if previous 
experience and present desire both favor it. 


or 


4. His auditors may receive an argument tentatively and sus- 
piciously, if it is partly supported but partly undermined by 
portions of their experience and some of their desires. 

5. His auditors may refuse to render a judgment on the pro- 
posal until they can subject it to further observation, experience, 
or consideration. 

6. Finally, his auditors may find reasons in past experience or 
present preferences for positively rejecting the persuasive plea. 

The aim of the persuasive speaker should always be toward 
one of the first three of these types of responses, and as far as 
possible away from the last three. : 

Conclusions. Out of these considerations of the types of stim- 
uli and their responses operative in the persuasive-speaking sit- 
uation, two conclusions of importance for the speaker should be 
emphasized. First, in many instances persuasion is impossible. 
No one should be surprised or discouraged that failure must 
accompany many of his best, most skillful persuasive appeals. 
Second, it is crystal clear that persuasion which depends upon 
logic alone will generally fail. The total reasons-for-acting pat- 
tern of any listener is composed only in part of his respect for 
logic and fact. His entire galaxy of motives deserves the speak- 
ers most careful study. If it is difficult to secure the desired 
response from a listener when you are closely attentive to his 
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slightest reactions, then how much smaller is the chance of suc- 
cess when the speaker deliberately turns away from the listener, 
mentally, to concentrate wholly upon his subject and his own 
reactions to it. 


B. Attitudes 


Stimuli are independent and immediate incitements to action. 
But each stimulus, in addition to calling forth a direct response, 
also leaves a greater or lesser lasting influence, which helps to 
shape the subsequent response to a similar situation. Even- 
tually there is established a general reaction pattern which is 
called an attitude. For instance, the stimulus of the smell of 
Cigar smoke might call forth a response of discomfort. A second 
similar experience would evoke the same discomfort, enforced 

Y memories of the first time. In successive experiences, this 
discomfort would be accentuated by an active dislike of cigar- 
smoking, which might be termed an attitude. Diagramed, this 
process of forming an attitude appears as follows: 


> Ie ATTITUDE 


The attitude thereafter is in itself a stimulus of a preparatory 
nature. That is, it prejudges a situation and prepares the body 
to react in the habitual manner. ‘Thus, to continue the fore- 
going illustration, once an attitude of dislike for cigar-smoking 
as been established, the mere sight or even the thought of cigar 
Smoke will prepare the individual having this attitude to react 
Strongly against the first whiff of smoke. : e 
n attitude may be briefly defined as a pre-established readi- 
78s to act in given situations toward a predetermined goal. A 
arge part of a normal_individual’s thinkin and acting is con- 
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ditioned by his attitudes. In other words, about many aspects 
of life our minds are made up. This is an inevitable residue 
of experience. 

We have attitudes toward our work, our family, our friends, 
the community in which we live, different nationalities and 
races, drinking, education — and many other objects, activities, 
and situations. By definition an attitude is relatively fixed, and 
thus it not only helps us to understand present and past actions, 
but it also provides a reasonably dependable basis for predicting 
future actions. Much of our social conduct is guided by our 
knowledge of our friends’ attitudes toward religion, politics, 
dancing, card-playing, musical comedy, and the like. We know 
in a general way what will please and what will offend them. 
It is evident that a persuasive appeal which fits in with an 
established attitude is much more likely to succeed than one 
which opposes it. 

Fortunately for the persuasive speaker, people having like at- 
titudes tend to congregate together. Many organizations exist 
simply to promote attitudes which have been definitely formu- 
lated. Most reform groups, such as the Anti-Saloon League and 
the Society for the Prevention of War, are of this type. Tem- 
porary organizations are continually springing up to foster the 
expression and spread of attitudes on topics of current contro- 
versial interest. In addition to these organized formulations of 
attitudes, there is a tendency for unorganized but like-minded 
people to draw together. Thus one public meeting is apt to 
have a predominance of liberals in the audience, another of con- 
servatives. The religious and the irreligious are apt to assemble 
in separate groups when religion is to be discussed. Similarity 
of attitude seems to have the same power over people that a 
magnet has over iron filings. “Birds of a feather flock together.” 
Herein is one of the greatest simplifying factors in the problem 
of persuasive speaking. It is a unifying influence which helps 
to offset the diverse factors within an audience. 

In analyzing the possible effects of an audience’s attitudes in 
terms of the persuasive-speaking situation, there are three con- 
siderations that the speaker must keep in mind. The first is the 
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fact that although attitudes are relatively constant, they some- 
times seem to be subject to surprisingly sharp variations. This 
may be due to the concurrent existence of two or more opposing 
attitudes. Thus members of a family or an organization may 
quarrel violently among themselves, but defend one another 
against outside attack. An individual may be liberal in one sit- 
uation and conservative in another; argue sometimes for religion, 
sometimes against it; speak for the administration in some con- 
versations, against it in others. 

If an individual's attitudes always change either to agree with 
his listeners (the “yes man”) or to oppose them (the “born 
arguer”), there is reason to distrust his intellectual stability if 
not his integrity. But changes of expressed attitudes may result 
not from (a) the urge to conform, or (b) the urge to argue, but 
from (c) changes in external circumstances, or Cd) changes 
within the individual himself. For instance, one’s attitude to- 
ward prohibition may have been affected by its repeal, or by 
a personal experience having an embittering, liberalizing, or 
broadening tendency. A recent study by L. W. Doob indicated 
that 25 per cent of possible attitudinal changes on twenty-two 
different subjects among a group of 176 college students did 
occur in a period of ten weeks. Sixty-five per cent of the 
changes in attitude were attributed to changes in external cir- 
cumstances (such as Germany's annexation of Austria). A 
Variation as large as 25 per cent is certainly a factor to be kept 
in mind. It indicates at least that it is not an entirely hopeless 
task to try to change an audience’s attitude on a given subject, 
although the chances for success are small. 

A second most important consideration is the fact that any 
given attitude varies in intensity under different circumstances. — 

person will regard roast beef with much less gusto just after 
a hearty meal than he does before eating. One’s fondness for 
another individual may vaty greatly with time, place, and de- 
Stee of propinquity. Partisan enthusiasm flames much higher 

uring a campaign than it does between elections. A reformer's 
zeal may be all-consuming in an evening meeting, but lack the 
Strength to draw him away from his ordinary activities the next 
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day. The attitude of self-confidence rises and falls like the mer- 
cury in a thermometer. The wise persuasive speaker will at- 
tempt to adjust his plea to these variations in attitude intensity. 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men,” wrote Shakespeare, 
“which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 

A third consideration of significance is the fact that an attitude 
which has been expressed becomes an opinion. Once this has 
occurred, it will be much more stubbornly clung to than before. 
For instance, in the study by Doob previously referred to, only 
52 per cent of the students whose responses showed a change of 
attitude would admit that the change was “real.” Forty-eight per 
cent refused to recognize the change which they themselves had 
recorded. This tendency to cling to an opinion occurs for two 
reasons: first, because the expression tends to define the attitude 
more clearly and to bring it into sharper focus in the mind than 
it was before; and second, because an opinion publicly expressed 
must be upheld for the sake of one’s reputation and self-regard. 
Much depends, of course, upon the circumstances of the expres- 
sion of opinion. If it has been stated privately, casually, and 
tentatively, it is more subject to voluntary change than if it has 
been stated publicly, deliberately, and dogmatically. The per- 
suasive speaker should make every effort to discourage the ex- 
pression by his audience of attitudes which oppose his aim, while 
encouraging the expression of every favorable attitude. 

Figuratively speaking, an attitude may be likened to a power- 
ful stream. It is possible perhaps to row against the current, but 
much easier either to go with it or to pull the boat toward one 
bank so the oarsman can proceed upstream without bucking the 
flow. Whatever alternative is finally adopted, it would be a 
foolish boatman who planned a river trip without taking the 
currents into account. Just so should the persuasive speaker 
chart his course with the attitudes of his audience in mind. 


Section III. Studies in Motivation 


Although the mind of man may seem a devious, dark, and 
uncertain labyrinth, the way to an understanding of human mo- 
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tives is fortunately being made constantly clearer by the conduct 
of experimentation by experts in speech, psychology, and social 
psychology. A oreat deal of research in these fields is being di- 
tected along the following lines of inquiry: (1) to discover the 
nature and identify the presence of such basic traits as aggres- 
Siveness, caution, conformity, dominance, honesty, incorrigibil- 
ity, originality, perseverance, social perception, social resistance, 
studiousness, submission, suggestibility, and trustworthiness; (2) 
to identify and test the effects of such emotions, moods, and 
temperamental qualities as cheerfulness and depression, optimism 
and pessimism, reaction in terms of mental accomplishment to 
encouragement and discouragement, and sensitivity to praise and 
blame; (3) to determine the prevalence, strength, and methods 
of creating such attitudes as fair-mindedness, international- 
mindedness, liberality, open-mindedness, racial tolerance, reli- 
gious biases, and sociability; (4) to discover aptitudes for special 
types of achievement; (5) to discover what, if any, relationships 
exist among the foregoing factors. 

Out of these investigations of b 
and temperamental qualities, attitudes, aptitudes, and their rela- 
tionships, there have come better answers to the problems of 
Motivation than have ever been available before. To sift out, 
evaluate, and interpret these data in terms of the persuasive- 
Speaking situation is the object of the following pages. 


asic traits, emotions, moods, 


Conclusion 


sion, the following points should 


Out of th i i 
oF tlie parang Aitant de for the reading of the follow- 


be kept firmly in mind as a gui 
Ing pages: 

je Persuasion is not a process of form 
Setting them adopted. 
t 2. The process of persuasion is 
em of logic and fact, but upon the actua 


mind. 
n has been indicated in this 


3. The complexity of motivatio 
8eneral, averall, bird! s-eye view. As succeeding chapters deal 


ulating decisions, but of 


based not upon an ideal sys- 
] workings of the human 
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with relatively isolated, specific types of motives, it should never 
be forgotten that in actual practice they are interwoven with, or 
modified, counteracted, or accentuated by the whole pattern of 
motives. : 

4. Much of the current belief regarding motivation is little 
better than guesswork. But, as has been indicated, objective, 
experimental studies are being conducted in more and more 
phases of motivation. So far as possible, the following chapters 
ignore a priori conclusions and present information that has been 
at least tentatively established experimentally. 


PROJECTS 


1. Reread the quotation from Woolbert which appears at the head 
of this chapter. What did he mean by “action probabilities” and 
“action grooves’? If “half of success in winning men is in under- 
standing how they work,” of what does the other half consist? What 
relationship exists between the two halves? , 

2. Write out a list of ten situations involving persuasion which you 
have actually encountered. Analyze the factors which finally led to 
a decision in each instance. Was the “right” decision reached in each 
case? What were the chief motives involved? Criticize the section 
of this chapter entitled “Point of View” on the basis of your own 
actual experience in these ten situations. 

3. Draw up as complete a list as you can of the persuasive units 
by which your own life is directly affected. Do the same for the 
persuasive agents which influence your thought and actions. Re- 
arrange your lists so that the units and the agents will appear in the 
order of decreasing influence, insofar as they affect you personally. 
Evaluate each of the items on both lists in terms of its desirability or 
undesirability. What resistance can you marshal against the un- 
desirable units and agents? Give especial thought to those which 
appear in a position of high influence on your lists. 

4. List five recent decisions which you have made in the order of 
the decreasing amount of logic used in each. In other words, which 
was most logical, which next, et cetera. Describe as well as you can 
the process by which you made up your mind in each case. Try to 
identify all of the motives which influenced your decisions. In 
retrospect, which of the decisions do you regret? Which of the 
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motives had the most effect upon your judgment? Would you be ý 
apt to yield again to those same motives under similar circumstances? 

5- Select some recent decision formulated by a friend of yours 
which you consider to have been both irrational and unwise. De- 
termine as closely as you can what motives led to the decision. By 
what means do you think you might counteract those motives, so as 
to lead to a reversal of the decision? 

_6. Prepare a five-minute speech designed to uphold a point of 
view or a course of action contrary to that which your friend adopted, 
as described in the previous project. Deliver your speech as though 
your friend were in the audience and you wished to change his mind 
without seeming to appeal directly to him. 

7- Discuss the following questions. The answers to some of them 
are found within this chapter. For others, you will have to rely upon 
your own reasoning or upon further reading: 

a. What is meant by the statement that persuasion is “qudience- 

centered”? 

- What are the generic and specific meanings of persuasion? 

- What are the goals of persuasive speaking? 

What types of speech materials are esp 

Persuasion? Why? 

e. Distinguish carefully between persuasi 
discourse. What are the distinctive qua 

f. What types of stimuli cause people to re 
relative effectiveness. 

8- What factors limit a speaker's ability to contro 
reactions? 

h. What is the primary value of logic? How should it be used 

_ Im persuasion? 

i. To what extent are the peop 


_ Significance is this fact for persuasive speakers? 
j- By what means can actual, basic motives be discovered? 
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PART II ‘ 
BASIC FACTORS IN PERSUASION 


eS R, O E 


Il. THE INFLUENCE OF SELF-INTEREST 
HI. THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
IV. THE SPEAKER AND THE OCCASION 
V. HIDDEN BARRIERS TO PERSUASION 


These four chapters deal with the fundamental bases of our 
thinking — with the deep-seated and innate mental characteristics 
which profoundly affect the reactions which we (or our audiences) 
may make to any proposal or situation. 

Self-interest pulls us in one direction; sentiment in another; social 
consciousness in a third. The influences exerted by the speaker's 
Personality and by the occasion provide strong biases which divert 
the reaction into still other channels. And within each auditor's 
own mind are hidden barriers of compensatory mechanisms, of sub- 
conscious and physiological activity, and of fixed thought patterns 
Which he understands but dimly himself, but which powerfully affect 
the type of response he makes to any persuasive appeal. 


` 


a 


CHAPTER II 
THE INFLUENCE OF SELF-INTEREST 


“What Proposition is there respecting human nature which is absolutely and 
Universally true? We know of only one . . . that men always act from self- 
Interest... When we see the actions of a man, we know with certainty what 
he thinks his interest to be.” — Tuomas Banrncron Macautay. _ 


“Whether men shall pursue an immediate want or a remote one, whether 
they shall accept the satisfaction of a high idealistic desire or of a low material 
ae has always been, and so long as this planet supports human life will con- 
eee to be, dependent in part on how vividly an impellingly these alterna- 

S are revealed to them by leaders, thinkers, writers, and speakers.” — 

- Norwoop Bricance. 


Per suasio means “by sweetness.” Thus definitely did the 
ancients recognize the basic fact that to initiate, activate, and 
rect a belief or a course of action, it is necessary to make the 
Proposal attractive to the persuadees. The politician who “gives 
© people what they want,” the salesman who is alert to “con- 
sumer trends,” the preacher who ministers to the spiritual hunger 
the 'S Congregation, every wise controversialist who tries to “see 
tie other fellow’s point of view,” is reaffirming in his own prac- 

€ the truth of this principle. ; 
follo e basic factor in persuasion might be formulated kasi as 
per WS To control the unfettered behavior of his au itors, a 
.Suasive speaker must base his conclusion upon their desires. 
to poate speaking will all be pointed directly or indirectly 
Por at end. The propositions by which his conclusion is sup- 
ted will be bound together by no other essential connection 
i ee they all combine to make his auditors wish to accept 
they E speaker says. When facts and logic serve ihis pupa 
mae ie ei hn ey de a S 
Ian had foune a fae ee blesome, he would 
long „29 found the facts of geometry troublesome, mB 
e & ago have found them false. “A woman convinced agains 
* will is of the same opinion still.” So it is with man — and 
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with mankind in the aggregate. We are all very much like the 
woman who told Jane Addams at Hull House, “I don’t want to 
eat what I'd ought; I want to eat what Td ruther.” 

To sharpen one’s perception of what people would “ruther” 
do, and to lead them toward that and away from what they had 
“ought,” is persuasive speaking at its lowest moral ebb. But 
to acquire the ability to make people “ruther’ do what they'd 
“ought” is a high and worthy goal any speaker might be proud 
to pursue. 

To clarify this goal, and to aid the speaker in his pursuit of it, 
we shall turn to a consideration of the subjective nature of 
thought, the effects of sentiment in modifying the demands of 
self, and a consideration of the practical applications of these 
factors for the persuasive speaker. 


Section I. The Subjectivity of Thought 


Essentially, we see things not as they are, but as we are. A 
summer rain means different things to a picnicker whose pleas- 
ure it spoils, a farmer whose crop it saves, a mother whose child 
is caught in it, and a meteorologist whose weather forecast is 
justified by it. If a group of hikers should come upon a woode 
lake in the mountains, to one it might seem an ideal setting for 
a summer cottage, to another a chance for profitable logging OP” 
erations, to a third a dismal wilderness, and to a fourth its beauty 
and majesty would be evidence of the overlordship of God. In 
a strictly literal sense it is entirely true that all knowledge is sub- 
jective and all thinking is egocentric. Every individual is im- 
prisoned within his own physical and mental limitations. Every- 


one is the victim of the inevitable biases of his own point © 
view. 


A. The Law of Subjective Dominance 


This subjectivity of thought has been universally noted by 
psychologists and philosophers. Some have called it the eg 
centric tendency — the interpretation of all data in terms of one’s 
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own ego. Omens and superstitions offer numerous examples of 
this tendency: a black cat is thought to cross the road not on its 
own business, but as a warning to you; an eclipse of the sun 
was, for primitive peoples, their gods’ communication to them. 
F L. Hollingworth coined a new phrase to describe this factor. 
All so-called objective facts are, he asserted, in reality psycho- 
Physical. The character they are assumed to have is determined 
not only by their own nature, but also by the nature of their 
observer. Boris Bogoslavsky, in The Technique of Controversy, 
affirms his belief that “all our knowledge is, generally speaking, 
a resultant of two factors: certain happenings and correspond- 
Ing attitudes or reactions of our minds.” 
From such considerations as these, Edouard Claparéde formu- 
lated what he called “the law of subjective dominance.” He 
efined it as follows: “The self tends to subordinate the facts of 
reality to its own inclinations, aspirations, and needs. It tries to 
ignore reality, to deny it whenever it is in opposition to the de- 
Sites of the self.” To M. Claparède, real objectivity is not only 
™possible in our thinking (as it also seems to the advocates of 
the egocentric and psychophysical theories), but fathers gt 
a actively avoided. The self makes every effort, though usuan’y, 
unconsciously, to interpret data solely in terms of its own inter- 
Pst. Hans Vaihinger stressed this point of view most strongly in 
his highly technical study of thought processes, The Philosophy 
of “As If,’ where he wrote: 


All purposive activity manifests itself in seeking out, collecting, or 
Producing the necessary and serviceable means for the attainment 
°% its object, The organic activity of thought also manifests its purt- 
a E nature in exerting itself to attain its aims by all the means 

ts command. 


More simply, Mary Follett, in her fine book, Creative wid 
we declared that “psychology has given us desire as the key 
o Ord of life. Students of social relations see desire as the basis 

all the actions and interactions of men.” } A 
See implications of the law of subjective danitand s ; 
Normous import. All persuasive technique — indeed, all social 
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relationships — must be based upon this fundamental fact: peo- 
ple can only be induced willingly to do what they desire to do. 
They will see what they wish to see, hear what they wish to 
hear. Out of a babble of unintelligible sounds, one will pick 
out his own name, or any word affecting his own welfare. If 
this “law” seems extreme, there is at least much in every indi- 
vidual’s experience to support it. In further support of this law, 
two of Zillig’s classic experiments and one by Thorndike will be 
cited. 

Zillig had her elementary-school pupils ballot to select the best- 
liked and the least-liked members of the class. Without reveal- 
ing the results of the balloting, she then asked ten students, sup- 
posedly chosen at random but actually consisting of five who 
were most popular and five who were least liked, to stand in the 
front of the room, arranged in alternate order. Privately she 
instructed the well-liked pupils to do the opposite of what she 
would command. Then she clearly directed all ten subjects to 
raise their right hands. The five who were least liked did so; 
the well-liked students raised their left hands. Zillig asked the 
remainder of the class to list the names of all who did the exer- 
cise incorrectly. Then she instructed the class in the need for 
the utmost care in observation and the importance of correct 
testimony in their listing of the names. After this instruction 
she had the exercise repeated four times, each time with the 
least-liked pupils always doing as she asked and the most-liked 
pupils always disobeying her commands. When she gathere 
up the papers recording the judgments of the class, she fourd 
that the most popular students (who were always wrong) ha 
been credited with a higher percentage of correctness than the 
least-liked (who actually had been always right). Such evidence 
is eloquent testimony to the subjectivity of our thinking. 

In another experiment, Zillig secured from eighteen teachers 
the names of two of their students whom they liked best and the 
two whom they liked least. Then she secured copies of a spell- 
ing test from all these students, in which the errors in spelling 
had been marked by the teachers. She found that the teachers 
overlooked 38.7 per cent of the errors made by the best-liked 
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Pupils and only 12.3 per cent of the errors made by the least- 
liked pupils. Thus, it appeared that teachers, as well as their 
elementary-school pupils, permit their likes and dislikes to have 
a decisive effect upon their judgment. 
__E. L. Thorndike, attempting to discover the influence of sub- 
Jectivity in thinking, devised a test of the validity of opinions 
regarding the worth of various cities. He “computed for each 
oF 117 cities a factual index, which is a composite of 23 items of 
act each of which would be regarded by all competent persons 
as indicative of the goodness of life for good people.” He then 
collected opinions concerning “the quality of the government, 
schools, morals, culture, public spirit, and humanity” of such of 
the cities as those queried knew about on the basis of their own 
tect experience. He stressed the fact that he did not wish to 
a judgments expressed unless the subjects were confident that 
WI opinion was well-founded. The judgments regarding the 
actors considered for each city were recordec on a sliding scale 
“an Tesponses, ranging from very good to very bad. The sub- 
a who were asked to record their opinions were distinctly 
te © average in ability. They included ninety-seven educators, 
nty-two clergymen and social workers, ninety-nine business- 
iR a seventeen public-health experts, and thirty-one a 
Son ae of 268 persons. In analyzing their judgments, To! = 
influ orndike concluded that “Their opinions are as an 
and enced by the life the cities provide for people o financia 
Social status like their own and too little by the life of the 


enti ; 
Ip Population.” In comparing their judgments with the fac- 
index, he secured the following correlations: 
97 EdteatarS sey piponrea i pesona i NEN 59 
SE TOLOMMETS oo oone on sai ES inima om 6 enea 51 
SAE BYOUP oo. acces canna nite Poor omenine .42 
72 clergymen and social workers....-++++++++° 36 
99 businessmen ........--++eeeeeeeeerereee 27 
ing ‘istimony of the public-health experts, pict e spie 
goat, h i ify in view of the small number 
si ae ee and businessmen 


Pating. The clergymen, social workers, 
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were notably lacking in objectivity. For the whole group, the 
_ evidence is strongly in support of the theory that their thinking 
was governed by the law of subjective dominance. 

Any inference is, by definition, an assumed relationship be- 
tween facts. It is a belief regarding the meaning of data. This 
belief is something apart from the facts themselves: it is an ad- 
dition to them — it is the whole which is greater than the sum 
of its parts. Thus belief is always subjective. It is the reaction 
of the self (from within) to what is observed without. 

If left to its own unfettered will, the self would doubtless 
always formulate its beliefs exactly in accordance with its de- 
sires. Children and adults of primitive psychical development 
tend to do just this. But they inevitably suffer frequent and 
keen disappointments, as their beliefs, so formulated, are under- 
mined by objective reality. The situation for normal adults has 
been well described by one of the earlier students of the psy- 
chology of belief, G. F. Stout, in his Manual of Psychology. 


Belief depends on subjective tendencies, just because these tenden- 
cies cannot work themselves out without it. Ends can only be 
realized by the use of means; but in order to use means we must 
have some belief in their efficacy; hence the impulse to pursue an 
end is also an impulse to form beliefs which will make action for the 
attainment of the end possible. But it is not within the range of out 
arbitrary selection to determine what means will lead up to a given 
end, and what will not. This depends on the nature of the rea 
world in which we live. There must therefore in the framing of 4 
belief be always some endeavour to conform to conditions other than, 
and independent of, our own subjective tendencies. Our inability 
to attain ends otherwise than through certain means constitutes @ 
restriction of mental activity within more or less definite channels. 


The relationship between belief and desire — the subjective 
influence on the judgment of objective data — has been meas- 
ured by F. H. Lund in a series of experiments involving severa 
hundred individuals of more than high-school education. Pre- 
sumably they should rank higher than average in objectivity- 
To each of them a series of propositions was given to be rated oD 
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a scale of “belief strength” or certainty; later, when they had sup- 
posedly forgotten their previous ratings, he had them rate the — 
same propositions on a scale of “desirability.” The correlation 
between these two ratings is well over + .80 — far too high to be 
explained by chance. It offers a striking testimony that we be- 
leve what we want to believe. 


B. Degrees of Subjectivity 


F D espite the universality of the law of subjective dominance, 
1t is self-evident that it varies in degree from individual to indi- 
vidual, Some individuals are properly termed “egotistical, 
selfish,” and “self-centered”; whereas, others are just as properly 
called “modest,” “unselfish,” and “sympathetic.” “Scientific de- 
tachment,” “objectivity,” and “disinterestedness” are all perfectly 
valid descriptive terms, and the qualities they indicate are highly 
Significant, Most psychologists have found it useful to adopt a 
Spend classification of people, based upon their degree of 
Jectivity, : 
i g> classification employs Jung’s terms “introvert for = 
ii Shly self-centered; “extrovert,” for the unusually objective; an 
third term, “ambivert,” for the majority of people, who fall in 
n the two extremes. The terms introversion and extro- 
Sion are used in a variety of ways, but they invariably are 
ased upon the degree and kind of interrelationship existing be- 
Sen the individual and his social milieu. me 
ate į S limits of the satisfactory middle ground of enibi 
in ™possible to determine exactly, but their extent is indica : 
the four “laws of egoistic balance” which the writer has de 


`cribed at length in his book, Training for Effective Speech: 


j, One should recognize, accept, and live according to the facts of 
As ability, 
ne should maintain a mean between self-exaltation and self- 
Istrust, ‘ 4 f 
ne should be able to adjust properly and as often as 1 
necessary the relationship between self-confidence and lack of 
confidence. x 
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4. One should be able to establish a satisfactory relationship 
between his own ego and that of others. 


Among the best tests for introversion-extroversion are Laird’s 
Personal Inventories, C2 and C3. These are based upon such 
questions as: “How have possible misfortunes entered into your 
thinking?” and “How easily have your feelings been hurt by 
remarks or actions referring to you?” The aim is to discover 
how much the individual’s judgment has been affected by per- 
sonal considerations. For the persuasive speaker, trying to deter- 
mine what appeals may prove effective, this aim is of the utmost 
importance. 


C. Self-Interest and Volition 


Psychologists refuse to admit the existence of will power as a 
special faculty. Yet we are wholly unable to avoid in our ordi- 
nary social relationships the observation of such factors as deter- 
mination, vacillation, persistence, a sense of duty, irresponsibility, 
willingness, and unwillingness. These elements of will should 
be regarded as attitudes, rather than as an independent agency 
serving as a check and control over our desires. Attitudes are 
believed to be engendered in the thalamus, which lies between 
the brain stem and the cerebral cortex, and gives an affective 
coloring, of pleasantness or unpleasantness, to every mental reac- 
tion as it passes through. That which the thalamus interprets 
as pleasant, the individual tends to do; that which it interprets 
as unpleasant, the individual tends to avoid. 

Popularly, volition is considered as operating to restrain one 
from doing what he has a tendency to do; or, as William James 
expressed it, will power consists of going in the direction of the 
greatest resistance. This is as much as to say that one can choos 
to do what he does not choose to do—a patent impossibility. 
More properly, the will should be thought of as an agent © 
choice which must always operate where there is a conflict of 
desires. When the will is “weak,” the tendency is to pick the 
immediate and most obvious desire; when it is “strong,” the 1e 
sult may be the choice of a more distant and seemingly les 
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gratifying desire. In any event, the will functions as a referee 
4 select among the desires, which otherwise would cause a con- 
using group of contradictory tendencies to action. 
ill power, properly considered, is “want power.” 
The tasks of the persuasive speaker are: 


1. To stimulate the will of the audience to support the apparently 
weaker and more remote desire; or 

2. To seek to avoid a conflict of desires among his auditors by 
making one desire completely dominate their thinking. 


D. Self-Interest and Conservatism 


as way in which self-interest operates in our thinking is by 
Position fa preference for the status quo. When a satisfactory 
clin a as once been achieved, there is a strong a ie Ses 
Bete 1 without any active efforts to determine whether other 
wha ng might not be better. Furthermore, this attraction to 
t is established affects our reaction to wholly new experiences 
miea © K. Trueblood, in his study entitled, “Beliefs ne 
mind FAA concluded that, “Of beliefs espoused by z adult 
logical] Ose are most easily accepted which most resemble, or ae 
ing c Y or psychologically most closely related to powerful exist- 
Onvictions,” 
18 Conservative trend is not instinctive, however. Our na- 
endency, Trueblood found, is always to accept whatever is 
ceepri in the mind. Defenses which we have erected aga 
skeptici everything that is presented to us are: (1) a genera 
Mind: Gy or sophistication — which is one mark of the mature 
direct] 2) beliefs already held which contradict, directly or in- 
agent y, the new presentation; (3) active or latent dislike of the 
the nae Stenting the new concept. All these defenses against 
Tue peliefs militate in favor of the old ones. j 
the co. ood also discovered three positive reasons for favoring 
the Nclusions which have become established in the mind. In 
Past e place, they have the prestige which comes from ae 
they h he es They would never have been accepted initially i 
ad not induced satisfaction. Secondly, by the mere fact 


tive t 
Prese 
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of their favorable reception in the mind they have become an 
object of interest, and therefore their continuation is favored. 
Finally, any belief established in the mind is interwoven with 
habits of thought, attitudes, and purposes in a web which can 
be broken only with difficulty and discomfort. ‘The persuasive 
speaker is, thus, more successful generally in appealing to the old 
than to the new. 

Woodrow Wilson, in speaking to a salesmen’s conference at 
Detroit in July 1916, emphasized this point on the basis of his 
own wide experience: 


I have had a great deal more resistance of counsel, of special 
counsel when I tried to alter the things that are established than 
when I tried to do anything else. We call ourselves a liberal nation, 
whereas as a matter of fact we are one of the most conservative 
nations in the world. If you want to make enemies, try to change 
something. You know why it is. To do things today exactly the 
way you did them yesterday saves thinking. It does not cost you 
anything. You have acquired the habit; you know the routine; you 
do not have to plan anything, and it frightens you with a hint © 
exertion to learn that you will have to do it a different way tomorrow: 
Until I became a college teacher I used to think that the young me? 
were radical; but college boys are the greatest conservatives I ever 


tackled in my life, largely because they have associated too muc 
with their fathers. 


Oftentimes the persuasive speaker can utilize this conservative 
tendency by showing that his proposal, though it may seem to 
be new, really has its roots firmly fixed in the past. At othet 
times it is necessary to launch boldly forth into a new field o 
action and to try to take an audience to a new position. In this 
same address to the salesmen, Wilson gave his formula for lead- 
ing auditors on to fresh conclusions. 


What you have to do with them is to take them upon som? 
visionary height and show them the map of the world as it is- - 
Let them see the great valleys teeming with laborious people. 2 
them see the great struggle of men in realms they never dreamed of. 
Let them see the great emotional power that is in the world, the 
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great ambitions, the great hopes, the great fears. Give them some 
picture of mankind . . . and they will sometimes see that the item 
[which the speaker is attacking] is not properly related to the whole, 
and what they will get interested in will be to relate the item to the 


whole, so that it will form part of the force, and not part of the 
impediment. . 


E. Regimented versus Voluntary Activity 


One final consideration regarding the role of self-interest in 
the formation of beliefs is important. We sometimes fail to do 
x at we want to do, or believe what we want to believe, for tea- 

ons wholly outside of our own control. We are hedged in by 
aws, by customs, by force and the threat of force. A speaker 
PAY try to lead our decision toward peace, which is naturally 
«sed upon our desire. But the reply may be Patrick Henry's 
theta peace! There is no peace! An appeal to arms, and R 
Upo; od of hosts, is all that is left us.” A salesman may bui l 
t n n our desire for his product when, as a matter of fact, we lack 
so means of buying it. A speaker may present a point of view 
radical that its acceptance would result in social ostracism for 

si ditor. In all these instances, the persuadees are not free 
ie ow their desires to the speaker's conclusion. On the oe 
by lay Occasions are frequent when an audience is opinna nR 
sion ma by custom, or by external circumstances to EL G s 
the ch it finds distinctly unpalatable. In suc a poet 
of i Peaker can safely launch his proposal directly into the 
its desires and still feel confident of a favorable decision. 
oe example is the acceptance with which the mei oe 
the 8teeted the affirmation of Winston Churchill, as EEN 
£ prime ministry of England in the dark aftermath of the 
ti 


Norwa L thing to offer but blood, 
oil, y, on May 10, 1940: “I have noe EET 


th 


s 
h Weat, and tears.” There was no p 
to choose. 


F. Summary 


In Consida , ” we have seen 
tha” Considering “The Subjectivity of Thought, we 24 a 
he ™portant ne edk the “law of subjective dominance. 
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We have noted that we tend to believe what corresponds to our 
own self-interest. The effect of self-interest has also been shown 
to favor the continuance of old or established beliefs. Limiting 
the effect of subjectivity in dominating man’s thinking, there are 
the facts that subjectivity varies in degree from individual to 
individual; that will power places some limitations upon the free 
exercise of desire; and that desire is counteracted in many spheres 
of belief and action by law, custom, and other external impedi- 
ments. Despite these limitations, however, there is no need to 
alter the principle set forth at the beginning of this chapter: 
To control the unfettered behavior of his auditors, a persuasive 
speaker must base his conclusion upon their desires. 


Section II. The Self and Sentiment 


If it seems to be beyond dispute that much human activity is 
selfish, it also seems to be true that many reactions are relatively 
or completely unselfish. Sacrifice seems to have just as definite 
an existence as self-seeking. Innate egocentricity is partly offset 
by innate sympathy. Children cry over the misfortunes of theit 
n ae as well as over their own troubles. The urge to help, 
to comfort, to share is evidenced in many ways. Sentiment limits, 
and to an extent counterbalances, the demands of self. 


A. Types of Relationship 


The relations of self and sentiment in human affairs fall into 
three types. First, there are the very considerable areas in whic 
sentiment is dominated or suppressed by self-interest. Thus, 
coldly calculating, unscrupulous financial transactions may_>® 
justified by the explanation that “business is business.” Fre- 
quently the comment is heard, “If you don’t look out for ae 
self, no one else will.” “Every man for himself,” runs the ol 
proverb, “and the devil take the hindmost.” Out of nineteenth- 
century philosophy have come the popular aphorism, Se ; 

reservation is the first law of life,” and the Nietzschean doctrine 
of the Superman. The evolutionary formula of “the survival © 
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t ” 
only ee appears to be generally interpreted as meaning that 
era of the hae = have a chance for survival. Our age is the 
aim is to he ~~ e man, of the “go-getter, whose constant 
searching È AC head and whose chief virtue is his vigilance in 

2 ng for “the main chance.” 
as ae ms areas in human affairs in which self-interest 
ment, Thi resulted in the creation and maintenance of senti- 
slogans as: be Ssifuabon B illustrated by the prevalence of such 
ind sas: “Turn about is fair play,” “Honesty is the best olicy,” 
Loyalty breeds ] ala” pee PoE 
lecent to 2 breeds loyalty. You be decent and others will be 
Was cry del u” seems to be the essence of this point of view. It 
and ['] sc si by Artemus Ward as, You scratch my back 
ut largel atch yourn.” This attitude is selfish in its inception, 
which 6 ed unselfish in its results. Much of the sentiment 
T inde i in human affairs is of this sort. 

Süperior i = are examples of sentiment which appear to rise 
Selfish “tp e demands of self-interest and to be genuinely un- 
of hero; origin as well as in effect. In this class are instances 
f ve sacrifice, such as the risk of life in saving individuals 
this See or from burning buildings. Also included in 
Unsolicited are the anonymous contributions, sometimes wholly 
Y motivar to charity. It may be argued that self-interest actu- 
dou tless feck these acts, too, inasmuch as the one who sacrifices 
1 Would a eels a sense of satisfaction in his good deeds. At least 
are willin Ppear to be evident that in many instances individuals 
Xamples 8 E sacrifice more than the concomitant gaim. These 
Self ma be the complete or relative triumph of sentiment over 
imation $ due to idealism, to enlightened selfishness, or to sub- 
derstand he task of the persuasive speaker will be easier as he 
Mterest, s how to appeal to each of these limitations upon selt- 


B. The Ideal and the Practical 


ieg 
Sti z 
Seng: ll another way is the conflict between self-interest and 


Ment ytl: 
{**alistic utilized by persuasive speakers. To call a proposal 
“equeng or impractical is a potent form of attack. What this 
Y Means is that it is too unselfish to win adherents. 
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Most persuasive speakers indicate their judgment of the relative 
strength of these two appeals by claiming to be practical — even 
though they may conclude with an appeal to idealism. ‘Thus 
Charles A. Lindbergh started his speech to a New York audience 
on April 23, 1941, by saying: 


There are many viewpoints from which the issues of this war can 
be argued. Some are primarily idealistic. Some are primarily 
practical. One should, I believe, strive for a balance of both. But, 
since the subjects that can be covered in a single address are limited, 
tonight I shall discuss the war from a viewpoint which is primarily 
practical. It is not that I believe ideals are unimportant, even among 
the realities of war; but if a nation is to survive in a hostile world, 
its ideals must be backed by the hard logic of military practicability. 
If the outcome of war depended upon ideals alone, this would be a 
different world than it is today. 


Most of his speech was indeed “practical,” in that it was devoted 
primarily to the theme: “We in this country have the right to 
think of the welfare of America first.” However, the last thir 

of the speech sought to link the speaker’s theme with idealism, 
as though he sensed that only on that basis could the point he 


desired be established. He concluded with a highly idealistic 
plea: 


The security of a nation lies in the strength and character of its 
people. . . There are times when we must sacrifice our norma 
interests in life in order to insure the safety and the welfare of out 
nation... We ask you to share our faith . . . and to contribute tO 
the progress of mankind. 


An even more striking combination of the practical and the 
„ideal is found in an opening paragraph of Herbert Hoover $ 
speech on “America and the Famine in the Five Little Demo” 
racies,” delivered at Poughkeepsie, New York, on November 15> 
1940, where he said: 


I am asking for no gifts, no government appropriations, no use of 
American ships. I am not going to discuss ideologies, or who is to 
blame. I simply wish to present the case of these people to Americ: 
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I will Suggest that their lives and infinite suffering can be saved. 
And I will suggest that we have a moral responsibility. 


Here in very brief space the speaker proceeded from the assur- 
ance that no sacrifice would be asked to the conclusion that there 
Was a moral responsibility to act. R o. 
he mingling of these appeals is very well seen in the historian 
Tescott’s summary of a speech Cortes addressed to his men as 
~~ Started upon the conquest of Mexico. Selfishness and re- 
'8l0us Principles are closely interwoven in his appeal to them 
or Support: 


T hold out to you a glorious prize, but it is to be won by incessant 


Great thi i ertions, and glory 
a ings are achieved only by great exertions, 
was never the reward of sloth. IFI ed labored hard and a my 
icl 


noble this undertaking, it is for the love of that renown w 1e pe 

Cst recompense of man. But, if any among you cove on 
dd? be but true to me, as I will be true to you and to ie ti 

l will make you masters of such as our countrymen ave 4 
i fig of! You are few in number, but strong in re ano 
Fie does not falter, doubt not but that the sees ae aa 
You ‘fleserted the Spaniard in his contest with the infide Tne 
just though encompassed by a cloud of enemies; me a me. E 
forwactoe and you are to fight under the banner of the PRE 

r then, with alacrity and confidence, and carry to a g 


igs 

Su 

e the work so auspiciously begun. 4 i r 
C. Enlightened Selfishness 


Th * phrase “enlightened selfishness” has become popular in 


i for the 
Matic ej a tatesman to work t 
“St inte Circles. It is the duty of a s D ces idealism, 


. - in: 
trių Tests of his own country, but in mie ieee ae 
by’s n S through a demonstration that in the 8. tit, Ta 
this (2 interests will be best served by an act 


: : £ Cuban 
Us ai ence and our return to China of the ka on in 
en the Boxer Rebellion, to be used for the eien cele- 
brateq ¢ Of Chinese youths. “The white ma oor Asiate 


Y Kipling, was the duty of improving t 
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F. å 
and African natives, on the theory that they would one day be- 
come profitable customers. In the sphere of personal relations, 
enlightened selfishness governs much social and business activ- 
ity. It is perhaps based upon the Biblical injunctions: “Cast 
your bread upon the waters and it shall return tenfold,” and, 
“Give, and it shall be rendered unto you.” 

Enlightened selfishness might be defined as selfishness plus 


intelligence. It consists of taking the long view rather than the 


short view — of judging in terms of ultimate rather than imme- 
diate goals. It is comparable to the making of investments, in 


that something is “put in” with the definite expectation of “tak- 
ing out” a satisfactory profit. For this reason, bank accounts are 
built up, taxes are paid, donations are given to the Community 
Chest. The use which a speaker might make of this concept 15 
illustrated in an experience of Dr. Mary Wolf, during the cam- 
paign for woman suffrage, when she was speaking to a group © 
frugal Pennsylvania Dutch farmers. Sensing that her plea for 
equal rights was having no effect, she ended her speech with the 
declaration that the fight would go on, year after year, until it 
was won; that it was an expensive fight in time, energy, 4? 


money; but that the expense was borne in reality by the men» 


inasmuch as they had almost all the money, and the time the 
women spent was taken away from their home duties. “Wouldnt 
it be better,” she asked, “to pass this bill, to give women the 
tights they are seeking, and to end this expensive agitation 
This plea won votes; the men were willing to surrender some 0 
their prerogatives if in the long run they profited thereby. 

The lesson for the persuasive speaker is clear: when selfish- 
ness blocks the acceptance of his proposal, the auditors shou 


be “enlightened” to see that their own interests are in reality 


furthered by what the speaker has to propose. 


D. Sublimation. 


, Freudians, and other psychologists who accept with reserva” 
tions the importance of the sex drive in human activity, hav? 
popularized the concept of sublimation. According to this theory» 
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Sex eneroy m i 

F. Sha m os a oe is diverted to other ends. Laurance 

ail prat g sychology of Adjustment, presented a stand 
ytic explanation of sublimation when he ok i 


The most ni 
: ormal 
By this prgeess: fie aS ilip fulfillment dynamisms is sublimation. 
tivities described as “ linal urges are transformed into interests and 
eae: The ve he pean | in that their object is no longer 
eng religion A eae s vocational interests, hobbies, civic Raa 
hag are A nen Lene ee Although sublimated activi- 
o s s remot igi 
=e 3 e from the original 
a 8 ne inal urges, they sho 
eir original sexual derivation. = sali Ri: 


_ The te . 
Is stil] Sener ve is much older than psychoanalysis, and 
at is ethicall y r to mean any diversion of a low aim to one 
unifying iana A ae One definition is: “any refining or 
tation; refinement” “Thus, 0 oe a 
2i ¥ of an indda] j : e sai that the pugnacious 
X to duty. John B G may be sublimated into a heroic devo- 
a effective temperar ough, a drunkard, became one of the 
= n ed seach Be pannis reformers. Ignatius Loyola, a soldier, 
' * Niemoeller a be se religious bodies, the Jesuit order. Mar- 
2 ne a religious a marine commander in World War I, be- 
; impure” moti artyr under the Nazis. Itis evident that “base 
en, that the a can be “refined or purified.” One avenue, 
ae is the a create ae might follow in his appeals for 
sly selfish aime ng of high moral duties to take the place of 

A a 


Section III. Specific Techniques 
en of how to adjust 


eredness of an audi- 
jllustrated from the 


may prove useful. 


Many ; 
é indicati 
gsi a inio have already been giv 
ce, few e techniques to the self-cent 
pith specific observations, 
essful persuasive speakers, 


A. Avoidance of Direct Attack 


tiy; © first Die 
ity of heen which arises from our view 
ght is to avoid direct attack upon 4 


Practice of 


of the subjec- 
n individu: 
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whose views you want to change. If his ego is attacked, his 
first thouglit is to defend it, and thus an argument develops. 
This fact is illustrated every day in the heated discussions in 
which the only thought of the arguers seems to be to beat down 
and humiliate one another. Abraham Lincoln, addressing 2 
temperance society on February 22, 1842, found his auditors in 
the mood for savage attack upon the drinker, and he gave them 
this wholesome advice: 


. assume to dictate to his judgment, or to command his action, 
or to mark him out as one to be shunned and despised, and he will 
retreat within himself, close all the avenues to his head and heart; 
and though your cause be naked truth itself, transformed to the heav- 
iest lance, harder than steel, and sharper than steel can be made, and 
though you throw it with more than herculean force and precision, 
you will be no more able to pierce him than to penetrate the hat 
shell of a tortoise with a rye straw. Such is man, and so must he be 


understood by those who would lead him even to his own best 
interests. 


One of the most successful statesmen, diplomats, and business 
men in American history, a master of persuasion — Benjamin 
Franklin — testified in his autobiography as to the single most 
effective persuasive technique that he ever developed. In sum, 


it was a careful consideration of the feelings of the people whom 
he sought to persuade. i 


I made it a rule to forbear all direct contradiction to the sentiments 
of others, and all positive assertion of my own. I even forbid my 
self . . . the use of every word or expression in the language that im- 
ported a fix’d opinion, such as certainly, undoubtedly. etc, an 
adopted, instead of them, I conceive, I apprehend, or fi imagine 2 
thing to be so or so; or it so appears to me at present. When another 
asserted something that I thought an error, I deny’d myself the pleas: 
ure of contradicting him abruptly, and of showing immediately some 
absurdity in his proposition; and in answering I began by observing 
that in certain cases or circumstances his opinion would be right, but 
in the present case there appear'd or seem’d to me some differenc® 
etc. I soon found the advantage of this change in my mannet; the 
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Conversations I engag'd in went on more pleasantly. The modest 
way in which I propos'd my opinions procur'd them a readier recep- 
tion and less contradiction; I had less mortification when I was found 
to be in the wrong, and I more easily prevail’d with others to give up 
their mistakes and join with me when I happened to be in the right. 
And this mode, which I at first put on with some violence to nat- 
ural inclination, became at length so easy, and so habitual to me, that 
` Perhaps for these fifty years past no one has ever heard a dogmatical 
expression escape me. And to this habit (after my character of in- 
tegrity) I think it principally owing that I had early so much weight 
varh my fellow-citizens when I proposed new institutions, or HR 
ons in the old, and so much influence in public councils when 
pocame a member; for I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, sub- 
Ject to much hesitation in my choice of words, hardly correct in lan- 
Suage, and yet I generally carried my points. 


B. Camouflage of Necessary Attack 


i attack were never needed, neither would ee ie a 
Pro Or persuasion. Persuasion has been lightly define 
eof moving an opponent from his non-sense to your sense. 
=r T is unavoidable to disagree with a persuadee’s aap 
this ae ore you can start moving him toward at aes 
Who q uation arises, remember that it is not oniy e pe 
Princi ‘a to “save face.” This desire is universal. : ee 
is thet € arising from the theory of the oat x 3 wae 
flageq haa attack which proves necessary should be 
‘hat it will hardly appear as an attack at all. paaie 
ae fact is so fundamental that it has proved of va war 
tree mal trainers. Larry Trimble, Hollywood motion-p a 
tor, and trainer of the famous dog star, Strongheart, 
5 animal actors, owed his success to his understanding © 


e va 5 St 
lue of preventing humiliation. 


. 


e kno i i 1 of itself, wants to 
be ws that every animal wants to think wel ST ia iis 


a . 
bes .S°Stood, wants to be appreciated, and wanis io z a 
tl atmos But he also knows how sensitive anima Ae ah 
to hur sphere around them, and how arresting to g 


ith 
their feelings, to ridicule them, to look down upon them wi 
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contempt, or to correct them in the wrong way. One of his basic 
rules is always to permit an animal to “save face”; that is, never E 
embarrass it, no matter what the animal may have done or neglecte 
to do.* 


If this principle is necessary in dealing with animals, it surely 
is of value in saving the much more highly developed sensitivity 
of human beings. Ten methods may be suggested for saving 
the pride of a persuadee with whom you must directly disagree. 


1. Agree with him in principle. “As a general rule you are 
quite right, but the particular circumstances of this case are such 
that...” 

2. Make it clear that he is not to be blamed for being wrong. 
“OF course, this sort of problem doesn’t arise in your type © 
work.” 

3. Admit that many people agree with him. “What you say 
seems to be the general opinion of the matter, but . . .” 

4. Agree with part of his statement, or with his reason for 
making it. “In large part what you say is true, but...” 

5. State your desire to agree if you could. “That point of 
view certainly appeals to me, too, but . . .” 

„6. Take time to examine and evaluate his idea carefully — 
thus proving your respect for it. “This requires thought. Lets 
see how it would work . . .” 

7: Agree, then raise objections as an afterthought. “Yes, that 
seems to be right. But, have we taken into account the fact 
that...” 

8. Restate his idea in a form which is acceptable to you, 
assuming that that is what he meant all the time. “I see. The? 
your position is that . . .” i 

9. Praise the individual before attacking his idea. “Thats 
good! That’s the sort of work we have learned to expect from 
you. Now, let’s look at, some of the minor details. . .” 

*J. Allen Boone: Letters to Strongheart, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New Yorks 
1939, P. x 


+ These methods have been ada 


: ith 
ted from The Psycholo Dealing wit 
People, by Wendell White, ~ es Esyehology icf 
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10. Attack your own ego before deflating his. “I wish I had 
alf your fluency and ease, but I always have to stumble around 
to get an idea expressed. What I tried to say is...” 


C. Directing Appeal to Self-Interest 


Since belief seems inevitably allied to self-interest, a third 
Principle for the persuasive speaker is undoubtedly to appeal 
rectly to the desires of the audience. Sometimes this can be 
es bluntly and directly, as it is in the sermon which Jonathan 
5 Wift is said to have preached from the text of Proverbs XIX:17: 
t a that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and 
a which he hath given will he pay him again. The preach- 
entire commentary on this Scriptural passage was: Brethren, 
is > ave heard the condition; if you like the security, down with 
ust, 
aow frequently the appeal to self-interest needs eae 
in the i degree of indirectness. Its use is admirably ree 
of Š following passage from Hartzell Spence s fine ogee y 
met Is father, entitled One Foot in Heaven. : It descri es a 
od of personal evangelism used during a revival meeting: 


One ni n on the tabernacle’s 


0 ght, when the hammering of rain on ap 
Vaou oe toof echoed across many empty seats, Major Cooper ph : 
asthe y familiar face in the congregation. He finally placed i 
Seen at of Reuben Wright, once a regular churchgoer but now never 
ii The major hobbled up the aisle and slid into Wright's pew. 
uJ poent seen you in some time.” 

Ha gon't been here.” Reuben Wright scowled. 


a 
Nos you been out of town?” 


“Tare You been sick?” 

e alone,” Wright said. 

Contin, major sat sleni? beside him for a long time. The ae el 
ued, e music swelled. Mr. Keeler’s son played softy p 


his 
E ombone an old hymn: “Jesus is tenderly calling, today. Cal 
. Sinner, come home.” 


"ght stirred. “I haven't heard that for a long time,” he said. 
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The major nodded. 

“I was just thinking that, too.” ; 5 
“Do you remember,” Wright asked, “how Wesley Carmichael use 
to play it on the cornet in Sunday School?” j 

“So he did,” the major recalled. “Why, that’s fifteen years ago! 

“Yes,” Wright replied, “it’s been a long time.” ; Pa 

“But it would be good to hear him again,” the major said. 
wonder if we could get him to play it Sunday? If we could, woul 
you come?” ; 

Wright hesitated. “The church has outgrown me. It doesnt 
want me around any more.” ; 

The major remembered now. Wright had stopped attending 
church when the choir had been reorganized eight years before. 
Wright's voice was gone, they had said. A flicker of sympathy came 
into the major’s eyes. 

“They don’t need me, either,” he said, humbly. “I no longer do 
anything except attend the Sunday service. And I get mighty lonely, 
sitting there by myself. Why don’t you come out next Sunday an : 
join me? It would help. Maybe we could organize an old duffers 
Bible class, and you could teach. You used to discuss the Scriptures 
wonderfully, I remember.” 

Reuben Wright looked at the major for the first time. “Do you 
think we could?” 

“Why not?” the major asked. “There must be others, like us, wh° 
have grown away.” 

“There's the Widow Jordan,” Wright said. “She hasn’t been tO 
“ra since Albert died. There’s Harry Gray — you remember 

im — 

“And Lizzie Carson,” the major added, “whatever happened be 
Lizzie Carson?” 

“We ought to find out,” Wright suggested. 

“Let’s do it.” 

It was Wright now who sought the major’s hand. 

“You know,” he said, “I’ve been hoping for years that I could get 
back to my church. I’ve missed it.” 

A moment later they walked up the aisle together. Father knew 
from their faces that something extraordinary had happened an 
gave them a special blessing. 
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D. Self-Interest and Idealism 


You will recall the method used by Lindbergh, Hoover and 
eae as quoted earlier in this chapter. It is a method very 
i Si used. The principle is always to link the practical and 

€ ideal in persuasive appeals. The demonstration that the 
persuadee will profit by the proposal will incline him to accept 
Ta. will feel able to accept it enthusiastically if there is a fur- 

emonstration that in so doing he will be serving the cause of 

e nity, or otherwise displaying an unselfish idealism. When 

e two appeals are combined, the following rules should be 
applied: 

” Cite the appeal to self-interest early in the speech, to en- 
Bage interest and to start the persuadee thinking along the de- 
sired lines, 


tise the self-interest perfectly apparent, so it will not be 
ie it is clearly appare 
Cones your auditors would not 
siderations. 3 
i In the conclusion of the speech remind the auditors of 
ìr self-interest in the proposal as subtly as possible. b 
wai ite the appeal to idealism after the self-interest has been 
€ evident, ‘ 
thay ; Show clearly that it is in harmony with self-interes 
n urthering idealism the self will not suffer. h is univer- 
i 7. Show that the ideal you aré urging is one which is univ 
y aPproved. i sem” b makin 
clear void or refute the charge of “mere idealism by 8 
e practical” benefits of the proposal. 


nt, deprecate it, as though you 
let aseles be moved by such 


t, so 


Conclusion 


T i inantly selfish 
P hat human thinking is subjective and eee lo A 


~ Well-establi h is no sounder 3 
Din ablished fact. There is De an edie th 
Self Support for a proposal than by so identifying it wit ‘The 


it. 
terest of the auditors that they will want to accept 
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will to believe is a powerful factor in any persuasive situation. 
But the persuasive speaker should keep in mind the fact that 
many human desires are far from being narrowly selfish. Ideal- 
ism and sentiment are forces strong enough to transmute much 
human action from a plane of gross materialism to one of lofty 
altruism. By expecting much of an audience, and by leading it 
to expect much of itself — by appealing to its enlightened selfish- 
ness — the stony path of duty and sacrifice can be rendered more 
attractive than the highway of slothful ease. The history of 
human progress is illuminated more frequently and more brightly 
by the idealistic dreamers than by the self-seeking materialists. 
The Burkes, the O’Connells, and the Lincolns have bettered 
humanity by directing its self-seeking instincts into channels 
where they served the common good. 


PROJECTS 


1. Dr. Victor Heiser spent a third of a century in carrying the 
doctrine of medical purity to forty-five nations representing the most 
hygienically backward peoples in the world. As is the fate of every 
reformer, his chief task was to persuade the peoples to accept his re- 
forms. Typical of his difficulties was the fight he had to win adop- 
tion of his sanitation program for the Philippine Islands. In A” 
American Doctor's Odyssey he tells the story of this, and of many 
another, persuasive struggle. In the following passage, which is 
taken from page 64 of that book, note his method. Does it conform 
to the principles set forth in this chapter? Is it a method which 
would generally be useful in persuasive speaking? What does Dr. 
Heiser gain by seeing the problem from the Filipinos’ point of view 


pino habits and EONS. E 
y y doing this very thing, and an 
measure proposed which the Filipinos did not like site ipso facto not 
one of their customs. I could sympathize with them; it was doubt 
less unpleasant to be ordered about by sanitary officers and nurses: 
Popular hostility was naturally reflected in the press, and even the 
doctors joined in the hue and cry when I submitted a sanitary CO e 
for Manila. I was invading the privacy of the home. After they 
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had delayed its passage for a year, I called them into conference and 
asked, “Gentlemen, what corrections would you like to make?” They 
submitted their proposals. I agreed they were excellent, but needed 
only a few slight changes here and there of a purely technical na- 
ture. I then rewrote the code, essentially as it had been before, and 
everybody was happy. A 
used this same system often in the legislature, where hostility 
could be converted into active co-operation by the simple expedient 
of Saying to the most violent objector, “Will you draft this bill for 
ure” is opposition would evaporate instantly, and he would 
eagerly accept the commission. When he brought it back, I would 
agree that his version was excellent, and then recast the entire bill. 

S the bill thereafter bore his name, the theoretical author and I 
Would remain faithful allies forever. 

2. What is the significance for persuasive speaking of this state- 
ment from Stuart Chase? “A thermometer measures temperature 
pews a man responds to the same situation with memories of when 

€ last froze his toes!” h 
foh citen to a persuasive speech over the radio and answer the 
We arom i cr it. $ 
j at was the speaker’s proposa Bet tae 
É Di X speak ath a full eee iign of his auditors’ point of 
iew 
2 Dia he appeal to the auditors’ self-interest? TE so, iona if 
j at © incorporate an appeal to sentiment in his speech: 
> NOW 
* Could you improve his speech by revising his appeal pe 
oo and to sentiment — or by inserting them if he le 
ut 


volin eed a persuasive speech, from the selections set in this 
5. D; Pply to it the questions listed in project h h ee cae 
Stance fuss the point of view set forth in this chapter, 
k S from your own observation and Sr shad Pai 
of the ae De of fallacies which have been widely 
4 to believe,” n Ae 

Sues Nalyze several conflict situations, such as re ps ae 
Causeq LS or family quarrels, to determine whether th one 

8 by Selfishness or by unreasonable ethical or socia. Se 
1 “@alyze (a) some recent decision of your own an 
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recent decision of a friend to determine to what extent the decision 
was affected by self-interest and to what extent by sentiment. 

g. Prepare a brief persuasive speech, directed to some specific type 
of audience, such as a businessmen’s service club, a D. A. R. chapter, 
a local P. T. A. meeting, et cetera. Carefully integrate the appea's 
to self-interest and to sentiment. 

10. Discuss the following: 


a. Define: self-interest, sentiment, enlightened selfishness, subli- 
mation, volition, and idealism. 

b. What is the law of subjective dominance? In what sense is all 
knowledge subjective? 

c. Are speeches which attempt to force agreement truly persuasive? 
Cite examples of such speeches. Do they ever have a legiti- 
mate purpose? 

d. Why do we tend to cling to our established beliefs? Are young 
people prone to radicalism? Are any particular groups in sock 
ety more or less radical than others? What reasons can you 
find for these differences? 

e. Why do we sometimes accept distasteful conclusions? Are we 
apt to have mental reservations in such cases? Is complete un- 
selfishness possible? 

f. Should appeals to self-interest always be disguised? Why? 

g. By what means can you make palatable a direct attack upo” 
an auditor’s point of view? 

h. Evaluate the suggested rules for using appeals to self-interest 
and to sentiment. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


“The group spirit destroys the opposition and the conflict between ie 
crudely individualistic and the primitive altruistic tendencies of our natur 

. the individual identifies himself with the group . . . his self-regarding 
sentiment becomes extended to the group more or less completely, so that he 
is moved to desire and to work for its welfare, its success, its honour ie 
glory, by the same motives which prompt him to desire and to work for z 
own welfare and success and honour... In the great majority of cases oe 
the principal, if not the sole factor which raises a man’s conduct abort 5 
plane of pure egoism, and leads him to think and care and work for othe: 
as well as for himself.” — WiırLram McDoucaLL. 


“What will people say?” Itis no accident that this question 
is often heard. The most important factor limiting the influence 
of self-interest in human thinking is social consciousness. Man 
is distinctly gregarious. He depends upon his fellows. He 4s 
very sensitive to their attitudes toward him and desirous E 
standing as high as possible in their regard. We know that 
sociability plays an enormously important role in human motiva- 
tion. Just how important it is will become clearer as we con 
sider in detail such factors of social influence as may be usefu 
to the persuasive speaker. Of special significance are the RS 
characteristics of human beings, the desire which everyone has 
for a favored status among his fellows, and the effects of soc! 
ety upon the individuals who compose it. 


Section I. Social Characteristics 


Man as we know him is very much a creation of society. The 
is vividly demonstrated in the few authenticated instances Ba 
have been discovered of children who have been reared ee 
from human influence. Two girls, evidently about eight am 
twelve years of age respectively, were discovered living among 
wolves in India. The only sounds they could utter were gon 
and cries; they crawled upon all fours and ate their food fro 
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the Tí $ : . 
She j cag wed using their hands; they were uninterested in 
miin datha Ne on ae Lae they refused to 
instance an Week I scratche ike wolves. In another 
iit he was ab joy was discovered who lived among sheep 
tamable, he = sixteen. He bleated; he was stolid and un- 
tough, insencia dy Gg of people; and he had developed a 
these cena i ew that was covered with hair. Through 
acteristics hy : similar cases it becomes apparent that the char- 
argely d ich we think of as being particularly human are 
y developed by social experience. 


A. The Individual versus the Person. 


Thadi 

sae Ne ae of social experience is well illustrated by the 
Person, Each B we make between the words individual and 
ormer rine à of us is one individual, but many persons. The 
at are vel, indicates qualities that are peculiarly one’s own, 
May be cited ytd unchangeable, that are distinctive, and that 
Cates the ee purposes of identification. T he latter term indi- 
Student la ities which one displays in social relationships. A 
fraternit ay be one kind of person in his family, another in his 
y house, still another in the classroom, and again another 


on th 
e 
You’y dance floor. Comments such as, “To really know Charley 
i ” are frequent. An 


v, who is pious in church may be preda 

arin 10 is timid when talking to a traffic oficer may be over- 
: When talking to his children. John Smith is a different 
om hi s employees at the office, his brothers at the lodge, 
il Panions on ashing trips, his colleagues on the city coun- 


the members of his Sunday-schoo class. We are what 


Fe . . 
Very largely in terms of our social relationships. _ ; 
if we think of certain basic 


Thi ; 
nee is perhaps made clearer i e 
7 OOper: Of human character. We may describe a man as being 
himse What does this mean? Js he coopt ni with 
He is a or with the weather, or with a tree? Obviously not. 
Mo eat in his dealings with other people. He may 
» Or aggressive, Or ambitious; pleasant, or sarcastic, Or 


o 
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irritable; moody, or dependable, or cheerful. In all these re- 
spects we are thinking of his reactions to other people and of his 
effects upon them. The same man may be chronically irritable 
at his work and uniformly pleasant at the club. He may be am- 
bitious to improve his bridge game, but remain contentedly “in 
a rut” in his profession. He may be modest in respect to his real 
abilities, but inordinately vain regarding some superficial achieve- 
ment. Hence, his personality will be described in very different 
terms by different groups who know him. “And one man 1m 
his time plays many parts,” wrote Shakespeare, and modern psy- 
chology emphasizes the truth of this judgment. And for this 
drama in which “all the men and women” are “merely players, 
the stage director is Society. 


B. Instincts of the Herd 


But it should not be thought that the sole effects of society 
lie in the creation of wauldplepersauliy patterns. Inasmuch 
as the general principle of gregariousness applies to all alike, it 
follows that many of the social effects must operate with tair 
uniformity upon all normal people. The attempt to identify 
these uniform characteristics arising out of the social nature © 
man has been made with varying results by many social psycho 
ogists. One of the most widely accepted lists is that offered “4 
the English social psychologist, William Trotter, in his book, 
Instincts of the Herd in War and Peace. 

Trotter finds five characteristics which man has directly 25 ê 
result of his social nature. They may simply be listed here, 0 
they are discussed in substance throughout the chapter. First, 
he dislikes and avoids solitude, whether physical or mental. 
stand alone, to be “misunderstood,” to be cut off from his fellow’ 
is one of the worst punishments he can endure. The ultimate 
disciplinary measure in prison is solitary confinement. an 
likes to “belong.” Second, he is more sensitive to the opinions 
of his fellows than to any other single influence. Everyone te? 
to “follow the crowd” mentally as well as physically. Third, be, 
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subjects his own personality to the crowd at times of emotional 
crisis. This fact is illustrated in the panic scenes that occur 
When ia building crowded with people catches fire, or in the 
unreasoning rage of a lynching mob. Fourth, he is remarkably 
Susceptible to leadership. The job of the persuasive speaker is 
to provide it. Fifth, the relationships, good or bad, which he 
= with his fellows depend upon his conformity to group stand- 

5: 

These five factors give an indication of what is meant by the 
term “gregariousness.” They differentiate man, a social crea- 
ture, from man, a simple biologica! organism. They are worth 
very careful notation by the persuasive speaker, for it is throug 
these characteristics that many of his persuasive appeals will have 
to operate: man hates to stand alone; he is sensitive to public 
Enion; he is subject to waves of emotion; he is dependent upon 
adership; and he has an urge to conformity. 


C. Social Motives 
Having these predominant gregarious characteristics, it is nat- 
ural that man should organize many of his motives to prani 
the satisfaction of his social needs. It sometimes happens t 
f iological and social urges come into conflict, which is t x 
Principal reason our society is not organized onan entirely ae 
56 © and orderly basis. There is sometimes rebellion agains = 
cial restrictions. There is in every individual a more Or 


onai or Jess 
Pe OS desire to “kick over the traces” and to klor i $ 
maj ations, regardless of “what people may think. ] an 

Mm the individual is willing to sacrifice his own 1m 


He i i -term profits 
Sis if that is necessary to assure himself the long-term P 


Social approval. 
an F. Shaffer, in The Psychology of Adjustment, WS 
ented a useful fourfold classification of the socia u a 
th Se comprise: (1) the mastery motives — the nee Oe 
te for competition; (2) the social-approval mo a 
€ for favorable attention, sympathy, and compa 


Pres 


esir 
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(3) the conformity motives — the dislike of the unlike; (4) the 
sex motives, which may be altered from their original biological 
channels to find expression in athletic games, dancing, the movies, 
and participation in other social activities. To these motives the 
persuasive speaker may always profitably appeal. 


D. Egoexpansion 


Thus it appears that not only do individuals seek to judge 
everything in terms of themselves, as was pointed out in Chap- 
ter II, but they also tend to expand their egos by a process of 
social identification. A meek man, for instance, may become an 
ardent prize-fight “fan” and follow the activities of the fighters 
with as much interest as though their affairs were his own. 
citizen whose role in the republic is relatively insignificant will 
identify himself with the fortunes of a political party, and during 
the campaign will revel in the gigantic struggle for control of 
the nation. Students identify themselves with their college and 
feel an intensely personal relation to its failures and successes. 
Adults join clubs and lodges for the satisfaction of expanding 
their egos by identification with impressive organizations. Sum- 
ner, author of Folkways, speaks of “ethnocentrism,” or race con- 
sciousness, whereby, first, a group of individuals identify them- 
selves as common members of a race, and, secondly, they think 
of that race as superior to all others. The current myth o 
“Nordic superiority” is one instance; the ancient Hebrews’ be- 
lief that they were the “chosen people” is another; the assume 
superiority of the white race over the black and yellow races is 
a third. 

In all these examples of egoexpansion, the egocentric tendency 
is curbed. Self-interest is subordinated to group interest. The 
ego gains satisfaction not in itself, but in and through its associa- 
tions. The persuasive speaker can utilize this factor to the ex- 
tent even of asking for sacrifices of the self in order to promote 
the good of the group or institution with which the ego of the 
auditor has been identified. “Give your all for alma mater! or 


for the Grand Old Party! or for the good of the white race!” 
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Section II. The Desire for Status 


The social influence upon individuals comes to a focus in the 
desire that we all have for status. Status may be defined as 
position in society,” or “recognition by one’s fellows.” The 
order of precedence in diplomatic, or social, or academic func- 
tions is exceedingly important. College professors sacrifice hours 
of leisure in the writing of scholarly articles for which they re- 
ceive no tangible rewards, but which they hope will improve 
their “professional standing.” Students will endure all sorts of 
hazing in order to be considered “good fellows.” In the so-called 
highly practical realm of business, many a man prefers to work 
at a poorly paid white-collar job rather than accept a position as 
a skilled machinist, with a higher salary, but with lower social 
Standing. In America we pride ourselves upon having no social 
classes, but it is nonetheless true that all of us are keenly con- 
Scious of the position we hold in the regard of our fellows. Our 
concern for fashion is one evidence of this consciousness. As 
horstein Veblen has observed, it is by no means unusual for 
an individual to go ill clad in cold weather in order to appear 

well dressed. ž y 
Another evidence of our concern for status is the high regard in 
which we hold common sense. Psychologists assure us that com- 
mon sense is no more than the untrained interpretation of partial 
ata which have been casually and accidentally accumulated. 
ut it is nevertheless highly thought of precisely because it is 
the common sense. Agreement with one’s fellows is frequently 
o ete $ ld be no cause for 

Preferred to being right but solitary. It shou cause 

Wonder that even the great Galileo chose to recant his beliefs 


rather than be condemned as a heretic. 


A. The Need for an Audience 


The appearances which we make upon public platforms for 


the purpose of exhibiting ourselves, our ideas, or our skills are 


relati i 7 is well aware of the role of the 
ibe a ae aelivery of a speech. The ex- 


audience in the preparation and d 
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perienced speaker selects his subject and develops his illustra- 
tions with his audience in mind. He dresses to conform to the 
audience standards. He is careful of the impression he will 
make as he enters the hall, ascends the platform, and sits await- 
ing his time to speak. And his speech itself is presumably com- 
pletely audience-centered. We are less aware of the role which 
the audience plays in our ordinary life, but it is large. Not only 
the speaker, but every auditor as well, is audience conscious. 
Furthermore, this consciousness exists not only in the auditorium 
or in the presence of a group, but in almost all that one does. 
This fact becomes clearer if we think of audience in an inclu- 
sive sense as comprising all the people whom we wish to impress 
favorably, or of whose regard, favorable or not, we are conscious. 
The group may be large or small. When Margaret Fuller died, 
Emerson wrote, “I have lost in her my audience.” Some people 
try to please everyone; others try to please only a small group. 
But no normal person is unconscious of some audience. When 
we note an individual who is out of step with society, we should 
try to find with what group he is in step and we shall have the 
key to his actions. A radical living in a conservative community 
may seem to flout all public opinion, but in reality the public he 
cares for is a group of fellow radicals who may be miles away. 
Most of our actions, thoughts, or attitudes are either entirely 
caused or decisively influenced by our regard for our audiences: 
Certain bodily changes seem to occur without regard for one’s 
fellows; thus, we become sleepy, tired, or hungry as a result 0 
internal conditions. Or do we? Is it not true that we habitually 
become sleepy at our customary hour of retirement and that this 
hour varies according to the custom of the people among whom 
we live? One may feel very sleepy indeed, but become wide- 
awake upon the appearance of well-liked friends. Similarly, we 
become hungry frequently out of sheer boredom; and, on the 
other hand, we can be stimulated by company to the point ° 
forgetting food. Hunger strikers go for days without eating, UP” 
borne by the consciousness of the sympathetic or disturbed reac- 
tions of their audience. We know, too, how fatioue is affecte 
by social considerations. A young lady who is “tired out” may 
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a er eel et pa invitation to a dance. 
die p e easily extended. But they deal 
Petar hana o i audience upon our physiological reactions. 
Sa a rom this realm toa consideration of all the other 
en. inps aspects of our lives, we see how intimately and 
Cue ns ia activities are shaped by our social consciousness. 
Sar ante Hons, ortn our attitudes, our beliefs, our loyalties, 
ik pe kes, oF tiendships and enmities, our work and play, 
tg ae around two poles: ourselves and society. Keep- 
Pace i ee a : ne Joneses”; Our set doesn’t do that ; and “It’s 
a oa pale” are phrases frequently upon our lips and much 
rene e cine in our thoughts. They are at least subconscious fac- 
Will rmining how an audience responds to a speech. 
ee te oer tao insight into the realities of human 
in genius, commented upon the horror of be- 
8 completely unnoticed. 


B hyk niner round when we entered, answered when we 

dead 3 nhs exe ed what we did, but if every person we met “cut us 

and Lo = es as if we were non-existent things, a kind of rage 

crueles b a espair would ere long well up in us, from which the 

ferl that 4 ily tortures would be a relief; for these would make us 

a dent , however bad might be our plight, we had not sunk to such 
Pth as to be unworthy of attention at all. 


A . 

titled perhaps, upon this hint, H. G. Wells wrote a novel en- 

meas The Invisible Man, which describes just such a condition 
just such a result as James indicated. It is well worth the 


readi : > 
ding by anyone who doubts the need of an audience, or its 


effe 
cts upon human reactions. The speaker who can threaten 
] has a powerful weapon 


Soci : p : 
in i ostracism or promise social approva 
is hands. 


B. The J-Curve Hypothesis 


fo One notable result of the desire for status is the urge to con- 
diffe, When we consider the many ways in which individuals 
er from one another, it is on first thought amazing to note 
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the degree of uniformity in their social actions. We eat the same 
foods, wear the same clothes, enjoy the same recreations, and 
think the same thoughts. However, the reasons for this con- 
formity are not hard to deduce. Man needs the companionship 
of his fellows, hence dares not irritate them by flouting their 
standards. Besides, it is much easier to follow custom than to 
solve for oneself every problem that arises. Whether the social 
solution is ideal or not, it saves confusion when everyone con- 
forms to it. Think what chaos would result if every driver of 
an automobile used his own judgment as to which side of the 
street to drive on! These inducements to conformity are so obvi- 
ous that society finds it advantageous to quell any serious devia- 
tions. Hence, from earliest childhood we are taught that we 
must do as other people do and live up to the standards of society. 
If these teachings for some reason do not prove effective, and if 
an individual rebels, he is placed in jail or, at the least, is subject 
to social condemnation and abuse. It is no wonder that people 
conform! 

Floyd H. Allport invented what he called the J-curve hypothe- 
sis to express this tendency to conformity. He observed that the 
so-called normal curve, bell-shaped, simply does not apply when 
conformity is being measured. Most social conduct is so similar 
as to be recorded on a straight line, with only a few dissenters- 
This fact is strikingly illustrated in a study made by Milton C. 
Dickens of the behavior of motorists at street intersections. He 
observed 208 motorists at a street corner in Syracuse, New York, 
where tall buildings obscured the view from every direction, but 
where there was no traffic sign; that is, no social regulation de- 
manding conformity. In a second experiment, he observed the 
behavior of 2114 motorists in Syracuse, and in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, at street intersections similar to the first one except that 
they were marked with Stop signs; that is, there was a social regu- 
lation demanding conformity. In the first investigation, the be- 
havior of the motorists was recorded on a bell-shaped curve; 10 
the latter, on a J-curve. The results are graphically presente 
by the curves labeled “A” and “B” in the figure opposite. 
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Ficure 3. Studies in Conformity 


The significance of the J-curve for persuasive speakers is obvi- 
Cus. It illustrates the strength of the plea for conformity — the 
Value of linking up the speaker's proposal with accepted social 
Standards, 
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C. Competition 


Out of the desire for status arises the competitive urge. Since 
status is simply an evaluation of one individual in comparison 
with others, the effort of every normal individual is to improve 
his own standing in the comparison. Dozens of experiments 
have been conducted, each testing groups of subjects under three 
conditions: first, when they worked noncompetitively, with no 
comparison of scores; second, when they worked in competition 
with one another as individuals; third, when they worked in 
competition with one another as groups. In general, the results 
indicate that competition causes an increase in speed and a de- 
crease in quality of work. In other words, individuals when they 
are competing try harder, though they may not be able to achieve 
more. Gardner Murphy and L. B. Murphy devote forty-five 
pages to summing up the results of many experiments, and their 
conclusion is that “it is apparent that from two ycars of age and 
upwards the pattern of our life is drawn largely in terms of an 
almost unceasing effort to excel,” 

It is significant that competition between individuals is a 
greater spur to increased effort than is competition between 
groups. This is tantamount to saying that self-interest is stronger 
than group loyalty. For the persuasive speaker, it indicates that 
while he can strengthen the desirability of his proposal by ap- 
pealing to his audience to compete with other groups, he can 
strengthen it even more if he shows how each individual auditor 
will be aided by it in his own individual competition for in- 
creased status. 

Miss Dorothy Thompson, a very clever publicist, knows well 
how to use these two appeals to advantage, as is shown by two 
brief extracts from an address which she delivered to the grad- 
uating class of Russell Sage College, on June 8, 1937. In the 
first passage, Miss Thompson is calling upon the graduates for 
sacrificial effort to make of America a truly great land: 


In all great civilizations great numbers of men have lived, not with 
the least possible effort, but actually beyond their physical, mental, 
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and spiritual means. Thus they lived in the Athens of Pericles; thus 
they lived in the Renaissance; and thus we shall live one day, I hope, 
in the United States of America. The Grecian urn described by 

Cats; the cathedrals of Cologne and Chartres and Exeter, the pal- 
aces of Venice, were not built by workmen whose chief concern was 
shorter hours and longer wages. They were built by men, from the 
commonest workman to the Tord above him, whose concern was per- 
mson, and who, through his own love of perfection, knew that he 
Was contributing to a great society. 


Pian as though realizing that this appeal to gap compe 
the a not enough, Miss ‘Thompson hastened r in e i > 
t iat quality of sacrificial effort would aid the gradu 

own individual struggles for success: 


F There is a measure by which you may judge the good oad 
S Sst any social program: Does it invite you to live below ea 
your own capacities? Does a professional or a trade union sugg 


5 E 
ae! a you key your achievement to the level onhe mang + 
nt ae u seek lar; 
oes a trad ion suggest that yo eee 
e associat gg tly, but by cornering 


not i 
the by Producing a better product more efficien * ou not 
a market in it? Does the government suggest that it Da a 
for in Uce instead of to produce? Does a tax pe inion with ie 
: e 
Set „_£'OVing your property and reward you torop th in them. You 
va faces against these things. There is no truth } ht: the right 
to liy ut one gift: the gift of life; you have byitione-mgs 
€ it through, to its fullest, and to its highest. 


D. Stage Fright i 

e hat has been said regarding the need for an a n 
dict Strength of the competitive urge may re res an audi- 
Sine by the prevalence of stage fright. a ae s a 
a bit why is he afraid when he faces it? 10 c sociability, why 


i 4 ; 
docs we cr, if man seeks companionship Æ d ill at ease in 
Social parecer feel awkward, galie Te dear both stage fright 
and ste therings? The answer seems to be i the mind’s becom- 


ng a pa sciousness are partly the result o 
Attleground for conflicting attitudes. 


‘which Charles Lomas made of high-school speech students. 
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The desire of the individual is for favorable attention. He 

wants to be liked and admired. The speaking situation, or, to 
a lesser extent, the social gathering, gives him an opportunity to 
improve his status. As such, it is welcomed. But it is an op“ 
portunity clothed in danger. A public speech involves the 
flaunting of nonconformity in the face of one’s auditors. They 
remain seated, in a homogeneous group. The speaker separates 
himself from them, arises, and unfolds his sentiments, as though 
his were superior to theirs. Inasmuch as the auditors have the 
same desire for attention, the same competitive urge, the same 
wth for a favorable basis of comparison of themselves with their 
fellows, the speaker fears that the exhibition of his talents will 
cause him to be scorned and ridiculed. Stage fright is particu- 
larly acute among beginning speakers, who have not been forti- 
fied by a series of successful experiences in speaking. One be- 
ginning speaker confessed: “I don’t mind looking into the faces 
of my audience just as long as they refrain from laughing at me. 
They never have, but if they did I would become very unbal- 
anced.” 
_ A study conducted by Wrenn, Ferguson, and Kennedy among 
junior-college students in the San Francisco Bay region is en 
lightening. It indicates that undue self-consciousness in socia 
gatherings has a positive correlation with superior intelligence 
Furthermore, these investigators continue: “Junior college stu- 
dents with low intelligence scores and very inferior academic 
records appear to be more dominant in social behavior, and moze 
self-confident, than their mentally superior colleagues, possibly 
as a psychological compensation for a feeling of inferiority- 
The presumption is that the higher the demands one is accus- 
tomed to make of himself, and the more sensitive he is to the 
reactions of his fellows, the more likely he is to fear the possi- 
bility of public scorn. 

This study should be considered in relationship to a son 

e 
found that they divide naturally into three groups: one in which 
no stage fright is experienced; one in which stage fright lasts 
only during the first part of the speech; and one in which stage 
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fright 
grows progressivel mt 
or Selmar: were sng i ta paak Ne 
part; a is clear. Stage fright and its social counter- 
GF the tess p ira are perfectly natural. They are a part 
make his Ten that results when the individual is keyed m3 
Reb Gates: some impression. They are subjectively a a 
unsuccessful ri ns colored by the fear of social failure. The 
make an OF me submits to this fear and thus does in fact 
ab a ediver hi table impression. The successful individual is 
Plishment of ia attention from the fear of failure to the accom- 
experiences s e task which confronts him. The more ofte Be 
as been sai li the easier it is for him to do this. What 
may be summed up in the formula: 


Self- : 
consciousness -+ fear = stage fright. 
| poise. 


Self-consciousness -+ confidence 


nd. the Individual 


Section III. Society a 
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Alone and Like It is the title of a recently popular book. But 


it is hard advice to take even when the “alone” is merely rela- 
tive. If it were absolute, the advice would be impossible. De- 
foe’s description of Robinson Crusoe as maintaining his health 
and sanity for many years alone on a desert island is sheerest fic- 
tion. No man can live for long cut off from mankind. 

The second type of relationship which the individual bears to 
society is his responsibility to it. This is a corollary to the first. 
One can depend only upon what is dependable. Society is com- 
posed of individuals. No more can be drawn from society than 
all together contribute to it. Without individual responsibility, 
without the concepts of duty, allegiance, sacrifice, and loyalty, 
the benefits of society could never exist. 

The third type of relationship is revolt by the individual 
against society. This occurs in all degrees from mild criticism 
to outright rebellion. The amount and kinds of revolt by its 
individual members which a society tolerates vary greatly, ac 
cordingly as the group is more or less democratic. Any society 
is sharply intolerant of any type of revolt which threatens it 
vital welfare. 

Finally, and as a corollary to revolt, a fourth type of relation- 
ship is rejection of the individual by society. In ancient Greece: 
ostracism was one of the worst punishments the state inflicted. 
During the Middle Ages, excommunication by the Church was 
considered a fate much worse than death. In modern society: 
group rejection varies all the way from mild social disapproval to 
deportation or infliction of capital punishment. Whatever the 
degree, the threat of social rejection is a potent means of enforc- 
ing conformity to the standards of the group. 

The persuasive speaker will frequently want to utilize these 
relationships to win support for his proposal. He may show 
how the acceptance of his program would insure the individu 
more support from the group, or more security within it; oF he 
can picture the duty of the individual to accept the program or 
the good of the group and threaten social disapproval if the plan i 
is rejected. These relationships provide the basis for such 4 
mous appeals as Lord Nelson’s “England expects every man t 


y 


ary 
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do his duty!” Or Decatur’s “My country — may she ever be right, 
out tight or wrong—my country!” Or Abraham Lincoln’s 
With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness 
in the tight, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to 
care for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow 
and his orphan — to do all which may achieve and cherish a 
Just and lasting peace among ourselves and with all nations.” 


B. Types of Social Influence 


The persuasive speaker is primarily concerned in the ways in 
Which an individual can influence groups, but it is also impor- 
ant for him to keep in mind the ways in which groups influ- 
tine their members. Frequently, the speaker finds his most roel 
ve instrument of persuasion is to exercise the influence of the 
Soup as a whole upon those of its membership fangana > 
isted as llona principal types of social influence may 

s: 


Force and threats of force. 

ublic opinion. 

ustoms and fashions, folkways a : 

vices. 

Symbols and rituals, such as flags and chirca, = 

nstitutions, with their regulations and loyalties. 

eligious sanctions, including ethical any a nages dialects, 
i language forms, such as nationa ang , 
idioms, proverbs, slang. 
These 
m lin e” 
an indivi 


nd mores, taboos. 


em, 1 : 
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speaks with an affected accent!” Such charges as these are 
powerful means of organizing unified social action. 


C. Types of Group Relationships 


Thus far we have been discussing the relationships existing 
between individuals and society as a whole. But the closest so- 
cial ties exist between individuals and groups, which represent 
merely segments of society. A duty owed to mankind may not 
be nearly so pressing as obligations to one’s fraternity. Further- 
more, one belongs to only one overall society — the human race 
— but to many subordinate groups. How is the social influence 
in persuasion affected by the various types of group relation- 
ships? 

All groups may be classified into four distinct types. First, 
there are the complementary groups, those which supplement 
one another. The family, the church, the school, and the state 
are complementary in their relationships to one another. The 
task of ministering to the individual’s needs is divided among 
them, and the loyalty of the individual is given to them all at 
once. Any one of them suffers if any other one is weakened. j 
An attack upon one is an attack upon all. Thus, although they 
are distinct, they are bound together by a community of inter 
ests. Their social influence upon the individual tends to be al 
of the same general type. They combine in pushing him in the 
same direction. 

A second type of group relationship is competitive. Examples 
are found in national divisions, in school rivalries, in business 
firms competing for the same markets, in rival labor unions seek- 
ing membership among the workers of the same plant. In its 
simplest form this relationship is one of pure opposition. n 
individual aligns himself with one competing group (a nation, 
a school, a business firm, a labor union) and adheres to it, pay- 
ing little attention to its competitors except when conflict arises 
But competing groups sometimes cause a much more complex 
situation for their members. It often happens that an individua 
belongs to two groups which come into opposition. Thus, 2? 


t 
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alumnus of one college may teach upon the staff of another: 
which team shall he support in the annual football clash? A 
member of a pacifist organization finds loyalty to it in opposition 
to his duties of citizenship when war breaks out. A member of 
a labor union finds himself caught in this crosscurrent of loyal- 
ties when a strike in which he is participating is declared illegal. 
In any case in which an audience may be struggling with com- 
peting loyalties, the speaker may either appeal to one against the 
other or draw the auditors on to embrace a third which is power- 
ful enough to supersede the other two. Here is an illustration 
of this latter method: when Seward’s constituents were troubled 

y the conflict between their loyalties to their country’s laws and 
to their abolitionist societies, he appealed to them to accept the 
solution of faith in the “higher law” of divine justice. 

, In a third type of relationship, groups may be mutually exclu- 
Sive, An example is the transfer of citizenship from one country 
to another. Loyalty to both is impossible. In accepting one, 
the other is renounced. The individual who accepts member- 
ship in one accepts the duty to fight against the other, wherever 
the interests of the two conflict. The social influence here is 
_ Strong and is all exercised in one direction. 

inally, in the fourth type, there are many unrelated or over- 
*Pping groups. They are neither complementary nor Se 
tive and are far from being mutually exclusive. An individua! 
may belong to a stamp club, a church, the Lions, the Moose, a 
Political party, and an adult-education class without any fears 
that conflict will arise among any of these groups. fae: zu 
Clses its own degree and type of influence upon his t oor t an 
action, without having any serious relationship to the in eee 
°F the others. The persuasive speaker may find it wise to ape 
to any one or to all of these group loyalties, as the nature of the 


situation may suggest. eset aniaudi: 
In any appeal directed through the group loya a : 
‘nee, the following precautions should be observed: 


i i ited. 
1. Find a basic group loyalty in which they all are united 
inimize oe fe liets between group Igic , 
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3. Employ the chief types of social influence which are associated 
with the fundamental group loyalty held by all in common. 


Section IV. Further Practical Applications 


A large proportion of our decisions are socially engendered. 
An individual does not make up his mind for himself as often 
as it is made up for him by other people. When Herring ques 
tioned 5268 voters, carefully selected to represent different age, 
sex, educational, and vocational segments of the population, he 
found that political opinions are not necessarily determined by 
potential self-interest. “Traditions and beliefs and the general 
social context must be considered,” he concluded. People de- 
cide issues not only upon the basis of how they personally will 
be affected, but also by the standard of how popular the proposal 
seems to be among their neighbors. 


A. Majority and Expert Opinion 


Two types of influence which have decisive effect upon the 
shaping of an individual's judgment are majority and expert 
opinion. A large number of experiments have been conducte 
to determine these effects, all with very similar results. Henry 
T. Moore, a pioneer in this type of investigation, secured judg- 
ments from 95 individuals in the fields of speech, morals, an 
music. A retest after an interval of several days gave him the 
degree of normal change of opinion, without any external influ 
ence being applied. Another retest was accompanied by a state- 
ment of what the majority opinion had been on each judgment; 
and a final retest included an indication of expert testimony re: 
garding the merit of each judgment. Moore discovered that the 
individuals he tested were much more open to influence in theif 
judgment of speech and morals than in their judgment of music- 
He found about five times as many shifts to conform to majority 
opinion in speech and morals as would have occurred by simp!© 
chance, and about twice as many changes in music. Expert 
opinion exerted almost as much influence as did the majority 1” 
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every field but speech, where the individuals favored the ma- 
Jonity over the expert judgment in the ratio of about ten to 
seven, 

Wheeler and Jordan, conducting a similar experiment eight 
Years later (in 1929), confirmed Moore's findings in general, but 
their subjects conformed decisively more to majority than to ex- 
Pert opinion. Marple conducted a somewhat more elaborate ex- 
Petiment in 1933, with 300 high-school students, 300 college 
Students, and 300 representative adults as his subjects. He sub- 
mitted to them a series of 75 judgments, to be marked yes, un- 
Certain, or no. After the interval of a month, he retested them 
of the same series of judgments, but this time indicated for is 
a the group what the majority opinion had been and 7 Fs 
«at was the judgment of leading authorities 1m the field. 
Sontrol” group cans simply retested on the original list, mi ay 
ication of majority or expert opinion on the items. N ae 
id that both types of influence were very effective pe 
inf the original opinions, but that majority “Pie also discov- 
ered ential than the judgment of the experts: ree 
t that the susceptibility of the three age groups hat E 
YPes of influence decreased with increasing age t nee 

8 school group was most influenced, the college group ne% 
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Hollow opinion showed that 93 per cent favored their hometown 
as the best or only acceptable site; 6 per cent thought it of equal 
merit with others; and 1 per cent favored another site. The 
77 per cent opinion had grown to 93 per cent, with practically all 
opposition eliminated. In the other community that was in- 
volved, Green View, the citizens also wanted the consolidated 
school. Feeling ran so high that fist fights occurred. An Elm 
Hollow family that was sending its boy to the Green View school 
was forced by the pressure of public opinion to enroll him in the 
local school. Everything — public opinion, self-interest, and 
emotional tension — seemed to point to a deadlock in which 
neither side would give in. 

Then the persuasive element entered the picture. The super 
visor of the township which included both Elm Hollow and 
Green View favored the latter location for the school. He won 
over four influential Elm Hollow residents by appealing to their 
self-interest: he made it profitable for them to have the schoo 
in Green View. With their connivance, a meeting was calle 
abruptly and without publicity in the Green View area. Few 
voters attended, but those who did selected Green View as the 
site for the school. After a preliminary burst of disapproval, 
Elm Hollow residents gracefully accepted the result of “a public 
election” and conformed to what was represented to them as the 
decision of the majority. As Schanck interpreted the result, it 
was a signal victory for the influence upon individual judgment 
of majority Cor apparent majority) opinion. 

The same conclusion is indicated in the “best seller” psychol- 
ogy; in the “unity movements” that always follow national elec- 
tions; in the tendency of fads and fashions to sweep the countly 
once they attain a respectable body of adherents. What “every” 
body is doing,” everyone wants to do. “Fifty million French- 
men can’t be wrong.” “Smoke the cigarette that millions pt 
fer. Do as the crowd does and you may be wrong, but you 
won't be uncomfortably conspicuous.” This is a philosophy so 
widely prevalent that the persuasive speaker must take it int? 
careful account when he formulates his appeals. To show that 
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hard-working, religious, generous benefactor of humanity. Pres- 
tige cannot often be created upon order, but it is always one of 
the most valuable assets that a persuasive speaker can have. 

Huey Long, a master of persuasive speaking, worked delib- 
erately to build up his prestige. His method in so doing is in- 
dicated in the following extract from a speech which he de- 
livered in the United States Senate on March 5, 1935: 


Mr. President, I am not undertaking to answer the charge that I 
am ignorant. It is true... Iam an ignorant man. I have had no 
college education... But the thing that takes me far in politics is 
that I do not have to color what comes into my mind and into my 
heart. I say it unvarnished. I say it without veneer. I have not 
the learning to do otherwise, and therefore my ignorance is often not 
detected. 

I know the hearts of the people because I have not colored my 
own. I know when I am right in my own conscience. I do not talk 
one way in the cloakroom and another way out here. I do not talk 
one way back there in the hills of Louisiana and another way here 
in the senate. 

I have one language. Ignorant as it is, it is the universal language 
within the sphere in which I operate. Its simplicity gains pardon 
for my lack of letters and education. 

Nonetheless my voice will be the same as it has been. Patronage 
will not change it. Fear will not change it. Persecution will not 
change it. It cannot be changed while people suffer. The only 
way it can be changed is to make the lives of these people decent 


and respectable. No one will ever hear political opposition out © 
me when that is done. 


Another way in which prestige might be employed by the per- 
suasive speaker was indicated in the English Parliament during 
the course of the American Revolution. In 1778 a group ° 
liberal members met to see if they could devise any method of 
diverting the Tory government of Lord North from the prose- 
cution of the war. In their joint session they worked out the 
most persuasive speech they could devise. | Then came the ques 
tion as to who should deliver it. Edmund Burke was too thor- 
oughly established as a Whig leader. Isaac Barré had the repu- 
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tation of being unstable and radical. Rockingham was thought 
oe Prosy. The prestige of these and other Whig leaders was 
ma in the estimation of the Tory majority. Then the group 
urned toward Charles James Fox as the one man who cou 
Ting to their cause the prestige that might give them a chance 
or success. He belonged to a family of assured aristocratic 
Se he was wealthy by inheritance; his father had been an 
~ lished 1 ory leader; Fox himself had fought with the Tories 
fo be on many issues; even oe eee 
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anecdote from the French Revolution which tells of an officer 
hurrying down the street to place himself at the head of his de- 
serting soldiers, who were helping to attack the government they 
were supposed to defend. “But I must follow them,” said the 
officer, “for I am their leader.” 

A leader must have two primary characteristics. In the first 
place, he must belong to and be a part of his following, and in 
the second place he must rise superior to his followers. Both 
characteristics are essential. An outsider is not welcomed as a 
leader. A group naturally turns to one of its own kind, who 
speaks the language of his fellows, experiences their joys and 
sorrows, knows their troubles and triumphs, shares their ambi- 
tions and animosities. His leadership comes in part from the 
recognition that he is a fitting symbol of what the group stands 
for. In following him, they follow themselves. This is one rea- 
son why “the best men” may not be chosen for public office. One 
who stands out too far above the group is simply left standing 
out. The successful salesman, politician, preacher, or commu- 
nity leader is essentially like the people he tries to influence. 

But on the other hand, the group will not turn to him as a 
leader unless he is a superior exponent of what they all stand for- 
This superiority may manifest itself in a number of ways. Very 
commonly it consists of a superiority of language — an ability tO 
express fluently and attractively what everyone feels but cannot 
put into words for himself. As Robespierre, canny leader of the 
French Revolution, expressed it, “He who can phrase it can lea 
it. He who can put the vague longings of the crowd into 4 
definite credo is exalted into the leadership. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt demonstrated this ability in 1932 with his twin phrases, “ he 
New Deal” and “The Forgotten Man.” Sometimes, too; this su- 
periority of the leader consists in his energetic and forceful fee! 
ing of what the group as a whole feels with less impulsion: 
Thus Huey Long and Father Coughlin expressed at white heat 
the concept of social injustice which was felt with less intensity 
by large numbers of people during the ’thirties. Or the supe. 
ority of the leader may consist of his standing for the best © 
the group’s conceptions. The power of Jesus was of this sort. 
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Krety yone feels a kinship with the Christian ethics. The com- 
mandment to love our neighbor as ourself is too rigorous to live 
E ier it is in thorough accord with what people feel they 
to id todo. The people always tend to idealize, and sometimes 
idolize, the leader who will formulate for them the best and 
highest potentialities that exist within themselves. 
a pe art of leadership, then, might be concisely defined as the 
“ity to belong to a group thoroughly, while rising above it in 
— speech, in intensity of feeling, or in fineness a tes 
Ww he ideal leader transcends his group in all three o these 
ays. Lincoln was one of the greatest leaders in American his- 
f He rose superior to his generation in character, in speech, 
us aA Tay determination to pursue ha oa $ o COE 
nection with iene z on k r “As Earl W. Wiley 
Wrote į „the common people ot his ’%s effectiveness as a 
Speak 1n estimating the sources of Lincoln's effe 
«ker, “A fondness for people collectively also characterizec 
coln . . . the herd impulse dominated his nature and acti- 


v . 

a his daily routine. He never outgrew the gang stage is 

tin “scence... The consequences of that attitude ee sigui 
iso, With eyes fixed on the crowd, Lincoln tended to merg 


i i i ts 
SNI i ji e i interpret social even 
dentity with that of the crowd, to H loyalty nike 


cond T at sla ao give E S United States 
Started The framers of the Constitution o aa! 
pl that immortal document with the wor e j: an ed 
Where - It is the way every leader must snare 

© the people choose their leaders for themselves. | 


Conclusion A 
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teristieg p cature of society, taking many shom he lives 
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aa a ee eel a a of the effect of their 
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deavors is to stand as high in the estimation of his associates as 
he can. The social influences upon an individual are expressed 
through various types of groups, and he in turn bears various 
kinds of relationships to society as a whole and to specific groups 
to which he belongs. His reactions are greatly affected by the 
desire for companionship and approval and the need for physical 
support. He seeks to conform to the standards of his fellows 
and at the same time to improve his status among them. He 
fears notoriety, but seeks fame. He readily yields his own opin- 
ion to that of experts, and even more to that of the majority. He 
worships success and follows leaders who represent best what he 
himself stands for. He is very definitely subject to the persua- 
sive use of social appeals. 

Each of these facts is in reality a key to persuasive influence. 
When a speaker is trying to open the minds of his audience to 
receive his point of view, he should have these keys at hand. 
He may have to try several before he secures the desired effect — 
or the first key he uses may open the way. In any event, when 
he seeks to influence the audience mind, it is better to fit keys 
into the locks on the doors of self-interest and social conscious- 
ness than simply to batter helplessly at the walls. 


PROJECTS 


1. Draw up as complete a list as you can of your own group 
loyalties. 

„a. Classify them among the four kinds of groups. 

b. Which ones do you have in common with most of your as 

sociates? 

c. Through which ones could a speaker best appeal to you? 

d. By what means could he best make his appeal? 

2. If you were to address your classmates, to what group loyalties 
would you appeal? Why? Through what means would you make 
your appeal? 

3. Show how social consciousness may be used as a persuasive 
factor in: 

a. Selling automobiles, refrigerators, or real estate. 

b. Urging enlistment in the army. 
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c. Appeali 

d a ari for more group loyalty or a better esprit de corps 

E Calne, unds for the Community Chest. te 

4, Writ p a political campaign. 

; e 5 
pagine iken T the names of ten of your close acquaintances. 
ome. What Keti athered together for a social evening at your 
ienee ail era. jects would be likely to be discussed? What dif- 
the group “oie an you expect to arise? Which members of 
with their cate gat be most influential in winning agreement 
techniques” wti hy? How much of their success 1s due to 
Much is due i ah they use consciously or unconsciously, and how 
bers be apt to o their personal qualities? Would any of the mem- 
improve their antagonize the rest? Why? What should they do to 
So Selec persuasive technique? 
the jeans ami organization in which you 
its members y phic it seeks to maintain and increase the loyalty of 
o you Aae : hat responsibilities do you owe to it? What benefits 
object? Upon T it? To what aspects of the organization do you 
Wise puni P what grounds might the organization expel or other- 
k Wha a member? 2 = 
alties> ome do national emergencies ha 
ch ones are strengthened? Which 


y? 


are active, and list all of 


ve upon group loy- 
ones are weakened? 


7. Sel 
ect for . 
study one. of the persuasive speeches reprinted in this 
er is trying to es- 


Volume ` 
tablish, = the proposal which the speak 
B group loyaltic ppeal does he make to self-interest? to sentiment? 
the urge t ies? to fear of social disapproval? to desire for status? 
o conformity? to the instinct of competition? to majority 


Opinion? t 
é Ip Pie teat opinion? to his own prestige or position of leader- 
peaking SE ola any of the principles of effective persuasive 
what s ave been discussed in Chapters JI and III? If so, 
in. Prepare a could you improve his speech? i a 
liy Project ioe ee speech to fit one of the situations described 
Sue to, and è i pecify what audience yo i be de- 
mae te and h select your appeals to social conscio 
10n withi © sentiment, so that they will release 
E if n ad lee particular group. 
` lowing ce to the kinds of group 4.44 in this chapter, the 
“mary, g assifications are sometimes used: i and out-group; 
8toups, Hi onic and derived groups; 
if you can find definitions OF 


ur speech wou 
usness, tO self- 


the springs of 


descriptions of 
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of groups in books on social psychology. What do these concepts 
add to your knowledge of the persuasive effectiveness of social con- 
sciousness? 

to. Draw up a list of twelve questions which adequately cover the 
informational content of this chapter. Devise some of them to en- 
courage discussion through the expression of various points of view. 
Phrase others in such a way that the answer will require the citation 
of examples from personal experience. Be sure that you can answer 
the questions yourself. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE SPEAKER AND THE OCCASION 


“What you are shouts so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” — RALPH 
Wa po Emerson. 


“One thing in life calls for another; there is a fitness in events and places. 
The sight of a pleasant arbor puts it in our mind to sit there. One piace 
suggests work, another idleness, a third early rising and long rambles in the 
dew. The effect of night, of any flowing water, of lighted cities, of the peep 
of day, of ships, of the open ocean calls up in the mind an army of anony- 
mous desires and pleasures... Certain dank gardens cry aloud for a mut 
der; certain old houses demand to be haunted; certain coasts are set apart for 
shipwreck.” — Rozenr Louis STEVENSON. 


The preceding chapters have been concerned with the factors 
of self-interest and social consciousness which lie within an indi- 
vidual and which impel him toward a given decision. This 
chapter deals with two factors which lie outside both the pet 
suadee and the persuasive problem itself; which, consequently, 
are irrelevant to the issues that ought to guide him in reaching 
a decision, but which do nevertheless play important roles in 10- 
fluencing his reaction. An individual is very much affected in 
a decision he reaches by the personality of the one who presents 
the proposal to him and by the circumstances in which it is pre- 
sented. : 

The persuasive speaker should give the same careful consid- 
eration to these two factors that the director of a play gives t° 
selecting, costuming, and making up his cast, and to arranging 
the scenery, lighting, and sound effects for the stage. A well 
written play can be ruined if the acting and staging are ineffec’ 
tive; just as truly, a well-composed persuasive appeal will fai 
unless the circumstances of delivery and the influence of the 
speaker’s personality are favorable. It was the reasoned judg 
ment of the great Roman teacher, Quintilian, that a poor spee¢ 
powerfully delivered was preferable to a good speech mangled m 
the presentation. 

9o 
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Section I. The Speaker's Personal Influence 


e aliaa ie such a high opinion of a speaker that it 
hell won a w u he says, his persuasive battle is more than 
laara the s a - the other hand, the audience is antagonistic 
ening Be — er as a person, his chances of winning accept- 
fke Solve proposal are dim indeed. It is in this sense that 
SPE pa s f reese must be considered a major factor in 

. Aristotle considered it important enough to rank as 


One of : a 
of the threefold sources of persuasive effectiveness (the 


other ty, $ 5 à 
t two being the facts and logic of the subject matter, and the 
dience). Emerson 


ig biases, and opinions of the au ners01 
amous personality as the most important factor of all in his 
hank Sement which is used as one of the themes for this 
pter: “What you are shouts so loud that I cannot hear what 
you Say.” 
oo iplomats have a word for it. 
Teprese personally obnoxious that he no lon; ; 1 
eis EEE of his country in its dealing with ani -e pal 
ce on lh ons xing be 
Taen bis co akaaka ai mer hich he has been aeered: 
tee The ountry and the nation to which < 3 pope 
Over he simply is not the man for the position. e mus i 
mo the diplomatic duties to someone who will be personally 
re acceptable. l 
tional same situation is often found in private Ha we oni 
inspi and social. Some men attract friends, breed con wia 
the trust, and are consequently helped along to nies by 
nee will of countless associates. Others, despite ‘a 
ed abilities, are regarded with reserve oT suspicion, e o 
a d for every advancement, and are, regarded wit peig 
X al will for such success as they manage to achieve. ly 
t Perience teaches that the art of “winning friends” is a vast @ 
E X uencing men in þusiness:” To be hailed by one’s associates 
Whar d fellow” is an accolade to be high ree lly Pi 
ow are the elusive qualities that make mae Sane 
„7 can they be identified? Can they be developecy 


When a diplomat has be- 


nger is an effective 
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tentative answers to these questions are available and will be con- 
sidered in the following pages. 


A. Personality Testing 


Three types of tests have been devised to measure personality. 
The first consists of various kinds of rating scales, or means of 
securing the judgment of an individual’s associates regarding his 
social effectiveness. Some of these tests call for man-to-man 
comparisons. With a group of men to be rated for, say, hon- 
esty, one would be described as highest, another high, the next 
middle, then low, and, finally, lowest. If there are more than 
five in the group being rated, the others are placed at appropriate 
positions on the scale. In another kind of rating test, numerica 
symbols are used: for instance, one might rate at 100 per cent 
in honesty, another at 90 per cent, a third at 80 per cent, et cetera. 
A third rating scale uses various descriptive terms, such as “Ab- 
solutely honest in every thought and action,” “Would never 
steal,” “Might temporize under some circumstances,” et cetera: 
A fourth rating scale employs a line marked at intervals, with 
one end representing the greatest amount of the trait, the other 
end the least amount. The subject is rated by having a check 
placed at the proper point on the line. 

A second type of test consists of a questionnaire, by means of 
which the subject himself provides the information used in rat- 
ing him. Such questions are asked as, “Do you cross the street 
to avoid meeting people you don’t like?” with the choice of an- 
swers ranging from habitually to never. 

For some traits of personality, objective tests of performance 
have been devised. The ability to remember names and faces 
can be tested by presenting to the subjects first names and faces 
together, then the names and faces in random order, with the 
problem of pairing them properly. Another performance test 
aims to measure the ability to judge the reactions of one’s fellows 
from facial expressions, voices, or their words. Still another is 
designed to measure the breadth of knowledge and of interests 
of the subject. A fourth seeks a comparative rating of an indi- 
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sa gh sense of humor. A fifth presents actual social problems 
e solved, of which the following is an example: 
veling salesman for fifteen years decides, 


that he will stay in one place and is 
f his company. You would expect 


a man who has been a tra 

n er pressure from his family, 

ened to the general office o 
1m to: 


Piena Like the office work because it is restful. 
. Become restless under office routine. 

. Seek a position with another firm. 

Be very inefficient in his office work. 


one aim of all of these personality tests is to arrive at a Per 
e aa | Quotient, or P.Q., which may become as well = E 
merel as the LQ. of intelligence testing. The results ay are 
is th y indicative, rather than being thoroughly dpe en iE 
ca fy reasoned judgment of Dr. Thelma Hunt, one © the most 

teful students of psychological testing, that No technique of 
hae measurement has yet proved thoroughly bei but 
é a Under favorable conditions, the reliability of these meth- 

ds, while below that of standardized intelligence tests, is still 


hig} ; : 
$4 enough to warrant their continued use. 


B. The Nature of Personality 


te There is no absolute agreement as tO what ee penal 

sts should seek to measure. The root meaning of personality, 

= i » Persona was the name 

giv per sonare, is “to speak through.” zr i 

pe en to the mask worn by an actor in Roman dram Rats: 
Tsona had a triple function; for it attracted attention fo 

; and, with a 


por te 
„> Tevealed th of character he represented, 21 
= JRS re easily audible. 


uilt-iņ mega h de hi ech mo 

phone, made bis spe 0 3 
“ha modern usage personality iS sometimes defined vagy is 
valg» hich makes one effective,” OT pes A 
o Ue”; sometimes inclusively as “the sum-tota i ones 
ted innate dispositions, impulses, tender Lea MS 
ig enc of the individual, arg s ao h a organ- 

€ncies”; and sometimes technically as '° y 
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Ficure 4. The Speaker's Personality 


ization within the individual of those psychophysical systems that 
determine his unique adjustments to his environment.” From 
the standpoint ofits function in persuasive speaking, person 
ality may be defined simply as those qualities of an individual 
which are recognized in his social relationships as constituting 
his real self. The types of qualities which are looked for are 
discussed in the following section. 


C. The Speaker’s Qualities 


Character. Deliberate wrongdoing is the shortest route e 
loss of public sympathy and esteem. Mistakes of the heart a 
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es easily forgiven than mistakes of the head. Not every- 
try. T} : z right, but it is demanded of everyone that he at least 
practic D aiga regard for ethics is partly sentimental, but largely 
tesis R 5 haracter is the foundation stone upon which society 
Wo ld stan Samuel Johnson told Boswell, modern civilization 
uld be utterly impossible if we could not trust one another. 
trough countless generations of social conditioning, mankind 
fe i oe to regard character as perhaps the ultimate value in 
ame” o highly is it regarded that its possession is an open ses- 
to many of life’s choicest rewards: better than the philos- 


' 

°pher’s stone, it turns to gold whatever it touches. ‘ 

Pal ae character is for the persuasive pake a mag 

controy, : he has it, no opponent can wound him; ee ie 
e eae he can move serenely, personally unscathed. k 

Ened h S are impregnable. And in attack his opposition 1 Mi 

y the assurance that he is motivated only by the highest 


Te 
$ a pm what is eternally right. “His strength is pri po ; 
Of the. ecause his heart is pure.” If this is true oF the i ya 
€ battlefield, how much truer is it in the forum, on t Pr a 
a in the market place! The greatest ange TA a : 
Ungu ive speaker can have is a character that is kno 
uestionably att 
emigre Reputation is the stereotypec. 1 
is Sree individual is known. It is an OVEREEE 
Product © personality. It is like the brand nam P 
to the > and it is just as important to the persua 
© manufacturer that his brand be widel achat 
c Publicity is a highly persuasive factor. A E 
reas mentator can command large aud 2 
= an unknown academic expert W! 
to be Frequently publicity passes for expertness owing. 
For i assumed that any man who is well man : 
Woul, Persuasive speaker to give no thought to R a 
“Sect of as foolish as for him to neglect aP o 
i Halis motivational problem. sevories with 
i teputatio will fall into one of three 7 a may be bad; or Ce) 
on: (@) he may have none (b)i 


ed impression by 
ification © 
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it may be good. He may fall into the first classification simply 
from not being well known, but this is not necessarily true. It 
is’ quite possible to be known widely without being known de- 
finitively. One's name may be recognizable, but not his person- 
ality. This is what happens to the individual who fails to make 
a lasting or clearly defined impression upon his associates. The 
youngster who has no nickname and the public figure who is 
spoken of as colorless are of this type. 

The establishment of a reputation depends upon some em- 
phatic, dramatic, and uniform type of impression which the in- 
dividual makes. Roosevelt’s smile, Mussolini’s pout, Winston 
Churchill’s ever-present cigar, Al Smith’s brown derby, and the 
late John D. Rockefeller’s custom of giving away dimes, are al 
“trade-marks” of this sort, around which ‘reputations naturally 
arise. When a reputation exists, if it is bad, the individual suf- 
fers from it. But if his aim is to reach and influence large num” 
bers of people, experience seems to indicate that even a ba 
reputation may often be better than none at all, Publishers 
may welcome attacks upon their books; many a best seller got 
its start by being banned. Politicians notoriously would rather 
be “smeared” than ignored. Good commercial advice is: “Get 
your product talked about: favorably if possible, but better ur- 
favorably than not at all.” 

This is not to gainsay that of all three possibilities, by far the 
most advantageous is to have a reputation that is good. The rise 
and fall in public favor and influence of such figures as Charles 
A. Lindbergh, ex-President Herbert Hoover, and General Hugh 
Johnson are cases in point. Quite aside from the personal ua 
happiness that is caused by a decline in reputation is the con- 
siderable loss in influence that results. One who has a reputa 
tion for snobbishness, for laziness, or for irresponsibility, we 
surely suffer in persuasive effectiveness. “Who steals my puts 
wrote Shakespeare, “steals trash . . . but he that filches fro™ 
me my good name robs me of that which not enriches him, 27 
makes me poor indeed.” 

Appearance. Appearance should be considered in two cate 
gories, which may be designated as natural and assumed. In 
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es pa such factors as height, weight, and gt 

‘ he latter category covers carriage and | ; 
i and appropriateness of dress, A number of studies which 
ave been made of the relationship of physique and success seem 
© indicate that size is an important factor. Large men, for in- 

mance, are more apt to hold executive positions than are small 
SS Wo representative studies, both made by E. B. Gowin, 

Summarized in the following table and graph. 
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Ficure 5. In comparing the physiques of executives and policy holders, 
Gowin found a significant difference in their height. 4 


exceptions are at least as important as the general trend. It is 
not only well to know that large men have a natural persuasive 
advantage over small ones, but it is just as valuable to note that 
this advantage is very often offset by the many other factors in 
volved in the total personality. A large man who slouches aw 
wardly and appears ill at ease is doubly handicapped, whereas 
many a small man manages to look “every inch a king.” The 
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great Sou 
only Saibo orator, Alexander Hamilton Stephens, weighed 
Diem. pounds and was barely five feet tall. Napoleon 
inches; St rag five feet two inches; Lenin, five feet three 
five Feet “i mes five feet five inches; Mussolini and Hitler each 
our hei inches. Billy Rose, the master showman, is five feet 
sique is = tall. oe important consideration insofar as phy- 
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dents rate one another for the qualities of pleasantness of per- 
sonality, steadiness or reliability, expressiveness, and social ad- 
justment. Upon correlating the results, he found that social 
adjustment provided the best measure of pleasing personality. 
No other factor proved “nearly as important as a general social 
adaptability.” Through a series of similar studies he reached 
the following conclusion: “if an individual's fear ratio is low, if 
his social intelligence is high, if he is expressive and emotionally 
steady, that individual will have a pleasing personality.” 

The quality of social ease is certainly aided by a good sense of 
humor and by what is closely allied to it, a sense of proportion. 
Individuals who “blow up” over a misplay in bridge or wax 
scathingly sarcastic over an accidental tardiness in keeping an 
appointment, are difficult to live with. On the other hand, the 
ability to smile over slight mishaps, to recuperate easily from dis- 
appointments, to avoid feeling hurt by myriads of fancied social 
slights, are all ingredients of the well-balanced, persuasively effec- 
tive personality. They all contribute their bit to that comfortable 
and comforting attribute known as social ease. 

Sincerity. Great earnestness generates real power behind an 
idea. If we don’t like the idea, we are apt to term the power 
fanaticism; if we do, we call it sincerity. In either case it ee 
be described as a sense of mission. No real leadership is possible 
without it. We recognize it in the minister's “call,” in the re- 
former's zeal. The poet William Cowper described it in the 
words: 


No wild enthusiast ever yet could rest, 
Till half mankind were like himself possessed. 


Lord Nelson, the hero of Trafalgar, wrote that the mission tO 
serve king and country was always “before my mind’s eye as 2 
radiant orb that courted me onward to renown.” Sometimes this 
drive consists of general ambition, as seems to have been the case 
with Woodrow Wilson, who confided to his wife in 1894 that 
he was “hungry — too hungry — for reputation and influence. 
Always it is an insistent belief by the individual that his task 
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is important, that his contribution is urgently needed, that what 
Aes doing is unquestionably worth while. It is directly con- 
trary to the feeling of the English Lord who yawned himself 
Own in the midst of his speech because he felt too bored to go 
on! Tt is contrary, too, to the habit of qualification which some 
Prakers develop — the habit of smothering their ideas beneath 
“Mes ket of such phrases as “on the whole,” “toa pews 
as th or in a manner of speaking. roy: suc p re 
are F are proper intellectual safeguards, but aame. 
wh erely cushions for an intellect which is too lazy : 
"paer the alleged facts it is bandying about are realty -F F. 
But os dull, phlegmatic, feelingless speech is alway pe bye. 
typ Ong speeches that are fired with enthusiasm, there are t 
rhe of sincer ity, one of which must be regarded with ees 
by gee emotional intensity, which may essing a. 
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proverb has it, “Blessed is the man who knows and knows that 

he knows —he is a leader; follow him.” When a persuasive 

speaker is warmly asserting the merits of a proposal, his audience 

should subject him to the test of intellectual conviction proposed 

s Dr. Samuel Johnson: “Do you think you are right or do you 
now?” 


D. The Speaker's Attitudes 


An important part of the speaker's personality consists of his 
attitudes toward his audience, his subject, and himself. Does he 
respect his auditors? Does he consider them as mature indi- 
viduals, with minds of their own, with points of view which are 
just as important to them as his are to him? Or does he present 
his papae with arrogant presumption, as though he felt him- 
self to be a sage casting crumbs of enlightenment before chil- 


¥. drei’, À speaker who does not respect his audience will never 


be respected by it. One cannot “talk down” to a group of peo- 
ple and receive their respectful concurrence in return. Unless 
the speaker thinks of his speech as a meeting of minds betwee? 
himself and his audience, as a give-and-take conversation, as 2 
-sharing of attitudes and beliefs, he is creating by his own attr 
tude a barrier to his success. ; 
Similarly, the speaker’s effectiveness will be greater if his audi- 

__ ence senses that he has an attitude of genuine humility towar 
K his subject matter. Truth is an elusive phantom not easily cor- 
_ralled. It is seldom indeed that all the truth is on the speakers 
side. Nor can a speaker often honestly say that he has ex- 
amined every aspect of his subject to its ultimate extent. It p 
well, then, to follow the practice of Benjamin Franklin in avoid- 


Finally, the speaker's attitude toward himself should be well 
balanced. Calm assurance lies in the realm between arroganc® 
and uncertainty. It is born of the speaker’s knowledge that he 
is giving his audience the best fruits of his most thoughtful com 
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Sideratio : 

moral i Ee Br his proposal is consequently based upon 
amines ini mes and not upon mere emotional intensity. 

a persuasive s SE conclusions regarding the importance to 
conducted by he Ei of his attitudes were indicated by a study 
women will ay H. Simpson at Barnard College. Using 185 
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I each i a 24 of the girls ina control group, the other 
a total of nine z in four fifty-minute discussions, and each took 
iscussion the hours of personality and intelligence tests. Before 
ecured; this attitude of each participant toward the topic was 
Was comp] was checked with the attitudes after the discussion 
pleted, and was checked again after an interval of time 
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immediate (but not lasting) influence, and between radicalism, 
as measured by the Social Attitudes Inventory, and both imme- 
diate and lasting influence. His study merits the most careful 
examination. In general, it indicates that of all the possibly per- 
suasive factors listed in the eight questions, the attitudes held by 
the speaker are among the most important. 


E. The Speaker's Abilities 


Some speakers are more persuasive than others simply because 
they are recognized by their fellows as being more capable. It 
is but natural that we should yield our judgment most readily 
to those whom we acknowledge to be genuinely superior. Simp- 
son’s test supports this observation, as does our everyday experi- 
ence. Positive assets to the speaker are high intelligence and a 
wide background of information. Some speeches which are 
loaded with facts “smell of the lamp.” They have obviously 
been hastily assembled with the aid of almanacs and statistica 
abstracts. These are better than unsupported assertions, but 
they lack the authority of a speech which is based solidly upon 
wide reading, keen observation, intelligent consideration, an 
tich experience. 


F. The Speaker’s Mechanisms 


Finally, the personality of the speaker, whatever it may be, 35 
conveyed to the audience by his voice and bodily actions. These 
constitute his visual and auditory codes. Whatever impressions 
they communicate advance or retard the audience's acceptance 
of the speaker's proposal. Good voice and well-poised action até 
as much parts of the persuasive arsenal as are the appeals wove? 
into the fabric of the speech. Many a persuasive writer is 4 
complete failure when he leaves the typewriter for the forum- 
His knowledge of how to formulate persuasive appeals does him 
little good if he cannot communicate them, All the lessons 
which the speaker has had in voice and posture will be neede 
when he seeks success in persuasion. 
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Conclusion 


Just as real a factor in persuasion as self-interest and social 
consciousness is the personality of the speaker. It is the channel 
through which all his appeals must be directed to the audience. 
Whether they arrive successfully depends upon how well the 
channel serves. Weaknesses in his character or reputation, un- 
favorable appearance, lack of social ease, or the suggestion of 
insincerity will greatly handicap his proposal, regardless of its 
intrinsic merits. His attitudes, his abilities, and his mechanisms 
of delivery are all important in influencing the audience reaction 
to his speech. i 

A good partial portrait of an effective persuasive personality 
is drawn by Louis Adamic in his description of Eliot Steinberg, 
a simple immigrant, included in his study of American types, 


From M any Lands. 


Everything interests him. As one talks to him he has a listening 
look about him, as though his ears were standing up. He is one of 
the best listeners I know — a rare quality in people who are also good 
talkers. His body is poised to catch every word and sound, | Now 
and then his entire body seems concentrated in the pupils of his eyes. 
He listens with his head slightly tilted down, his eyes lifted wide, 
waiting, evoking and absorbing your words and meaning. And 
when he talks all of him appears to be thinking, speaking, respond- 
ing. Yet his manner is not compulsive; it is inviting. While not 
egoless, the man is humble. He conveys to you his vitality, draws 


you to his quest. 


These are personality attributes that one who aspires to persuade 
should seek to cultivate. 


Section II. The Occasion 


Every salesman realizes the value of getting inside the house 


: i ke a sale. 
to display his wares. The front porch is no place to ma a 
wets fe long recognized the effect of moonlight shimmering 


On the ripples of a stream. The subway during the noon tush 
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is not an effective setting for romance. There is a time and a 
place for everything. Persuasive speaking is no exception. 
Much of the speaker's effectiveness depends upon the circum- 
stances in which the speech is delivered. It is worth while to 
take the important factors of the occasion into careful account. 


A. Prestige Elements in the Occasion 


A speaker is not without honor save in his own neighborhood. 
That is one way of saying it. Max Eastman expressed the same 
idea when he wrote that a poet in history is divine, but a poet 
in the next room is a joke. It all adds up to the easily observed 
fact that prestige is in inverse ratio to familiarity — or, in the 
words of the proverb: familiarity breeds contempt. One prestig? 
element the speaker may well note is that his words are apt to 
carry more weight with auditors who do not rub elbows wit 
him in daily concourse. It is hard to press one’s intellectua 
authority upon one’s fishing mates and bridge partners. Con- 
versely, many a cause has been aided by having an “outside 
authority” come in to speak for it. When a speaker is calle 
upon to address his own intimates persuasively, it is well for 
him to be exceedingly modest and to rely much more heavily 
upon facts, logic, and the experience and special beliefs of the 
audience than upon his own prestige. ; 

Much depends, too, upon the nature of the meeting at which 
the speech is given. The same speech delivered once at an 1 
formal club meeting and another time at the commencement 
exercises of a great university will sound more impressive on t 4 
latter occasion. The presumption is all in favor of a speake! 
who has been carefully selected for a notable occasion, and it 3 
apt to be against a speaker who has been casually asked to spe? 
to an indifferent group. Similarly, the auspices under whic 
the speaker appears are important. One who merely represents 
himself lacks the authority of a speaker who has won the n0™ 
ination of his party to a high office, or who comes to spea 128 
the representative of a well-known organization. If Paul ne 
were announced to speak on “Maintaining Tempo in Rad! 
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Ficure 6. Typical Auditorium Shapes 
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ig squarely upon a large number of the auditors, and is under 
e necessity of twirling constantly about like a weather vane. 
most as bad is the situation in which the audience stretches 
Cut on either side of the speaker, with only a small number 
directly in front. The square auditorium is a bit better, and the 
oblong shape, with the speaker's rostrum at one end, is a definite 
mprovement. But most satisfactory of all is the shape of many 
Church auditoriums — a keystone figure, with the seating arrange- 
Ment centering upon the altar. In this type of meeting place, 
€specially when the floor slopes forward, it is easier to look at 
the speaker than to look anywhere else. This result should be 
e desideratum of all auditorium construction. When the hall 
which the speaker must use does not approximate it, he should 
nd whether it is possible to arrange the seats in the desired 
Shape, 
The general appearance of the hall is also important. It should 
£ orderly and symbolically effective, and contribute to the crea- 
tion of the right atmosphere. Brown and Wong conducted a study 
to determine the effect of the surroundings upon the amount and 
Quality of mental work which could be done. They selected two 
Stoups of twelve subjects each, which closely approximated one 
another in intelligence. One group was given a multiple-choice 
test in a room which was littered with junk; the other was given 
the same test in a room that was neat, orderly, and pleasing. 
The latter group did 39 per cent better mental work than the 


former, The inference for the persuasive speaker is plain. 

he value of symbols is indicated in church architecture, in 
‘he banners and insignia which decorate the walls of fraternal- 
order meeting places, and in the liberal use of flags to set Ei stage 
PT patriotic assemblies, If, wherever the auditors my glance, 
their €yes alight upon symbols which enforce the speaker's point 
of View, his persuasive task is rendered considerably easier. 


Similarly important is the right atmosphere for the speech. 
This is pie. ama uri which might be termed emotional 
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fiction and poetry have long recognized the importance of the 
right setting. Edgar Allan Poe’s short story, “The Fall of the 
House of Usher,” is rated a masterpiece primarily because of his 
skill in the creation of just the right atmosphere for his plot an 
characters. 

The use of atmosphere in persuasive speaking is well illus- 
trated in the contrast offered by a typical church and a typica 
evangelist’s tabernacle. The whole effect of the atmosphere 0. 
the former is to subdue the individual and to create a feeling © 
quiet worship. Tones are hushed, even the restless auditors sit 
still, their bodies stoop, their minds submit to the quiet influ- 
ence of the worshipful atmosphere. But in a revivalist’s taber- 
nacle all this is reversed. Instead of stained-glass windows, 4 
heavily symbolical altar, and a hushed air of reverence, the audi- 
tor is seated in a tent or a rough building with unfinished walls. 
The floor may be covered with sawdust; the chairs are movable 
and rather uncomfortable. The auditors are apt to laugh, ta k, 
and shift about. The atmosphere is designed to facilitate eX 
pressiveness, rather than to quell it. As a result, the former situ- 
ation is inhibiting; the latter removes inhibitions. The form 
induces passive acceptance; the latter emphatic expression. I 
is no accident that staid, reserved churchgoers may join in the 
chorus of “amens” and “hallelujahs” and heed the altar calls at 
ies meetings. The atmosphere is carefully designed to t a 
end. 

One further architectural consideration of importance is the 
platform. Should the speaker be elevated above the listeners, or 
should he remain physically on their level and close to them 
The current trend in public speaking toward the conversation?” 
style — the “fireside chat” type of oratory — is favored by the lat 
ter situation. If the speaker wishes to stress his independen®® 
of prestige, his thorough intent not to persuade, but merely A 
serve as a mouthpiece of general opinion, or if he wishes t° his 
the confidential, intimate, man-to-man type of approach to DI 
audience, he would do best not to use the platform. he 

The value of the platform rises in direct proportion tO t 
degree of impressiveness which the speaker seeks to achieve- 
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formal occasions it should generally be used. When the audi- 
ence is inattentive and restless, it is easier to dominate it if the 
speaker is physically elevated. If, as was indicated in the discus- 
sion of the speaker's physique, sheer height is an impressive qual- 
ity, the platform would have value in accentuating it. When 
the crowd is large, the speaker will have to stand on a platform, 
in order to be seen and heard by all. In most circumstances, the 
speaker can choose freely whether or not to use the platform. 
His choice should be guided in the main by whether he seeks 
to be intimate or to be impressive. Experience will soon teach 
im to which role his powers are best suited. 


C. Illumination and Color 


Color and light have very definite effects upon mental proc- 
esses. The Department of Commerce has cited an instance in 
which a business firm changed the color of its walls from yellow 
to blue, Immediately, although the temperature was maintained 
unchanged at 72 degrees Fahrenheit, the employees commenced 
to complain of being cold. They felt comfortably warm again 
Only after the walls had been restored to their former color. 

Tessey, in investigating the influence of color upon mental and 
Motor efficiency, set his subjects to work at a table which was 
Successively flooded by red, green, and blue light. The results 
Were somewhat better under the red light, and were usually 

etter under bright illumination than they were when the inten- 

Sity of the light was reduced. Ferree and Rand, testing subjects 

at work under different colored lights, secured much better re- 

Lt ts with yellow, red, and orange lights than with green aad 
ue. The effects of the lighting upon both the efficiency an 

pes Comfort of the subjects are indicated in the table on page 
oA 

Aside from its effects upon efficiency and comfort, the nee 
tance of color and light in the creation of atmosphere is = 

nown. In the theater their use for this purpose has been s 
veloped into a highly specialized art. For example: blue, ae , 
‘nd black are used to accentuate feelings of gloom, mystery, 
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Feelings of discom- 
Per cent loss fort appeared after 


Color of light used of efficiency —— seconds 
Unsaturated yellow 5.43 116 
Reddish yellow — more saturated 7.57 94 
Unsaturated yellow with trace of red 8.29 go 
Orange-yellow 8.39 go 
Unsaturated yellow with trace of green 8.48 99 
Unsaturated yellow with more green 24.00 48 i 
Unsaturated yellowish-green 25.51 34 d 
Unsaturated yellowish-green with more green 33.14 25 
Greenish 39-14 21 
Bluish-green 54.86 14 


a a ee 
evil; the warm yellow colors suggest optimism, brightness, and 
joy; red deepens the feelings of passion, hatred, and shame; an 
white is traditionally the symbol of light, chastity, purity, truth, 
and peace. Changes in the distribution and intensity of the 
light, as well as in its color, are also used to assist the audience 
in the transitions from one mood to another. j 
The persuasive speaker does not have a lighting crew to assis 
him, but with the simple effects of color and illumination 1" 
mind, he can utilize what resources are available. When he is 
trying to stir the audience to action, it would appear that he 
should, if possible, have the hall illuminated with the warmer 
colors — and with sufficient intensity to provide plenty of light. 


[i 


D. Ventilation and Temperature 


Anyone who has perspired through a long meeting in a stuffy 
hall can testify eloquently to the value of roper air and tempera 
ture control. The human body is semakett efficient in main 
taining its normal, comfortable temperature, hee) 98 and 99 
degrees Fahrenheit. But if, in doing so, it has to perspire a” 
flush, or shiver and tremble to overcome the effects of externa 
heat or cold, it becomes anything but an effective receptor o: 
persuasive appeals. The attention which auditors are formed = 
give to their bodily discomfort they take away from the speax®* 
And with their attention go their interest, their desire to liste™ 
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and their willingness to be convinced. Similarly, if the oxygen 
supply is too low, the auditors become sleepy and the effort to 
attend to the speech is beyond their powers. 

When people are crowded together in a hall, the temperature 
range recommended by ventilating engineers is between 63 and 
68 degrees Fahrenheit, with the humidity at 50 per cent to 60 
per cent, and with the air in motion at the rate of 15 to 25 feet 
a minute. Air-conditioning engineers place the importance o 
air motion second only to temperature as a condition of bodily 
comfort. Air that seems stagnant and stuffy may be made com- 
fortable merely by circulating it. These details are too important 
to be overlooked. A speech, like a plant, can develop to its best 

Tuition only in the proper air. 


E. Distractions 


Many a speaker who feels his audience slipping away from his 
control blames the effect of distracting sights and sounds. It 
may be, however, that he is misinterpreting what is happening. 
Experimentation with the effects of distractions has been a favor- 
ite laboratory experiment, and curiously enough the subjects 
usually do better when distracted than when they are left alone. 

e method generally followed is to set the subjects to work at 
Some such task as typewriting or doing mental arithmetic, and, 
after a period of quiet, to introduce such distractions as ringing 
â bell, playing a radio, or producing a bedlam of noise. Hovey, 
who tested college students under such conditions, found that 

1) higher mental processes are comparatively unimpeded by 
istraction; (2) intelligence is not related to susceptibility to dis- 
traction; (3) there are no measurable individual differences in 
Susceptibility to distraction; (4) true mental ability is more near y 
approximated under conditions of distraction than under norma 
Circumstances. There typically is first a falling off of Cones 
then an actual increase. Many experiments with music indicate 
at it increases the effectiveness of mental work. eae 
ne large qualification is necessary in translating the 
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of these tests into terms of the persuasive-speaking situation. In 
all the experiments that have been conducted, the subjects were 
trying as hard as they could to overcome the effects of the dis- 
tractions. They were working competitively against their own 
previous scores, made under normal conditions, and against the 
achievements of their fellow subjects. 

This factor is very different from what occurs in the typical 
speaking situation. When a speech is being delivered in nor- 
mal circumstances, the only one whose attention is strongly fixed 
upon it is the ‘speaker; he is apt to be the only one vitally con- 
cerned in the achievement of the speech’s purpose. The audi- 
tors give their attention more or less willingly, but maintain it 
only because of three factors: Ca) the satisfaction they receive 
from the speech; (2) the desire to conform to the social require- 
ments of courtesy; (3) any personal feeling of respect or liking 
they may have for the speaker. The speaking situation is thus 
significantly different from the experimental situations. It may 
therefore be concluded that distraction need not weaken con- 
centration and effective mental effort, but that nonetheless dis- 
tractions do offer to relatively indifferent auditors a field of atten- 
tion to which they may gladly turn for relief from a speech which 
is not successfully engaging their interest. 


Conclusion 


This chapter has been devoted to the discussion of two basic 
factors in persuasion which are extrinsic to both the persuadee 
and the speaker's proposal. Hence, they are both logically irrete- 
vant to the process of reaching a conclusion; nevertheless, they 
do exercise a considerable effect. The speaker's personal influ- 
ence is exercised through his character, his reputation, his ap- 
pearance, his degree of social ease, his sincerity, his abilities, aD 
his mechanisms of voice and bodily action. The influence of the 
occasion is felt in the prestige elements which it may contain, 10 
the architectural features of the meeting place, in the illumina- 
tion and color of the hall, in the ventilation and temperature, 40 
in the amount of distraction which it offers. 


+ 
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PROJECTS 


1. Write a one-sentence definition of personality in your own 
words. Have you left out any essential elements or included any 
that are nonessential? Illustrate your definition by a reference to 
an acquaintance of superior personality. Do you feel that your def- 
nition has described adequately the qualities which make him so- 
cially attractive? If not, how can you revise it? 

2. List the eight personality qualities which are discussed in this 
chapter in what you consider to be the proper order of their impor- 
tance. Would you eliminate any from the list? Why? Would you 
add any? Why? In thinking of your own acquaintances, can you 
select one who is notable for the possession of each one of the quali- 
ties which have been described? Is there anyone whom you ad- 
mire, respect, or like who is deficient in several of these qualities? 
If so, how do you explain his appeal? 

3. Give yourself an informal but thoroughgoing personality test, 
using the following technique. List four of your close friends who 
are generally considered to have good personalities. Then rate each 
of them and yourself for each of the eight personality opani, rank- 
ing each of the five as highest, high, average, low, or lowest. Be as 
objective as possible. For a check on your results, have someone 
who knows all five of you go over the rating scale to see how well 
his judgment agrees with yours. As a final step, ask yourself what 
you can do, now, to improve your ranking. For your convenience In 
making this test, a rating scale is printed on pages 1 16-117. In each 
of the blanks fill in the appropriate ranking term. 

4. Arrange to have as many as possible of the following person- 
ality inventories administered to you by someone trained in psycho- 
logical testing: 

Gordon W. Allport and Floyd H. Allport, “A Test for Ascendance- 

Submission,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
23 (1928), 2. : 
obert é — The Personality Inventory, Stanford Uni- 


versity Press, 1935. k 
Franklin H. aan The Speech Inventory, C. H. Stoelting 
Co., Chicago. 
McAdory ATTE Bureau of Publications, Teachers Coll 


lumbia University. 


lege, Co- 
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Names Factors TO 


Character Reputation Appearance 


Yourself 


First Friend 


Second Friend 


Third Friend 


Fourth Friend 


Otis Self-Administering Tests of Mental Ability, World Book 
Co., Yonkers, New York. 

Pressy X-O Test Cof emotional stability), C. H. Stoelting Co., 
Chicago. : 
L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, Psychological 
Examination for College Freshmen, The American Council on 

Education, Washington, D: C 


5. Make a careful study of one or more of the following contem 
porary successful speakers, to attempt to discover to what extent they 
owe their success to their personalities, as distinct from the positions 
they hold, their “connections,” et cetera. Try to hear them speak, 
either directly or over the radio, and study their lives through biog- 
raphies and periodical articles. 


Bruce Barton Eleanor Roosevelt 
Winston Churchill Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Harry Emerson Fosdick Alfred E. Smith 
Adolf Hitler Clarence K. Streit 
Herbert C. Hoover Norman Thomas 
Robert M. La Follette Wendell L. Willkie 
Charles A. Lindbergh Stephen S. Wise 


6. Choose some speaker whom you hear frequently, whether v 
not he is well known, and whether or not he is pately aitoe 
tive. Assess him in terms of the eight pon factors, To wha 
extent is his speaking effectiveness determined by his personality? 


—— 
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Bs RanKep 


Social E Sinceri i ma Bodily 
ial Ease incerity Attitudes Abilities Mocheatems 


7. What, in your opinion, is the comparative importance of good 
personality for the following speech professions?, Why? 


Salesmen Ministers 

Teachers Public-relations experts 
Lawyers Professional lecturers 
Politicians Auctioneers 


8. Analyze carefully some “auditorium in which you frequently 
hear speeches. Criticize it on the basis of its shape, seating arrange- 
ment, size in relation to the usual audience, its atmosphere, color'and 
lighting facilities, and its ventilation and temperature control. Out- 
line a plan for improvement of the auditorium. 

9. What advice would you give a speaker to assist him in making 
the best possible use of the auditorium as it now stands? 

10. Give instances of speeches you have heard which have been 
Ca) notably successful or (b) unusually ineffective in part because 
of their physical surroundings. 

11. Discuss the interrelationships of performance and physical 


surroundings of: 
. A sermon delivered in a church. 
. A revival meeting held in a tent or in a bare hall. 


. A circus performing in a tent. 

. A student taking an examination in a large, crowded hall. 

. A speaker (1) in a hot, stuffy hall; (2) on a street corner; (3) 
at a banquet table; (4) on the rear platform of a train; (5) 


from a radio studio. 
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CHAPTER V 
HIDDEN BARRIERS TO PERSUASION 


ont 
ie ree hundredths or, possibly, nine hundred and ninety-nine thou- 
Ae aa of our activity is purely automatic and habitual. . . To each sort of 
pression we have an automatic, ready-made response.” — WILLIAM JAMES. 


u 
Pee en 3 are we? What is our character if not the condensation of the his- 
itty a ave lived from our birth, nay even before our birth, since we bing 
ane mant poms dispositions? _Doub ess we think with only a small part o! 
flint ra "4 ut it is with our entire past, including the original bent of our soul, 
Gmi lesire, will, and act. Our past, then, as a whole, is made manifest to 
its impulse; it is felt in the form of tendency, although a small part of 


it i A 
only is known in the form of idea.” — Henri BERGSON. 


Every student of human motivation at some point or other in 
he discussion of it stresses its inscrutability. For the study of 
p human mind, we are somewhat less well situated than the 
lind philosopher who was searching in a dark cellar for a black 


cat. There are many tendencies that may be charted fairly defi- 


nitely; there are many thought processes that can be traced. But 


T as the analyst has settled himself for a comfortable jog along 
at appears to be a clear trail of motivation, the way js sud- 


denly lost, and a decision pops out which seemingly has no rela- 
It is this peculiar behavior 


tio x 
a to the “proper” motive at all. 
ot mind which has encouraged belief in supernaturalism — in 


” . eae . 3: . S 
unches,” “woman’s intuition,” “a sixth sense,” and similar 


o z z F 
Popular conceptions. When we cannot explain a given mental 


ees we readily leap to the conclusion that it is inexplicable 
Ol atural grounds. 
that Bie ctive psychologists, however, stubbornly cling to the ae 
the r ere are laws of behavior for the mind just as hag are for 
should . o£ creation. The fact that they are difficult to ¢ ioe 
that th not discourage the quest, nor does it necessarily indicate 
light T experimental, observational methods are wrong. N x 
Oce ay been shed upon the reasons for the gaps that seeming, y 
ur in human thinking, even though in a given instance a psy 
121 ; 
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choanalyst might not have all the necessary information to per- 
mit him to follow the broken trail. Probably everyone has at 
some time flipped an ant from the top of a table or some other 
object to the ground a yard or more away. The little insect picks 
itself up and hurries tight along to its chosen destination, al- 
though on an entirely different route. Just so does the human 
train of thought appear to be subject to giant flips from one 
route to another, although always tending to seek the goal of its 
choice. Just when one of these flips will occur, what causes it 
in a specific instance, and how to recall the mind to its previous 
motivational route, are all questions which cannot be answered. 
It would be very convenient for persuasive speakers if they could 
be. The failure of motivational psychology at this point is one 
of the principal reasons why invariable success in persuasion 1s 
beyond hope. The most skillful persuasive speaker must be 
reconciled to an uncertain percentage of failures. 

But the general nature of the mental flips is pretty well known. 
They are not mysterious in nature, but simply hard to follow in 
operation. In the following pages four of these hidden obstacles 
in: analyzed and Suggestions are offered for converting them into 
aids. 


Section I. Compensatory Mechanisms 


From the discussion of subjective dominance in Chapter II, it 
appears that each individual’s thought and activity tend towar 
the accomplishment of his own maximum well-being. In Chap- 
ter III it was pointed out that this tendency of the ego is modifie 
by the urge to conformity and the desire for status. From the 
factors discussed in these two chapters, the following principle 
emerges: whenever objective reality is unsatisfactory to the eg0» 
the ego attempts to seek a satisfactory adjustment along lines that 
are socially acceptable. ‘These adjustments constitute compensa- 
tory mechanisms. Psychologists are agreed that the need for an 
the practice of compensation are universal, although there is 10- 
finite variation in the forms used, the skill manifested, and the 
results achieved. 
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A. The Role of Compensation 


Adler is one notable champion of the importance of compen- 
sation. He believes that it underlies all personality, and that all 
achievement is due to it. Adler's theory is that all of life is a 
struggle to attain superiority; that when this urge is thwarted a 
feeling of inferiority develops; and that the desire for superiority 
thereupon seeks compensatory outlets. Dewey insists that man- 
kind’s intellectual development is itself a compensation for the 
inability to find a satisfactory adjustment on the physical levels 
of activity. As he says, “We think because we have to think.” 
Virchow has stated a law of similar import in the field of medi- 
cine. “There is no hypertrophy without lesion,” he declared; or, 
in other words, wherever there is an overdevelopment of an 
organ, it is in compensation for some strain or injury to itself or to 
some related organ. Vaihinger relates the compensatory mecha- 
nism directly to the basic need of satisfying the ego. “Tt must 
be remembered,” he wrote, “that the object of the world of ideas 
as a whole is not the portrayal of reality — this would be an 
utterly impossible task — but rather to provide us with an instru- 
ment for finding our way about more easily in this world.” All 
these students of personality are but saying, each in his own 
way, what must be apparent to the most casual observer; namely, 
that all normal individuals have some feelings of inadequacy for 
which their egos force them to seek some form of compensation. 

Everyone is aware of the difficulty of living up to the highest 
expectations of one’s family and friends. Sometimes it is hard 
to meet the standards set by society. Frequently, one entertains 
doubts of his ability to achieve al that he demands of himself. 
It is abnormal for these doubts to become patternized into the 
lonely, defeated, fear-ridden inferiority complex. But it is equally 
abnormal for an individual, who must be aware of the undevel- 
oped potentialities within himself and the challenging possibil- 
ities without, not to experience some dissatisfactions with the role 


which he plays in life. } 
This dissatisfaction and the efforts to compensate for it make 
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themselves manifest very early in life. Lehman and Witty showed 
that the common childhood game of “playing school” is really a 
compensatory mechanism which symbolizes for the children the 
knowledge, power, and prestige which they cannot get in their 
ordinary activities. In another study, based on a questionnaire 
answered by 6000 children of Kansas City, Missouri, Lehman 
and Witty established the fact that the intense interest of chil- 
dren in movies is another evidence of their search for compensa- 
tion. The delight of children in “dressing up” in their parents 
clothing must be traced to a similar desire. The taste for fairy 
tales and, at a later age, the love for stories of adventure, travel, 
and romance are similarly motivated. p 
These reactions of children are modified but far from dissi- 
pated in adults. Audiences of stay-at-homes are frequently eager 
to hear speeches on distant lands. City dwellers are apt to be 
interested in farm life and typically spend their vacations in the 
country. Bookish students may be sports enthusiasts. A mans 
avocation usually differs widely from his vocation. In these 
and in hundreds of other instances we are accustomed to see 
ing people whose main interests lie in one direction develop sup” 
plementary interests of a very different sort. The tendency 
provides a series of satisfactions, many of them vicarious, whic 
people would otherwise never have a chance to enjoy. 
Compensation would be wholly unnecessary if everyone could 
order his life exactly as he wished. In that case, the girl who 
wanted to be beautiful would not have a sallow complexion an 
stringy hair; the boy who wanted to be athletic and adventurous 
would not have flat feet and a thin chest; the man ambitious t° 
be a physician would not become a pharmaceutical clerk. But, 
unfortunately, there is no one for whom life runs exactly accord 
ing to his heart’s desire. Vocationally, physically, socially, inte 
lectually, and in other ways one’s life is affected by forces out- 
side his control. The current of life is consequently ruffled wi 
` eddies and backwashes as attempts are made to stem the tide or 
even to reverse the stream. “We look before and after, and sig) 
for what is not. Even our sincerest laughter with some pain is 
fraught.” 
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i The impression should not be given that chronic dissatisfac- 
tion is a normal state. On the contrary, most people adjust 
themselves very well to their failures and limitations. There is 
every reason why they should. For if everyone is inferior to 
some other individuals and to some of the demands made upon 
him, he is just as surely superior to some other individuals and 
competent in meeting other demands. Failures and inadequa- 
cies on the one hand are offset by triumphs and capabilities on 
the other. Withal, the ego has a natural buoyancy which read- 
ily blinds it to many of its own defects. Even in circumstances 
of severe stress, most people could agree with the sentiment which 
Emerson noted in his Journal on April 6, 1842: “I am Defeated 
all the time; yet to Victory I am born.” 

But underlying this buoyancy of spirit which leads to a nor- 
mally satisfactory adjustment with whatever situation in life one 
secures, there is a restless, limitless craving for superiority which, 
unlike other cravings, has no natural limits of satiation. If 
blocked at one point, it turns restlessly to find other outlets. And 
even when the goal sought is achieved, the craving simply ex- 
Presses itself in other forms. Hunger is satisfied by food, but 
not ambition by success. Alexander wept that he had no more 
worlds to conquer. Any goal loses half its appeal when it is won. 
It must be at once superseded by another which substitutes un- 
certainty for success. Satisfaction at the best is but temporary 
and incomplete. “Excelsior” is the motto of all. 

Hence, compensation exists. It is an attempt to make good one 
loss by finding an equivalent substitute. It frequently manifests 
itself as a mental effort to subordinate the facts of reality to sub- 
jective desires, or to reconcile reality with ideality. “The mind 
is its own place,” wrote John Milton, “and in itself can make a 
heaven of fell, a hell of heaven.” In this kingdom of the mind 
we seek redress for the ills suffered in the flesh. When thwarted 

ere, we conquer there. Januslike we look both ways, at what 
we might be, and at what we are, and seek to translate the latter | 
Vision in terms of the first. Thus, by frequent shifts of empha- 
sis and interest, the balance of the ego js maintained. 
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B. Compensation’s Role in Persuasive Speech 


Compensation is a psychological factor which the persuasive 
speaker should examine with care. It leads to all sorts of seem- 
ing contradictions in the minds of the audience which he is try- 
ing to analyze. It may so affect a business leader whose policies 
are strictly conservative that he can be influenced only by an 
appeal to liberalism. It may lead an audience of self-seeking 
opportunists to act on some specific occasion in a wholly altruis- 
tic manner. It may cause the children of Republicans to vote 
Democratic. It may upset all the normal expectations which a 
speaker would have regarding the motivation of his audience. 

Unfortunately for the cause of persuasion, the compensatory 
mechanisms which may be operating upon a speaker's auditors 
are not always open to his inspection. This is one of the reasons 
why persuasion cannot always succeed. But these mechanisms 
are themselves subject to fairly uniform conditions which may 
observed and evaluated. There are reasonably definite forms 
which compensation assumes, and to know these forms and the 
conditions out of which they arise is to be forewarned and at least 
partly forearmed. 


C. Classes of Compensatory Mechanisms 


Compensatory mechanisms fall into two general classes: those 
that seek to adjust the individual to the facts and those that see 
to adjust the facts to the individuals. The first class is used when 
one realizes that the difficulty lies in himself and seeks to rectify 
it. The second class is based upon the conviction that the difi- 
culty lies in other people or in conditions beyond one’s control, 
and that therefore the individual himself has no responsibility 
for it. The first class is an advance upon the problem; the secon 
is a retreat before it. Either class may or may not achieve an 

adjustment that is satisfactory to the individual himself. The 
first class in the last one of its forms, and the second in all 0 
them are certain to be unsatisfactory in their effects upon one $ 


associates. 
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Compensation by adjustment. Direct compensation results 
when an individual faces his inadequacies and attempts to over- 
come them. Thus a poor dancer, instead of either continuing 
to struggle about the floor or giving up dancing entirely, may 
seek directly to overcome his problem by taking dancing lessons. 
Everyone is familiar with Theodore Roosevelt's childhood weak- 
ness, and of how by direct compensation he built himself into 
an athlete, hunter, explorer, soldier, and foremost exponent of 
“the strenuous life.” 

Indirect compensation is a similarly healthful approach to a 
problem that may be directly insoluble. A boy who may lack 
muscular co-ordination can indirectly compensate for his failure 
in athletics by becoming a superior scholar. Blind people com- 
pensate indirectly for their loss of vision by developing the other 
senses. Of course, weakness in one respect is no guarantee of 
strength in another, but it is true of personality as of rivers that 
a force dammed at one point will seek another outlet. 

Overcompensation results from an unsatisfactory attempt to 
achieve an adjustment to objective reality. In this instance, the 
ego, having been balked, compensates directly, but with poorly 
controlled energy. A naturally shy individual may overcompen- 
sate for this disability by forcing himself tactlessly upon other 
people and thus cause them to consider him rude and forward. 
A timid soul may overcompensate with a show of recklessness. 
Bullies are of this type. To test the point at which direct com- 
pensation becomes overcompensation, it is only necessary to 
apply the principle set forth on page 122. In overcompensation 
the ego continues to achieve a result which is socially unaccept- 
able, j 
_ Compensation by escape. Typical of the escape mechanisms 
Is projection. It takes two forms. One of them consists of see- 
ing one’s own faults in others. Thus, a stingy individual is apt 
to accuse his friends of penuriousness. A person of low intelli- 
gence may frequently refer to his associates as Ries 
A dogmatic disputant is sure that his opponents are intoleran’ 
and narrow-minded. Projection also works in reverse aie it 
is called intrajection), so that we tend to see the virtues of others 


being “dumb.” 


we 
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as existing also in ourselves. It is not uncommon to hear some- 
one say during the discussion of a speech made by a famous lec- 
turer, “You know, I have often had just those same ideas that 
he expressed.” Or we may be inspired by a piano recital to go 
home and resume our own practice at the keyboard. Or we may 
identify ourselves with the brilliant young hero of a novel, and 
wonder why we do not receive recognition as he does. “What 
has he got that I haven’t got?” is a half-humorous, half-conscious 
phrasing of this type of intrajection. 

A group of escape mechanisms is characterized by their tend- 
ency to retreat from consideration of problems. In its most 
extreme form this type of mechanism operates as an excess of 
humility and willing admission of weakness. It seeks to placate 
critics by abject surrender. “Don’t expect anything of me; I 
don’t expect anything of myself,” this attitude begs. It is fre- 
quently accompanied by self-pity and insinuates that by its mere 
expression the solving of all problems is made the responsibility 
of the recipient of this submission. Erring children and de- 
linquents are sometimes all too willing to avoid the painful 
process of reform by the pitiful admission, “I guess I’m just not 
any good.” 

Physical or mental solitariness is another form of compensa- 
tory retreat. Finding themselves inadequate to social demands, 
some individuals develop the desire to be alone. If their con- 
versation is unattractive, they become “the silent type.” At teas 
and receptions, they stand apart from the crowd and lose them- 
selves in contemplation of the design of the wallpaper to justify 
their lack of sociability. From this point it is only a step to the 
more serious retreat into the dream world of the autistic thinker. 
David Grayson tells the unforgettable story of a tramp who never 
could actually undertake any project, because he always built up 
such an ideal anticipatory picture of himself playing a triumpha 
tole that he didn’t dare subject his dream to comparison with 
pais. r 
= Two other retreat mechanisms are opposites. The “sour 
grapes” attitude is well known. Whatever virtue one does n 
possess is declared not worth the having. The nonintellectua 
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can see no good in scholarship; the sedentary think sports are a 
waste of time. Contrasted with this mental habit is the “sweet 
lemon” attitude, which holds that whatever traits one does pos- 
sess are very desirable, no matter how strongly they may be con- 
demned by others. A tactless individual may pride himself on 
being outspoken; a chronic grouch may make a philosophy of 
misanthropy; a poor penman may assume that “all great men 
write illegibly.” 

An unfortunately common compensatory mechanism is the 
derogatory attitude. We all know individuals who are always 
belittling the achievements of their associates. They pride them- 
selves upon the keenness of the sarcastic wit by which they make 
their victims squirm. They compensate for their own inability 
to achieve by making unpalatable the achievements of their 
friends. Yet they avoid the appearance of avowed envy by cloth- 
ing their attacks in the form of wit. They are always ready to 
laugh at the naïveté of aspiration, can be depended upon for an 

I told you so” commentary, and are cheerful mourners at the 
funerals of their friends’ hopes. 
_ Two forms of neurotic compensation are hysteria and regres- 
Sion. The first consists of mentally induced illness, such as the 
sick headache” which an individual may develop to escape an 
unpleasant engagement. The second consists of an actual re- 
treat into childhood. It may simply express itself as a “boy 
Scout” complex in adults, or it may go 50 far as to cause its victim 
to revert to baby talk, to infantile ‘habits, and to a helpless de- 
Pendence upon associates for such simple acts as eating, bathing, 
and dressing. These two latter forms of compensation are medi- 
cal problems, and will probably never enter the province of the 


Persuasive speaker. 


D. Practical Conclusions 


Audiences as well as individuals may be subject to compensa- 
tory mechanisms. Individuals associate themselves in groups, 
the groups are sometimes thwarted, and they seek to compensate. 
A political party that has just Jost an election, a student body 


Wy 


+ 
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whose team has lost a football championship, a fraternity that - 
has been stigmatized for poor scholarship, a nation that has been 
defeated in war, are all in need of compensation of some sort. | 
A speaker who addresses such groups of people should seek to 
direct them into one of the following healthful types of adjust- 
ment: 

1. He may suggest and inspire the seeking of direct com- 
pensation. Urge the political party to examine and redress its 
weaknesses, to reform its policies, to perfect its organization, and 
thus to work for success at the next election. Ask the student 
body for more loyal support of its football team and for a sports- 
manlike attitude toward the players who have lost this time, but 
who may win next fall if their morale is kept up. Show the 
fraternity members what factors have contributed to their low 
marks and map out a plan for improving scholarship. Analyze 
the military weaknesses of the nation that lost and work for 2 
stronger, more effective defense program. 

2. He may suggest a satisfactory form of indirect compensa- 
tion. Comfort the voters who lost by assuring them that the 
political sentiments they profess can be influential, even though 
they failed to elect their candidates. Present definite proposals 
for a program of public education or of legislative influence 
which they properly can adopt. Tell the student body that foot 
ball is only one form of athletics and that their united efforts 
should be directed to winning in basketball. Challenge the fra- 
ternity members to make up for their poor scholastic record by 
exemplary conduct and the fullest measure of co-operation with 
the university authorities. Urge upon the members of the de- 
feated nation the far greater glories of making real contributions 
in art, in commerce, and in promoting the spirit of internation- 
alism. 

3. The speaker may assume the responsibility of leadership in 
the effort to make up the loss. Adolf Hitler is an example, par 
excellence, of this means of helping a defeated people to com- 
pensate. In politics, in education, in any aspect of life, when- 
ever failure overwhelms a group, the first impulse is always t° 


“ 


? ~ 
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seek new leadership. It is a common saying that a time of great 
crisis always produces the leader who will save the situation. 
This is but another way of saying that wherever failure faces a 
group, the tendency is to abandon old leaders and seek new 
ones. It is the problem of the persuasive speaker to demonstrate 
that he has the new program to be followed. 

4. Finally, the persuasive speaker should take heart from the 
very need of his audience for compensation. This is a factor 
which gives to every new proposal some attractive power. ‘IE 
thwarted here, we conquer there.” A new plan, a new start, a 
new endeavor, a chance to rectify old mistakes through a new 
undertaking — another outlet for the creative energy which has 
been blocked in its existing channels — this is what the speaker's 
proposal might mean for his audience. This tendency has been 
illustrated in American history time and again as successive gen- 
erations relinquished their places in an established society to 
plunge westward into unknown lands, with untold possibilities 
for achievement. It has been illustrated also by the strength of 
reform movements in our history: for abolitionism, for temper- 
ance, for populism, for women’s suffrage, for internationalism. 
Huey Long’s promise to make “Every man a king” and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s program for a “New Deal” are but two examples 
of many in which persuasive speakers have won support for their 
Proposals largely because of the need of their audiences for 
Compensation. $ 


Section II. Subconscious Processes 
Much of our conduct is motivated by forces of which we are 
unconscious. We may act on impulse and have to search for a 
hought to a problem on 


reason afterward. We may give serious t ; ; 
which all the evidence seems to lead to one conclusion, yet fee 


Ourselves insensibly drawn to another. We may develop smn 
and apparently unmotivated likes and dislikes. We know that 
Tequently our motives are not understood even by ourselves. 
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A. Disputed Theories whit 


What is the explanation of this subconscious motivation? It is 
one of the most disputed concepts in psychology. Psychoanalysis 
is based entirely upon the supposition of a struggle between the 
conscious and unconscious minds. The behaviorists, denying 
even a “conscious mind,” dismiss the unconscious brusquely as 
a myth. Various viewpoints represent the unconscious as (1) a 
room, bundle, or filing cabinet in which impressions may be kept 
conveniently until they are needed; (2) as an active, personal- 
ized “mind,” just as definitely at work as is the conscious mind; 
(3) as a dynamic source of stored-up energy which may be re- 
leased to add power and drive to one’s conscious decisions. 

According to this first view, impressions are “stored up” in the 
memory, or (as Freud would have it) they are kept imprisoned 
there by a censor who constantly guards the exit. These stored- 
up impressions may be “remembered” by a conscious effort of the 
will or by various methods of psychoanalysis. According to the 
second view, the unconscious mind works constantly and may 
solve problems that are insoluble in consciousness. For instance, 
one may “take a problem to bed,” “sleep on it,” and awake the 
next morning to find that subconsciously it has been solved. 
This concept is similar to the idea of a duplex factory in which 
the “conscious” half fronts the street and is constantly subjecte 
to interruption and distraction, while the “unconscious” half is 
able to work with greater efficiency because it is removed from 
contact with the busy whirl of “public relations.” In other 
words, the conscious mind is constantly bombarded by external 
stimuli; the unconscious, say these theorists, being free from such 
a barrage, is more efficient. The third view represents the un- 
conscious as a primal, vital force, the id, comprising a mystic 
source of power which may be tapped by the individual who 
learns the secret of psychoanalysis or of subterranean mental 
exploration. : P 

‘These concepts of the “Unconscious” must be rejected. There 
is not only no real evidence to support them, but there are sim- 
pler, more valid explanations for the phenomena which they 
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"nt pT i , ace it does not follow that we should 
e x * er = a our mental rae are either 
oe. y others Cas the be aviorists wou like to believe) 
= en open to our own complete introspection. There 
=“ ems to be no reason to quarrel with the point of view of Henri 

ergson when he says, “Doubtless we think with only a small 
part of our past, but it is with our entire past, including the 
Original bent of our soul, that we desire, will, and act. Our past, 
then, as a whole is made manifest to us in its impulse; it is felt 


in the form of tendency, although a small part of it only is known 
in the form of idea.” 


B. The Subconscious at Work 
In this sense, that much of our current action is caused by 
pre-established tendencies, known to the psychologists as “dis- 
positions,” the term “subconscious processes” is used in this dis- 
cussion. It is neither mysterious nor supernatural, but simply 


neurological. The physiolo ical psychologists, who are among 
the strongest foes of the Snes of an “Unconscious Mind,” find 
an explanation for sudden impulses, mysteriously solved prob- 


lms, ceened licable likes and dislikes, in the structure 
mingly inexplicable 1 Every reaction that 


of the nervous system and relate t 
the body makes creates @ “disposition” to repeat that action. 
Memory is thus merely a repetition of previous responses. We 
never “forget” in an absolute sense; We merely weaken estab- 
lished reaction patterns by disuse Or by the establishment of 


parallel patterns which are preferred because they produce pleas- 
Jedi ition” remains to be 


anter results. But the origina sposi 
“stances may be favor- 


bro: a 
ught into use again whenever circum: 
: = lish these “forgotten” con- 


able. The stimuli 
: e stimuli necessa! 1 
oe a search being made for them. 


nections may operate with m 
ey may be an “accidental” effect of other activity. Ais 

; Thus, a great deal of action does take place without the indi- 
vidual being consciously aware of directing it. Among nigee 
Sus examples might be cited the processes of walking, breathing, 


orming specific speech sounds, chewing and swallowing food. 
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On a slightly more complex level of activity are such actions as 
dressing, typing, and reaching for a door knob, all of which may 
be done subconsciously after the proper habits have been estab- 
lished. Talking in one’s sleep, dreaming, and automatic writing 
are somewhat more esoteric examples. In these activities there 
is some support for the theory of the superior efficiency of the 
subconscious. To become overconscious of them is harmful. 
Note the stiff posture, the awkwardness, the lack of ease of one 
who, entering a meeting late, is overconscious of" his walking 
process. Overconsciousness of eating causes nervous dyspep- 
sia. The mechanical precision which results from conscious at- 
tentiveness to articulation is ridiculed as “school marm’s talk. 

Public speakers provide many examples of subconscious activ- 
ity. They may toy with their glasses, button and unbutton their 
coats, interject a series of “ah’s” into their speech, shift about 
nervously, yet be very much surprised and a little incredulous 
afterward if these activities are mentioned to them. 

The “double-co partment mind” is another example of very 
prevalent subconscious activity. Frequently, we believe contra- 
dictory theories at the same time, acting in some capacities accord- 
ing to one, in some according to the other. This fact accounts for 
much so-called hypocrisy. For instance, a politician may heartily 
and sincerely denounce his opponent for demagoguery, evasive- 
ness, and double-dealing, while pursuing exactly these same tactics 
himself, without ever realizing the contradiction between his 
words and his actions. A really religious individual may act 1P 
some of his relationships in a very unchristian manner; it is sa1d, 
for instance, that there are those who “pray in church on Sunday, 
and prey on their fellow men during the week.” They mey not be 
hypocritical in any conscious sense. Their predatory habits © 
thought are simply repressed on Sunday by the surroundings 
which they associate with religious principles, and during the wee 
their religious views are submerged by the stimuli to unfettere 
competition which they find in their occupations. Similarly, hon- 
est students with high ideals sometimes cheat in examinations or 10 
the preparation of term papers; they banish into the subconscior 
their moral principles while cheating, and at other times t 
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yny of having cheated. One more example may be cited in 
yon accumulation of jealousies of our associates which come out of 
the subconscious in disguise to lead us to enjoy participation in + 


gossip. 
C. Psychoanalytic Terms and Techniques 


Psychoanalysis, in this writer's opinion, is based upon an exag- 
gerated emphasis on certain factors which are of value when. 
teduced to their proper perspective. Its concepts include the id, 
or primal vital force; the libido, or energy derived from the sex 
urge or the will to create; the ego, or self-assertive and self-preserv- 
ing tendency; the superego, or conscience — the will to conform 
to social standards; the censor, or the force that excludes socially 
unacceptable tendencies from consciousness; inhibition, or any 
impediment to free expression of urges and impulses; repression, 
or the exclusion from consciousness of socially unacceptable de- 
Sites; and the complex, or a system of desires and memories which 


appears in disguise to exercise an influence on conduct. 
Among the techniques for “unlocking” the subconscious are 
1) psychoanalysis, which employs a minimum of questioning 
of the subject and a maximum of encouragement of free discus- 
Sion of whatever “pops into the mind,” with some subsequent 
interpretation by the psychoanalyst; (2) dream analysis, which 
is based on the theory that the subconscious mind has evolyed an 
elaborate code of symbols, by means of which it evades the cen- 
Sor and attempts to deliver its repressed messages to the conscious 
mind; (3) hypnosis, by means of which inhibitions and repres- 
sions may be forced temporarily to relinquish their hold on the 
mind and permit the free operation of memory, with the conse- 
quent release of suppressed desires and guilty fears, thus freeing 


: E subject from his complexes; (4) word association, by re 
o which the subject responds to a list of words with the first 
ast the censor the 


i s 
mage that comes to his mind and thus sling? 


hg that have been repressed; (5) ink-blot tests, pera 
ich the subject reveals his unconscious motivation by the 7 


terpretations he offers of the shapes of various ink blots, much 
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as an individual may imagine that he sees the forms of animals 
in the summer clouds. 

An excellent warning against taking these concepts too much 
for granted is contained in the following satiric poem by the 
reverend James B. Ostergren: 


InrecRATIONARY Hymn OF THE 
RECONDITIONED PSYCHOPATH 


Come, thou fount of integrations: 
Bind my schizophrenic soul; 

 Disrepress mine inhibitions, 
Make me one hormonic whole. 


My tesponses free from dalliance, 
Introversions extrovert; 

Endocrines in rhythmic balance 
Cause a psycho-physic spurt. 


Do thou psychoanalyze me, 
Thou divine psychiatrist; 

Of all complexes apprise me 
That from them I may desist. 


Lower not my conscience level 
Though I taste life full and free. 
From disintegrative revel, 
i Integrator, save thou me. 


D. Significance for Persuasive Speech 


It is worth while for the persuasive speaker to note (1) that | 
there are vital forces which incline people toward thoughts an 
actions which they do not overtly express; (2) that these tend 
encies are repressed, largely by consideration of the social con- 
sequences of expression; (3) that these repressed desires my | 
express themselves in types of reactions which are wholly ine ’ 
plicable except in terms of complexes; (4) that there are pam 
of interpreting actions which will unveil their subconscious, oe 
is, their real motivation. In dealing with subconscious mot 
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tion, the speaker will gain some help from an understanding of 
the theories of abreaction, of subliminal inferences, and of 
empathy. 

Abreaction means the release of repressed emotional tension. 
It is similar to the catharsis, or purgation of the emotions, which 
may be induced by watching the performance of a tragic drama. 
When an individual or a group is nurturing powerful emotional 
tensions which it either dare not or cannot express, there is apt 
to come a time of crisis when these suppressed feelings explode 
to some sort of destructive action. An individual who flies 
into a rage upon some slight pretext is furnishing an example of 
this explosive release of repressed emotions. The function of 
the speaker is to provide an opportunity for an abreaction which 
will be less explosive and more under control. The speaker 
may thus perform a useful social function in reducing the de- 
structive power of the pent-up emotion, and he serves his own 
Purpose by linking the audience’s released energy to his own 
Proposal. When the proposal is bad, the result, of course, is 
worse than if the speaker had never intervened. Hitler, for 
instance, provided an abreaction for the German people, who 
were suffering from repressed feelings of shame, frustration, and 
guilt as a result of World War I; but in releasing their emotion, 

e directed it into oppression of the Jews and of neighboring 
Peoples. Something of the same sort is done by a speaker who 


inflames the suppressed hatreds of a lynchin lhe bins 


use of the abreaction technique is illustrate 
ns of hatred, fear, 


who direct their audiences’ repressed emotio! 


T d pity into the making of contributions for oppressed peoples, 
the buying of defense bonds, or the support of the Community 
e 


5 est. Salesmen provide a release for pent-up longings in 
Pportunity which they offer to their prospective customers tO 


Purchase satisfying goods. Hea 
ubeonscious processes also play a role in communication be- 
tween individuals. This is wholly apart from fanciful ae 
Or mind reading and extrasensory perception. It is simpy f 
assert that we form judgments of people without realizing how, 
When, or why. Everyone has experienced irrational likes an 
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dislikes. Some people are very sensitive to changes in the social 
atmosphere, as frictions develop that are too minute for others 
to notice. It is a truism that a long-married couple is very 
keenly aware of each other’s slightest emotional or intellectual 
reactions. The explanation is that cues too slight ta be con- 
sciously noticed may nonetheless be acted upon subconsciously. 
Wundt pointed out that “A sensation may exist long before it 
can be sensed.” ‘The senses are not consciously aware of any 
stimulus until it becomes strong enough to cross the limen, or 
threshold of awareness. Prior to that time the stimulus is “sub- 
liminal,” or below the limen. A combination of several sublim- 
inal stimuli is unnoticed, yet does unconsciously exert an effect. 
Thus, we may judge of an individual's sincerity, intellectual 
capacity, or personality without ever knowing upon what our 
judgment is based. Much of the influence a speaker exerts upon 
his audience is of the subliminal type. What he really is may 
communicate itself to them, regardless of his words. “What you 
are shouts so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” 

Empathy is another type of subconscious communication. It 
means “feeling into,” or unconscious imitation. It is a tota 
muscular din ae to a situation. When we “empathize” with 
an individual, we unconsciously imitate his posture, his carriage 
his voice and manner. To this extent we identify ourselves wit 
him. If we watch a speaker who is well poised, masterful, flu- 
ent, attractive, we enjoy being part of him; if he fumbles his 
ideas, is awkward and unattractive, we resent it. Just so we 
enjoy watching a kite, a bird, or a balloon; for thus we ourselves 
seem to overcome gravity. But we do not enjoy an asymmetrica 
tree, for it veritably throws us off balance. The persuasive 
speaker aids his cause when his audience enjoys empathizing 
with him. 


Section III. Physiological Processes 


Studies in motivation have dealt with physiological pico 
almost exclusively, because they can be observed objectively» 
analyzed, and measured, and because animal subjects can 
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used. A familiar experiment consists of placing rats in a maze, 
with food as the reward which motivates them to seek out the 
proper pathway. Electric shocks may be administered to them 
as they near the geel, to test the relative strengths of hunger and 
pain. In a different type of physiological experimentation, vari- 
ous bodily organs may be removed or chemicals injected to dis- 
cover how activity may be affected. 

Everyone is aware of the importance of physiological processes 
in affecting conduct: of the irritability that may accompany a 
headache, of the activity that is induced by radiant health, of 
the inattention that results from sleepiness. Some workers in this 
field have become practically physiological determinists, think- 
ing of the human personality as a machine whose functioning 
is determined organically.” 

The general tendency today is to revert to the position of the 
ancient Greeks, that there can be a sound mind only in a sound 
body. The one inevitably affects the other. To determine the 
nature and extent of this influence, we shall glance briefly at 
some of the principal physiological drives and shall draw some 
practical applications for the persuasive speaker to observe. 


A. Physiological Drives 


It is perfectly evident that much human activity is designed 
to achieve the greatest possible degree of bodily comfort. We 


* Representative of such theories are the following three statements: 

1. R. G. Hoskins, from The Tides of Life: “The evidence is now conclu- 
sive that what we are — physically, mentally, sexually, and emotionally — de- 
Pads in no small measure upon the functions of our endocrine glands. as 

heir potency is almost unbelievable. Their influence is pervasive in all that 
we do and are.” i 3 

2. William Sheldon, from The Varieties of Human Physique: Gen 
Probably determine personality only in the same sense that the long bones ae 
the short ones, and the gut and the muscles and the skin, and the rest A o! 
the body determine personality.” He found three physical types, each iin ee 
temperamental component: the viscerotonic Cradiates comfort” ), the soma! 

“active, energetic”), and the cerebrotonic C“sensitive . . . stinks kee 

3. Elmer V. McCollum, from an Associated Press dispatch: e la e 
maternal instinct in a mother can be traced to a deficiency in manimi es aa 
Periments have proved that lack of manganese will cause mother rats and gui 


Pigs to refuse to cuddle or nurse their young.” 


4 


ii 
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try to eat when hungry, sleep when drowsy, rest when tired. 
More than this, we labor, plan, and economize in order to have 
funds to carry us into the mountains or to the seashore so we 
can be cool during the hot season. We mortgage weeks of our 
time to pay for a new heating system to keep us warm in winter. 
We are creatures of the body to a very considerable extent. In 
many respects, our tissues rule our minds. 

The nature of this bodily motivation has been neatly sum- 
marized by Paul Thomas Young, who wrote, in The Motivation 
of Behavior: “All fundamental drives have certain common char- 
acteristics, namely: (a) a persistent condition in the tissues; 
which gives rise to (b) a sustained stimulation of afferent nerves; 
from the latter (c) a release of energy in nerves, muscles, and 
other tissues, which raises the activity Tevel; and (d) in developed 
organisms, goal-directed behavior; with Ce) a goal object or a 
consummatory reaction which is capable of removing the per- 
sistent tissue condition mentioned in (a),” thereby restoring 2 
state of normal bodily balance or satisfaction. Thus, the con- 
traction of the walls of the stomach will induce a nervous rest- 
lessness which will lead one to the kitchen or to a café where 
food may be secured to restore a feeling of bodily comfort. 

But it is important for the persuasive speaker to note that the 
impulse to eat (to continue this single example of physiological 
drives) may be induced in many ways, and not merely by hun- 
ger. A simple enumeration will indicate the possibilities for 
utilizing these drives in the motivation of conduct. The desire 
to eat may result from (æ) excitation of the sense of taste Or 
smell; Cb) pleasure associated with the eating of certain foods; 
Cc) abnormal cravings for certain foods; (d) previous condition- 
ing to certain foods, such as the habit of reaching into grand- 
mother’s cooky jar upon entering her kitchen; (e) the genera 
metabolic state of the body; (f) gastric hunger contractions; 
(g) social elements in the environment, such as the eating activ- 
ities or habits of one’s associates; (h) a sense of duty, such as 
may induce a patient to eat according to his doctor's orders. 

Similarly varied are the possibilities of exciting other domi- 
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nant human urges. These have been generally agreed upon as 
including the following: 


To secure food when hungry. 

To secure drink when thirsty. 

To secure air when breathing is difficult or oxygen inadequate. 
To rest when fatigued or ill. 

To sleep when drowsy. 

To secure warmth when cold. 

To secure coolness when overheated. 

To engage in bodily activity when well and rested. 
To mate when sexually aroused. 

To escape when frightened or injured. 

To get rid of painful or disagreeable substances or conditions. 


All these urges meet the requirements described by Young to 
qualify as fundamental drives. All may be aroused in a variety 
of ways, similar to the means which have been listed of stimulat- 
ing hunger. All have powerful effects upon an individual’s 
mental and physical reactions. Consequently, all are of concern 
to the persuasive speaker. 


‘ 


B. Some Practical Applications 


The persuasive speaker should take cognizance of the physio- 
logical processes of his auditors and of himself. So far as his 
audience is concerned, there are three ways in which the speaker 
can react to their bodily states. 

First, he may surrender to t 
sleepy, or hot, or uncomfortable, it may well 
thing to do is to stop speaking. In such a case, 
not, of course, been persuaded, but it may well be more favor- 
ably inclined toward the speaker on future occasions. Discre- 
tion is sometimes the better part of valor on the speaking plat- 
form, as well as on the field of battle. 

Second, the speaker may be able to utilize and adapt the 
physiological drives of his auditors to his purpose. An audience 
that is physically uncomfortable may be all the more readily 


hem. If his audience is tired, or 
be that the best 


the audience has 
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stirred to anger and protest by a speaker who wishes to attack 
the status quo. “And wretches hang that jurymen may dine,” 
wrote Alexander Pope. A quiescent, comfortable audience on 
the other hand is apt to be easily open to suggestions to let well 
enough alone, to accept things as they are. Whether in indi- 
viduals or in audiences, crusading zeal is more responsive under 
conditions of physical restlessness than of physical lethargy. 

Third, and finally, the speaker may actually create in his 
audience the physiological urge which will best serve his pur- 
pose. To make a man hungry, a verbal picture may do almost 
as well as the sight of food. We react to the suggestion of pain 
almost in the same manner as to pain itself. Herbert Hoover's 
technique in arousing actual bodily responses in his auditors may 
be illustrated by a paragraph from his speech of November 15» 
1940, on “America and the Famine in the Five Little Democ 
racies. 


I am perhaps one of the few living Americans who had full oppor 
tunity to see intimately the moving tragedy of the last great wat 
from its beginnings down through the long aftermath of famine, 
pestilence and depression. During the war and for years afterwards 
it was my appointment to care for the hungry, the homeless, the 
frightened and the helpless. In the service of those war years, 
moved constantly in and out behind the trenches on both sides © 
the conflict. I witnessed its misery and its backwash upon civilians 
in its most hideous forms. I saw the nightmares of roads filled for 
long miles with old men, women and children dropping of fatigue 
and hunger as they fled in terror from the oncoming armies. I saw 
even then the terrors of a score of air raids, with the women and chil- 
dren flocking to the cellars in futile hope of escape. I saw the dread- 
ful effect of the blockade in starvation. I have seen the women an 
children of whole cities practically at the exhaustion point of food. 
I have seen the raging of pestilence that is the implacable companion 
of famine. I have seen their sufferings in over twenty nations. 


In these few words, Mr. Hoover sought to stir in his auditors 
the vicarious suffering of hunger, fatigue, and disease, in order 
to be able to add the spur of their discomfort to his attack upo” 
the food blockade. 
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Aside from these three ways in which a speaker should take 
careful note of the physiological processes of his audience, he 
also should pay attention to his own. He should prepare not 
only his speech, but also himself to insure the maximum of 
efficiency of his mental processes. Many experimenters have 
conducted experiments with alcohol, tobacco, and various drugs, 
in the attempt to determine precisely what are the effects upon 
the user’s e hciency. Among all the experiments, these general 
results are uniformly secured: (1) the user is subjectively stim- 
ulated — he is less inhibited, more joyful and optimistic, and 
sometimes works at a faster rate; but (2) he is less efficient, less 
exact, less discriminative, thinks less clearly, and his memory suf- 
fers. Loss of sleep has also been a subject of wide experimenta- 
tion. Ten puppies that were kept awake for 96 to 120 hours 
died within a week. Their temperature dropped several de- 
grees, and the number of red corpuscles decreased. Examina- 
tion of their brains showed capillary hemorrhages and a fatty 
degeneration of ganglion cells. Laslett found that with college 
students a reduction of 40 per cent in their sleep for five consecu- 
tive nights caused a 14.9 per cent loss in their Thorndike intel- 
ligence-test scores. In a second test, after sleeplessness was main- 
tained for 72 hours, there was a loss of 24.5 per cent efficiency 
on the Thorndike intelligence test. Gates and Marsh, working 
independently, found that mental efficiency took a sharp drop 
after eating. Physical fatigue has also been found to handicap 
thought processes. The sum total of these studies offers clear 
confirmation of the age-old advice which has been given to 
public speakers: take no stimulants, get plenty of sleep and rest, 
eat lightly before speaking. Our bodies should be treated with 
at least as much consideration as we give our automobiles. Un- 
less they are in first-rate condition, we should not expect first- 
Tate results. 


Section IV. Patternized Thinking 


“All our life, so far as it has definite form, is but a mass of 


abits — practical, emotional, and intellectual — systematically 
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organized for our weal or woe, and bearing us irresistibly toward 
our destiny, whatever the latter may be.” This emphasis of 
William James upon habit has won the agreement of psycholo- 
gists generally. Habit affects our thinking as it does our phys- 
ical activity. Our minds become crowded with patternized re- 
sponses, and the stimuli to which we become accustomed simply 
call forth the appropriate patterns. It is as though the raw ma- 
terials of experience were poured like molten lead into a matrix, 
to come out shaped in the image of the master mold. We never 
see reality as it actually is. So vast is the number of potential 
stimuli around us that we should be overwhelmed if we did not 
exercise selectivity in receiving them. We see what we see pre- 
cisely because we miss the other details around it. What we 
do see depends in large part upon what we expect to see — upon 
what we look for. 


A. Limitation of Perception 


We see far less than we think we do of what goes on around 
us. Our perception of the world of objective reality is limite 
in five respects. First, the attention span is limited. The senses 
can be centered upon a single, undifferentiated stimulus for only 
a few seconds. Even when the stimulus pattern is complex, 
in a problem in differential calculus, for instance, most people 
lack patience to maintain concentration upon it for long. Suc 
a patiently attentive observer as Charles Darwin is the marvel 0 
the last century. 

Second, the interests of an individual are limited. We attend 
most readily to the things that arouse us emotionally. Philat- 
elists notice the tiniest details of stamps, but are indifferent tO 
the markings of birds. Literary critics are sensitive to the ca- 
cophony of a phrase, but may be utterly unmoved by the rhythm 
of a prize-fighter’s movements. 

Third, intelligence is limited. We are frequently struck by the 
contrast in intelligence offered by our associates, who may range 
from an J.Q. of 80 to one of 150. The former misses much that 
the latter is capable of responding to. Just so does the latter miss 
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much that might be responded to by a hypothetical observer with 
an I.Q. of 200. The brain of an Einstein is a reminder of the 
intellectual limits of the rest of us, while even he struggles with 
problems he cannot solve. 

Fourth, we are limited by the extent of our general experience 
and knowledge. A city boy might be puzzled by an object that 
his country cousin would at once identify as a singletree. One 
man suffers because he doesn’t know the principles of account- 
ing, another because he doesn’t understand chemistry, a third 
because he can’t read a quadrant. The things that we don’t 
know are of vastly greater extent than the things that we do. 

Fifth and finally, our comprehension of any particular situation 
is limited by the inability to take it all in. Thomas Huxley's lec- 
ture on a piece of chalk is a striking illustration of the complexity 
of a seemingly simple object. When we shift our attention to the 
more complicated process of a football play, it is illuminating to 
note how many spectators are surprised to discover which player 
finally has the ball. And most situations in life are even more 
complex than a delayed line buck. All five of these factors re- 
sult in a drastic limitation of perception possibilities. Much 
that goes on around us we simply cannot know. 


B. The Process of Simplification 


As a result of these limitations, our perceptions are necessarily 
greatly simplified. This simplification is further encouraged by 
the psychological desire for completeness and unity of impres- 
sion. Our minds reject fragments; the Gestalt psychologists , 
make much of the fact that we always see complete wholes. 
There are many “missing links” in the chain of facts, but our 
minds leap ahead to deduce the relationships that must exist 
among such facts as we know. Nature abhors a mental, as well 
as a physical, vacuum. We must fill in the missing parts. It 
is literally impossible to hold judgment in suspension. en 
we say that we “haven't made up our minds,” we really have de- 
cided on a policy of deliberation and delay. If a decision were 
forced, the balance would be found inclined one way or the 
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Ficure 7. The subjective mill converts objective reality 
into stereotyped concepts. 


other. The mental necessity of forming immediate judgments, 
before all the facts are in, has very serious repercussions iN the 
courts, where indicted persons are tried by presenting evidence 
in successive bits. 

A striking study indicating how the minds of jurymen leap tO 
conclusions based upon partial evidence was conducted by Wel 
and Roff. Over a period of several years they checked and il 
checked their results with successive groups of upper-class pre 
legal students as their subjects. To these groups they presente 
testimony which required an hour to read. “Its nature is pe 
that anything like certainty can hardly be reached before wt 
end.” ‘Thirteen times in the course of the presentation of tes 
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mony, the reading was interrupted to ask the subjects to check 
their opinion regarding it on a scale permitting nine different 
responses. In all these experiments, the general judgment of 
the group tended to follow the testimony. Belief in guilt, state 
the investigators, “tends to rise with the testimony for the prose- 
cution and to fall with that of the defense.” Their conclusion is 
significant: “Under the general determination to form an opin- 
ion the testimony is immediately apprehended as strong or weak 
and as significant to a greater or less degree. There is no evi- 
dence of a reasoning process, a drawing of inferences; the judg- 
ment is immediate.” 

A very different experiment by William Stern similarly em- 
phasizes the mental need for completeness and the consequent 
tendency to fill in from the imagination the gaps in observation 
of objective reality. Stern presented his subjects with pictures 
to view and had them write descriptions of what the pictures 
contained (1) immediately after viewing them; (2) several 
weeks later; (3) after still another interval of time. He found 
that the descriptions became progressively less exact. The sub- 
jects became increasingly sure of having seen a large number of 
details which which were not in the pictures. This unconscious 
falsification was caused, Stern believed, by “a logical need for 
completeness.” He also found that the words used by the sub- 
jects in their first and second descriptions were remembered 
longer than the pictures themselves; and since language is am- 
biguous, the remembered words were restated with results far 


from the original. 


C. Kinds of Data 
Theoretically, the mind utilizes three kinds of data: hypoth- 


eses, or possibly-true formulations which are of value only in 
indicating a field for experimentation; theories, or formulations 
which have received enough experimental support so that it is 
profitable to utilize them in drawing inferences; and facts, which 
have been proved to accord with objective reality. The experi 


ments of Weld and Roff, and of Stern offer some basis for the 
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conclusion that for most people data fall typically into only two 
categories: fact and nonfact. 

Hans Vaihinger supports this conclusion and thinks that it is 
sufficiently established to merit the formulation of a law of the 
resolution of psychical tension. Briefly, this law means that the 
mind always seeks to avoid the discomfort of suspended judg- 
ment by apprehending all data as true or not true. “The hy- 
pothesis,” he says, “involves a condition of tension which must 
be exceedingly disagreeable to the mind. The mind has a tend- 
ency to bring all ideational contents into equilibrium and to es- 
tablish an unbroken connection between them. A hypothesis 
is inimical to this tendency insofar as it involves the idea that it 
is not to be placed on an equality with the other objective ideas. 
It has been only provisionally accepted by the psyche and thus 
interferes with the general tendency to adjustment. An idea 
that has once been accepted as objective has a stable equilibrium, 
the hypothesis an unstable one. The psyche tends to make every 
psychical content more stable and to extend this stability. The 
condition of unstable equilibrium is as uncomfortable psychically 
as it is physically.” Hence, every idea must be at once labele 
as valid or false. 


D. Stereotypes 


The result of the need and desire for simplification, unity, 
and completeness of judgment is the creation of a body of stereo 
types. Our minds are not like cameras which record photostatic 
copies of the external world. They are scarcely comparable even 
to the magnifying glass, which signifies carefully minute exam- 
ination. They more nearly resemble colored glasses, which give 
to objects viewed their own hue; and they have some resem 
blance to motion-picture projectors, in that we look at any situa- 
tion with some predetermination of what we shall see. As , ar 
ter Lippmann, a pioneer student of stereotypes, declared: “For 
the most part we do not see first and then define; we define rst 
and then see. In the great blooming, buzzing confusion of the 
outer world we pick out what our culture has already defined for 
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us, and we tend to perceive that which we have picked out in 
the form stereotyped for us by our culture.” Our stereotyped 
preconceptions provide us with a world where, says Lippmann, 
“people and things have their well-known places, and do certain 
expected things. We feel at home there. We fit in. We are 
members. We know the way around. There we find the charm 
of the familiar, the normal, the dependable; its grooves and 
shapes are where we are accustomed to find them.” All these 
advantages of a stereotyped world are too great to be offset by the 
simple fact that it is not the true world. If our stereotyped 
thinking leads us into wars, depressions, and other maladjust- 
ments, it also provides us with a treasured sense of security and 
mastery with which we are reluctant to part. 


E. Formation of Stereotypes 


Most of our stereotypes are acquired from our social milieu; 
we accept the pictures of reality upon which our associates have 
agreed. The general pattern of these agreements constitutes the 
group culture. Each group has its own cultural variations; each 
individual varies in some respects from the group. In general, 
however, one of the leading and necessary characteristics of 
stereotypes is their uniformity. If “the pictures in our heads, 
Walter Lippmann’s figurative analogy for stereotypes, were not 
relatively similar at least for all people who associate together, 
communication would be impossible. 

Any term may be designated as a stereotype when it is drawn 
primarily from subjective impressions. It is connotative, rather 
than denotative. It tells the auditor not so much what exists as 
what he should think about the existing object. It is a stimulus 
which demands a given, predetermined reaction. It doesn't say, 
“Here is a problem for you to start thinking about”; it says, 
“Stop thinking, for here is a problem with its standardized, ap- 
proved solution attached.” If a proposal is to be condemned, it 
is stereotyped as “wishful thinking” or “idealistic.” Jf it is to be 
recommended, its stereotyped description is ‘high-souled” or 
“unselfish.” The extent to which words may speak louder than 
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the facts they presumably symbolize is well illustrated in an ex- 
perience of Winston Churchill early in World War I, when he 
was in charge of the Admiralty. The army had refused to con- 
sider the use of tanks, which were then unknown in warfare. 
When the idea was presented to Churchill he was enthusiastic 
about their possibilities, but did not see how his authority as 
naval head could be stretched to justify his experimenting with 
tanks. This barrier, however, was removed by the simple ex- 
pedient of calling them “land battleships,” and their manufac- 
ture was at once commenced. 

If you are asked who lives next door and you answer, “John 
Smith, a middle-aged man who works as bookkeeper for the 
Wharton dairy,” you are giving a fairly objective reply. But if 
you say, “Some loudmouthed bum who wakes me up by holler- 
ing to his wife every morning when he goes to work,” you are 
describing the man in terms of your response to him. “Loud- 
mouthed bum” and “hollering” are stereotypes, demanding 4 
certain type of response. 


F. Kinds of Stereotypes 


Stereotypes frequently take the form of generalizations, type 
classifications, labels. The function of all these forms is to tag 
a ready-made response onto a word stimulus. Our language an 
our thinking“ are filled with them. A few examples will serve t° 
indicate their nature, their prevalence, and their influence: 


Generalizations: 


“All Scotsmen are tight.” 

“Men who part their hair in the middle are sissies.” 

“Red heads have hot tempers.” 

“Englishmen are stolid, Frenchmen are romantic, Germans are 
scientific, Mexicans are treacherous, Turks are cruel, Negroes ate 
lazy,” et cetera. 

“A high forehead is a sign of intelligence.” 

“Science is wonderful.” 

“White-collar jobs are desirable.” 

“Politicians are self-seeking.” 
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Types: 
“Bill is a typical athlete.” 
“That's just like a man!” 
“You can always tell a Harvard man!” 
“Extroverts make the best salesmen.” 
“An educated man is always a gentleman.” 
“The world belongs to the Nordic race.” 
“What type of student goes to Blank College?” 
“He's the oratorical type of speaker.” 
“Saye me from ever being a Phi Beta Kappa grind!” 


Classifications: 

“Impressionism gives me the jitters!” 

“Humanism is a philosophy that has become the religion of intel- 
lectuals.” 

“The poetry of John Donne may be classified as Carolinian, meta- 
physical, satiric, and religious.” 

k go bene 

“Naturalistic writers stress the crude, rude, and ruthless aspects of 
life.” 

“Are you a Republican or a Democrat?” 

“What we need is a realignment of parties into liberal and con- 
servative groups.” . 

“Foreign policy is being debated by the isolationists and the in- 
terventionists.” 


Labels: 


“The man is mad! His plan is plain socialism!” 

“Prohibition was a noble experiment.” 

“Save America from foreign isms!” 

“Its communism, bolshevism, anarchy!” 

“My proposal is sane, safe, and conservative.” 

“Let us stick to the American way.” 

“We need business methods in politics.” 

“He is a gentleman and a scholar.” 

“The academic mind is impractical.” 

“Let us give up left-wing experimentation and go back to the 
ripened wisdom of the founding fathers.” | 


In a sense all language is stereotyped, for we are readily satis- 
fied with a word that sounds familiar, even if we have very little 
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concept of its real meaning. For instance, if in our reading we 
come across a foreign word, we may look it up and find that it 
means “thrush”; we could not recognize this bird, but are none- 
theless satisfied that now we know the foreign word’s meaning. 
When political controversy arises over a burning issue, it is cus- 
tomary for the politicians to veil their real sentiments in a cloud 
of generalizations. If “socialism” means nothing, it is at least 
an effective controversial weapon. “Patriotism” may be inher- 
ently an empty abstraction, but it is capable of rallying hosts of 
people. One may object to words as lacking scientific exacti- 
tude, yet recognize their powerful persuasive appeal. The an- 
cient logicians and modern students of semantics have tended 
too strongly to picture language as it ought to be, rather than as 
it is. Thurman Arnold pointed out an important truth when 
he said, “The effect of a parade of sonorous phrases upon human 
conduct has never been adequately studied.” The very power 
of stereotypes lies in their subjective nature — their interpreta- 
tion from within of the apparent reality that lies without. They 
are directive language, saying do this, think that, go there. 


G. The Uses of Stereotypes 


Stereotypes are used by individuals in their own thinking and 
to influence the thinking of others. Thus, audiences have 4 
body of stereotyped beliefs which form a real barrier to persua- 
sive influence. For many problems, the auditors’ minds have 
closed; they have decided what to think. When a speaker men- 
tions to them the Negro problem, the New Deal, Nazism, the 
tariff, socialism, socialized medicine, the value of temperance, 
his intent may be to open the auditors’ minds to the considera- 
tion of his point of view; but in effect the mere mention of these 
stereotypes turns on a ready-made response with much the same 
cause-and-effect connection that the flipping of a switch turns 
on the electric lights. 

Stereotypes offer a firm defense against the stubborn unique 
ness of life situations. No two circumstances, events, objects, 
or people are ever exactly alike, but it is much easier to profess 
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pacifism than to examine the merits of every war, to hate social- 
ism than to look carefully into every economic problem, to like 
Clark Gable than to judge critically every movie viewed. Chil- 
dren are notorious for the constant stream of whys with which 
they probe into every problem that pops into their minds. But 
adults have lost this inquiring tendency. They have general- 
ized, typified, classified, and labeled their surroundings to the 
point that inquiry regarding a proposal can largely be satisfied 
by looking at its tag. If the speaker says one thing and the tag 
says another, the speaker has run into a real barrier to persuasive 
success, 

This same characteristic of stereotyped thinking can be and 
often is, however, used by speakers to win acceptance for their 
proposals. When a new idea can be given an old and accepted 
tag, its chance of being accepted is greatly increased. This is a 
common and effective persuasive device. It is interesting Cor 
ludicrous, when badly done) to hear the political orators on Lin- 
coln’s birthday issuing their claims that “if the great Emancipa- 
tor were here today,” such and such would be his thought on 
the current problems. One of the most skillful persuasive speak- 
ers on the radio is W. J. Cameron, who for several years ‘has 
he winter months on the Sunday 
Evening Hour program. In making a study of Mr. Cameron's 
thirty-nine talks given during the 1937-38 season, Thomas S. 
Green, Jr., found them studded with stereotypes, and to this fac- 
tor attributed much of the credit for their effectiveness. A brief 
paragraph quoted from his talk delivered on September 24, 1939, 
will illustrate the directive nature of the language Mr. Cameron 


employs: 


spoken every week during t 


Hour first opened, fantastic economic 
Proposals were flying about the country like wildfire, but the danger 
was not in the proposals; the danger was in good and apparently in- 
telligent citizens who had no anchorage in principle and were swayed 

y every wind of opinion. After long delay and enormous loss they 
slowly recovered knowledge of principles and faith in principles; and 
when their moral strength returned the proposals largely faded from 
view. Must we go through all that again in these new circum- 


Five years ago when this 
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concept of its real meaning. For instance, if in our reading we 
come across a foreign word, we may look it up and find that it 
means “thrush”; we could not recognize this bird, but are none- 
theless satisfied that now we know the foreign word’s meaning. 
When political controversy arises over a burning issue, it is cus- 
tomary for the politicians to veil their real sentiments in a cloud 
of generalizations. If “socialism” means nothing, it is at least 
an effective controversial weapon. “Patriotism” may be inher- 
ently an empty abstraction, but it is capable of rallying hosts of 
people. One may object to words as lacking scientific exacti- 
tude, yet recognize their powerful persuasive appeal. The an- 
cient logicians and modern students of semantics have tended 
too strongly to picture language as it ought to be, rather than as 
it is. ‘Thurman Arnold pointed out an important truth when 
he said, “The effect of a parade of sonorous phrases upon human 
conduct has never been adequately studied.” The very power 
of stereotypes lies in their subjective nature — their interpreta- 
tion from within of the apparent reality that lies without. ‘They 
are directive language, saying do this, think that, go there. 


G. The Uses of Stereotypes 


Stereotypes are used by individuals in their own thinking and 
to influence the thinking of others. Thus, audiences have a 
body of stereotyped beliefs which form a real barrier to persua- 
sive influence. For many problems, the auditors’ minds have 
closed; they have decided what to think. When a speaker men- 
tions to them the Negro problem, the New Deal, Nazism, the 
tariff, socialism, socialized medicine, the value of temperance, 
his intent may be to open the auditors’ minds to the considera- 
tion of his point of view; but in effect the mere mention of these 
stereotypes turns on a ready-made response with much the same 
cause-and-effect connection that the flipping of a switch turns 
on the electric lights. 

Stereotypes offer a firm defense against the stubborn unique- 
ness of life situations. No two circumstances, events, objects, 
or people are ever exactly alike, but it is much easier to profess 
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pacifism than to examine the merits of every war, to hate social- 
ism than to look carefully into every economic problem, to like 
Clark Gable than to judge critically every movie viewed. Chil- 
dren are notorious for the constant stream of whys with which 
they probe into every problem that pops into their minds. But 
adults have lost this inquiring tendency. They have general- 
ized, typified, classified, and labeled their surroundings to the 
point that inquiry regarding a proposal can largely be satished 
by looking at its tag. If the speaker says one thing and the tag 
says another, the speaker has run into a real barrier to persuasive 
success. 

This same characteristic of stereotyped thinking can be and 
often is, however, used by speakers to win acceptance for their 
proposals. When a new idea can be given an old and accepted 
tag, its chance of being accepted is greatly increased. This is a 
common and effective persuasive device. It is interesting Cor 
ludicrous, when badly done) to hear the political orators on Lin- 
coln’s birthday issuing their claims that “Gf the great Emancipa- 
tor were here today,” such and such would be his thought on 
the current problems. One of the most skillful persuasive speak- 
ers on the radio is W. J. Cameron, who for several years has 
spoken every week during the winter months on the Sunday 
Evening Hour program. In making a study of Mr. Cameron's 
thirty-nine talks given during the 1937-38 season, Thomas S. 
Green, Jr., found them studded with stereotypes, and to this fac- 
tor attributed much of the credit for their effectiveness. A brief 
paragraph quoted from his talk delivered on September 24, 1939, 
will illustrate the directive nature of the language Mr. Cameron 
employs: 

Five years ago when this Hour first opened, fantastic economic 
proposals were flying about the country like wildfire, but the danger 
was not in the proposals; the danger was in good and apparently in- 
telligent citizens who had no anchorage in principle and were swaye 
by every wind of opinion. After long delay and enormous. loss they 
slowly recovered knowledge of principles and faith in principles; and 
when their moral strength returned the proposals largely faded from 
view. Must we go through all that again in these new circum- 
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stances? Our hope is that American common sense is now more 
resistant. Remember, hectic warnings against propaganda usually 
precede another propaganda barrage, and the worst propagandist we 
shall ever meet is our own uninformed and unsteady mind. 


It is an instructive lesson in stereotype detection to take such 
a passage as this and underline the stereotyped terms. Another 
instructive lesson is to try to rewrite the paragraph objectively. 
The number of words would be greatly reduced; for, although 
the speaker proceeds as though he were simply describing condi- 
tions, as a matter of fact he presents almost nothing except his 
own subjective reaction to conditions. His language is not de- 
scriptive but prescriptive. 

. Another revealing study in the persuasive use of stereotypes 
was made by John McDiarmid, who examined the first inaugural 
address of every American President. These speeches were de- 
livered several months after the heat of the campaign, when the 
people had made their choice; when the need was for unity and 
good will; when it was to the obvious advantage of the President 
to gain support for his program by calm, judicious exposition. 
The use of stereotypes Sonli be expected to decline to a mini- 


mum in this type of speech. As a matter of fact, they were 
widely used. McDiarmid noted that, 


Repeated laudatory reference is made to our “glorious history,” our 
traditions, and the “illustrious men” to whom we owe our heritage. 


Few more powerful arguments for the stability of our system could 
be advanced than “the cherished memories of the past,” “our tradi- 


tional prosperity,” the “inspiration and guidance of our forefathers,” 
u E : 
and our passage “through many perils,” with “great success.” 


H. Two Cautions 


Two final cautions should be offered to the persuasive speaker 
regarding the problems arising from the tendency to patternized 
thinking. The first concerns himself. He is no more immune 
than is his audience. His proposal may be as divorced from 
reality as their reaction to it is likely to be. He thinks he has 
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thought his problem through to its roots and sees it in clear ob- 
jectivity. But has he? “Original thinking actually occurs with 
amazing infrequency,” declares R. L. Finney. “What does occur 
is but the pallid ghost of thought. What most of us mistake for 
thinking is but the matching of stereotypes which we have mem- 
orized out of the social heritage.” This statement is equivalent 
to the common campus gibe that the process of education is the 
transfer of notes from the professor's notebook to the notebook 
of the student, without their going through the mind of either of 
them. 

To check his own thinking, the persuasive speaker should ex- 
amine it for contradictions of the “double-compartment” mind 
type. He should beware of the tendency to oversimplification. A 
social problem which is crystal clear and can be phrased neatly 
is all too likely to be no more than a half-truth. He should be 
careful, too, of making up his mind too quickly. “Flashes of 
insight” usually consist of the sudden remembrance of an apt 
stereotype which will fit the situation to the satisfaction of the 
speaker, but perhaps not of the audience. It is well to subject 
his conclusion when it has been reached to close comparison with 
other known facts and with the speaker’s other beliefs. Is his 
thinking self-consistent? G. W. Hartman in one study and 
G. W. Allport in another both discovered that the students they 
tested preferred the conservative-party labels, but also preferred 
the programs of the liberal parties. In a test of attitudes, the stu- 
dents demonstrated that they believed what they went out on 
election day to vote against. This common failure to put two 
and two together may cause the persuasive speaker to formulate 
a proposal that does not deserve to win audience support. 

‘The second caution concerns the attitude of the speaker to- 
ward his audience. He should never forget that though his audi- 
ence cannot talk back to him, it can think back. And it thinks 
with its own stereotypes. If he hopes for success, he should 
neither ignore nor attack the stereotypes of his audience. In- 
stead, he should labor with his proposal until he finds the means 
of tying it in with favorable stereotypes which will appeal to his 
auditors. So important is this step that several governmental 
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agencies which were trying to win Congressional support in 
1939 called Stuart Chase to Washington to compose for them 
a list of “good words” in which their ideas might be phrased and 
to save them from inadvertently using any “bad words.” “Gov- 
ernment spending,” “deficit,” and “debt” Mr. Chase found to be 
definitely bad; whereas “investment in the future of America” 
and “the credit sheet of human values” were effective means of 
expressing the same ideas. “Social security” is a far better stereo- 
type than “taxation for unemployment insurance.” Give the 
audience the words it desires, and it may well give you the sup- 
port your proposal needs, 


Conclusion 


This chapter has dealt with barriers to persuasive success. 
The speaker often cannot know what compensatory mechanisms, 
what subconscious processes, or what ph siological conditions 
may be blocking acceptance of his point of. view. He may find 
the habits of thought of his audience in conflict with his own. 
These factors will limit his persuasive effectiveness. Human mo- 
tivation is not like an organ on which the skilled performer can 
produce any tune he may choose. 

Nonetheless, there are some kinds of control the speaker can 
exercise even over these “subterranean obstacles,” He can profit 
from the knowledge that his persuadees need compensation and 
offer his proposal to them directly or indirectly as a means of 
securing it. He can draw upon vital, repressed forces for a 
source of support which could not otherwise be won. He can 
sometimes adapt to his use or even create physiological states 
which will facilitate acceptance of the proposal. And he can try 
to stereotype his ideas in a form which will make them appetiz- 
ing and pleasantly digestible for his audience. 

Without a knowledge of what these barriers are and of how 
they work, he is like a boxer in a dark room who doesn’t know 
who his opponent is, how he fights, when he may strike, or 
when he has been defeated. This discussion has been designed 
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to describe these hidden opponents, to explain how they oper- 
ate, and to give such suggestions as are feasible for overcoming 
them. But the fight itself is up to the speaker — and the room 
must be left in the dark. 


PROJECTS 


1. To strengthen your ability to recognize compensatory mech- 
anisms, write out and be prepared to discuss at least one real or 
hypothetical example of each kind. 

2. Cite examples of compensatory mechanisms utilized by whole 
nations or by large groups within nations. What uses have leaders 
made of these mechanisms? 

3. Write out and be prepared to discuss an example of conduct 
motivated by subconscious drives. Analyze the situation as fully as 
you can. 

4. What theory of the unconscious do you favor? Be prepared to 
defend your view. Read some of the articles on the subconscious 
which are listed in the following bibliography, to widen your knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

5. Explain the different views of the subconscious held by the 
psychoanalysts and the behaviorists. Is there any reconciliation of 
their views? ; 

6. Cite instances in which the success of a speech was seriously 
affected by the physiological factors in the audience. ] 

7. Cite instances in which the success of a speech was seriously 
affected by the physiological state of the speaker. 

8. In what sense do modern psychologists accept the old Greek 
concept that a sound mind can exist only in a sound body? 

g. List and discuss briefly five ways in which you use patternized 
thinking. _—.. 

10. Analyze and evaluate the use of patternized thinking in the 
appeals of: (a) commercial advertising; (b) politics; Ce) higher edu- 
cation; (d) organized religion; (e) fraternity rushing; (f) direct 
salesmanship. 

11. Analyze carefully a speech by some contemporary speaker to 
determine (a) the extent and kind of his appeals to the patternized 
thinking of his audience; (b) his errors of judgment caused by his 
own use of patternized thinking. 
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12. Prepare a five-minute speech setting forth the problems which 
arise from the use of patternized thinking in dealing with some 
specific problem. A sample list of such topics would include: 


a. The tariff e. Racial relationships 
b. Immigration f. Purchase of a novel 
c. Presidential election g. Dressing for the day 
d. International policy of the h. Choice of recreations 


United States 


13. Answer the following questions — some of which require fur- 
ther reading beyond the material in this chapter: 
a. Define the following terms: 


Compensation Complex Id 

Hysteria Ambivalence Stereotype 
Regression Displacement Perception 
Autistic thinking Abreaction Psyche 

Projection Ambitendency Psycho-physio- 
Libido Double-compart- logical 

Elan vital ment mind Instinct 
Repression Empathy Physiological drive 
Inhibition Subliminal stimuli 


b. Explain and evaluate the statement that everyone seeks some 
form of compensation. What value does this consideration 
have in persuasive speaking? 

c. What techniques have been devised to unlock the subcon- 
scious? How are they used? 

d. Why is memory frequéntly discussed in considering the theory 

of the subconscious? 

. Why and how are subconscious drives sometimes disguised? 

. Are physiological drives always aroused by simple and direct 

stimuli? Explain. 

. What are the limitations upon perception? 

. For what two reasons are completeness and unity of impression 

desired? s 
i. By what means do we supplgent the impressions derived 


from objective observation? 


soa ao 


p 
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PART III 
THE AVENUES OF PERSUASION 


Be ee MŘħõōŮŐ 


VI. REACHING THE SOURCES OF MOTIVATION 


The preceding chapters have discussed the fundamental motives 
for which people act; this chapter discusses the three approaches to 
those motives. They may be appealed to emotionally, logically, or 
through rationalization. Ina purely emotional appeal, several of the 
Motives heretofore described may be combined; the same is true of 
Speeches appealing through the use of reason or of rationalization. 

l three approaches may be combined in a speech using the single 
motive of self-interest — or of social consciousness — or in one using 
all the basic motives. Emotion, reason, and rationalization are the 
avenues down which the motivational forces march to attack the 
citadel of the mind. 


s 


CHAPTER VI 
REACHING THE SOURCES OF MOTIVATION 


“« 
Soe r = pe tai as an age in which mind is monarch, but I take it for 
eas ec at is true, mind is one of those modern monarchs who reign 
Semo ps vern. As a matter of fact, the world is governed in every 
can only Ae a ap House of Commons made up of the passions; and we 
jority.” — Wono ul to see to it that the handsome passions are mm the ma- 
oprow WILsoN. 


Pe the mind grasp and interpret ideas? Through what 
tke ane ir make contact with the world outside? What are 
ep ii and tot a mind through which the basic appeals to action 
Gites to 2 out? There is rather general agreement on the an- 
quent! a questions. Three avenues of motivation are fre- 
an y iscussed. First, man 1s recognized as an emotional 
8: much that he believes, desires, Or avoids is determined 
K4 i Sedins: Second, man is described as a creature of rea- 
wi i understands facts, interprets them, and solves problems 
e s ia Se Third, man governs many of his actions 
fee aches many of his conclusions by a process of pseudo- 
on, which has been termed rationalization. 
ihe ergs reason, and rationalization, then, may be said to be 
stellen of motivation. If the mind may be conceived in the 
roadw r poetic figure as a sturdy fortress, these are the three 
upe ays that lead into it. We feel, we think, we justify; we 
fice ©. experiment, we explain; we like, we know, we sup- 
Nites ur minds are always following one or another of these 
speaki, What they mean in terms of the problem of persuasive 
ing it is the purpose of the following pages to explain. 


Section I. Emotion 


considered to play a vital role in 
d out that “persuasion may 
peech stirs their emotions. 


pion has always been 
ies ee speaking. Aristotle pointe 
through the hearers, when the s 
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Our judgments when we are pleased and friendly are not the 
same as when we are pained and hostile. It is toward producing 
these effects, as we maintain, that present day writers on rhetoric 
direct the whole of their efforts.” Three hundred years later 
Cicero was maintaining that “all the emotions of the mind, 
which nature has given to man, must be intimately known; for 
all the force and art of speaking must be employed in allaying 
or exciting the feelings of those who listen.” The opinions of 
these ancient rhetoricians are well supported by the psychologists 
of today. Emotion is the breath of life of persuasive speech. 


A. Emotion Defined 


The speaker was short, sturdy, heavy-set; his voice was solemn 
and vibrant with terrible earnestness. His words fell with heavy 
emphasis upon rows of silent men, intent to catch every inflec- 
tion, every expression of his face. “Long, dark months of trials 
and tribulations lie before us,” intoned the speaker. “Not only 
great dangers, but many more misfortunes, many shortcomings, 
many mistakes, many disappointments will surely be our lot. 
Death and sorrow will be the companions of our journey; hard- 
ship our garment; constancy and valor our only shield. We 
must be united, we must be undaunted, we must be inflexible. 
Our qualities and deeds must burn and glow through the gloom 
of Europe until they become the veritable beacon of its salva- 
tion.” As the speaker sat down, a thunder of applause rolled 
through the House of Commons. Winston Churchill, one of 
the greatest speakers in the long tradition of English oratory, had 
just finished his fourth report on the war situation, with an emo- 
tional conclusion. His speech had dealt with the destruction of 
English cities by German bombs, with the failure of English 
armies in the field, with the addition of Japan to the Axis powers. 
He minced no words in asserting these facts, yet left his hearers 
stirred with animation and hope. He gave them the power of 
a great emotion to spur them on. Of what did the emotion con- 
sist? 

Emotion is the affective or “feeling” response which we make 
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o any situation. Our minds say, “It means such and such.” 
Jur emotions say, “It means such and such to us.” The opera- 
A the mind is discriminative, but an emotional response 
rd ee the whole body. We feel it in the pit of the 
pe n the increased rate of breathing and the quickening 
blanch pulse, in the flush of color to the face or the sudden 
anch of pallor, in the trembling of the muscles and the tin- 
gling of the roots of the hair. 
g te may be defined objectively as a state of bodily ten- 
been gi pane by an intellectual concept of what the tension 
Honoa n one situation when the body is trembling with emo 
TRN he ghid says, I am angry’; in another, I am afraid”; in 
es, “Tam sorry”; in still another, “I am in love. The body 
ie S a much the same way whether it perceives a bear in 
va ods, a fist raised to strike, a truck run over a child, or a 
sa r tebung from a journey. The individual in all these in- 
ine is stirred by emotion. The intelligence, interpreting the 
n in informs the individual whether he is weeping from 
2 rom anger, or from joy. . 
Ti a emoria] state is interpreted according to four fundamen- 
on eling tones, which are pleasantness, unpleasantness, ex- 
ement, or depression. Every sensation that an individual ex- 
perom is to some extent pleasant or unpleasant, and has a 
é; ae to elevate or depress his spirits. But it is characteristic 
Sicig eond sensation to be distincily pleasant or np 
Sires = depressing. Disgust, for instance, is he i. and 
ain ans is unpleasant and exciting; re ief is pleasant 
ing; joy is pleasant and exciting. For every emotion, 
gia these four combinations of fedling, tenes Js presen an 
A a or less degree. It is one of the crucial means of identify- 
n emotional experience. 


n emotion is present whenever “a group of perceptions or 
In an emotional state, the feeling 


he idea that accompanies it. We 
d, and more with the heart. For 


idea 


is 
Teason, we do not always understan' 
y: 


sta x aes 
tes, Frequently, it is difficult to give an accurate description 
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of our emotional reactions or even of just what has caused them. 
We may feel somewhat ashamed after an emotional outburst, 
for our reason tells us that the emotional reaction was out of 
proportion to the stimulating situation or that it was inappro- 
priate in the social circumstances. But when the emotion occurs, 
it truly “swamps” our intellectual processes so that our emotion 
tends to control us, rather than we it. 

Individuals, of course, vary in the extent to which they yield 
to their emotions, and circumstances are also exceedingly potent 
in determining the degree of emotional dominance over the 
mind. Ina speech situation, these circumstances are determined 
in great part by the skill and technique of the speaker. If he is 
a master of emotional appeals, he may sweep his auditors along 
with him. If not, they may sit coldly aloof, offended by his 
clumsy attempts to smother their reason beneath waves of emo- 
tion. 

Certain principles regarding the behavior of emotion should 
be kept in mind by the speaker. 

First, emotions come suddenly, but die away slowly. They 
tend to persist as a mood. An unpleasant emotion may leave an 
individual in a melancholy or irritable mood for hours. A 
speaker may have to deal with an emotion aroused by a previous 
speech, or by an occurrence which preceded the meeting. 
salesman’s presentation, for instance, may be affected greatly 
in its results by good or bad news which his auditor received 
hours before. 

Second, once an emotion has been aroused it tends to fasten 
itself upon contiguous objects. Thus, an angry man may kick 
a stone. An audience, angered by some community situation, 
may vent its displeasure upon the speaker — or may be directed 
by the speaker to express its emotion in an energetic support of 
his proposal. 

Third, every emotion tends to express itself in action. When 
people are emotionally aroused, they want to do something. 
The very term e-motion indicates its active nature. If an audi- 
ence is emotionally aroused, and then the speaker takes time 
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to present an analysis of his proposal, the emotional support 


which he might have had dissolves. When the emotion is at its jup 


ii 


saj 


height, the audience should be called upon to buy, to'vote, to 


give, to applaud, to take a stand. i 


B. Emotional Drives 


Any general definition of emotion is unsatisfactory, for there 
are many emotions, each very different from the others. Love, 
disgust, jealousy, hatred, fear, and pity may all be lumped together 
as affective or emotional states, but this is a beginning rather 
than a stopping point in the task of definition. Ever since Aris- 
totle’s pioneer effort in the Rhetoric, an unsolved problem has 
been to work out a satisfactory classification of the emotions. 

An attempt to bring some order out of the chaos was made by 
Frederic Wickert, who examined the lists of goal values Cemo- 
tional drives, or impelling motives) devised by seventy-three rep- 
resentative psychologists. Out of their combined judgment he 
formulated a statement of nine basic desires, urges, or goal values 

as he calls them) which seem to represent as much agreement 
as can be found regarding the emotional drives. These are not 
the expressions of suation, such as we have been discussing, but 
the affective states which give rise to them. They are the emo- 
tional sources of motivation to which the persuasive speaker 
should direct his appeal. According to this composite judgment 
oF the psychologists, the emotional drives to which people are 


Most subject are desires for: 


1. Freedom for themselves — from restraints, routine duties, and 
externa] domination. “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness 
ae appropriately joined in the Declaration of Independence. 

2. Helpfulness — working for the welfare of others. Through 
Red Cross membership, purchase of tuberculosis seals, and in all 
manner of other charitable enterprises we seek to serve. 

S 3- New experience — finding the novelty and variety in life. Fads 
nd fashions appear in quick succession as We quest eagerly for that 


Vari : 3 ap 
nety which adds spice to living. 
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4. Power and influence — controlling other people. In the com- 
petitive struggle of life, we all seek to win such personal triumphs as 
we can. 

5. Recognition —social acceptance, admiration, fame. To be 
treated with deference and respect is pleasant; to be at least accepted 
socially is essential to balanced living. 

6. Response — enjoying friendship, fellowship, and intimate per- 
sonal contacts. The sharing of our inmost feelings in comradeship 
is at once the impelling force and the goal of much of our social 
activity. 

7- Security and stability — doing what is safe and conservative. 
Despite the thrill of the new, we tend to cling hardest to the safety 
of the old. 

8. Submission — following along with the crowd. It is frequently 
a relief to escape from personal responsibility and effort by riding the 
band wagon of majority opinion. 

9. Workmanship — doing things well and making them right the 
first time. There is a satisfaction in competency, a thrill in achieve- 
ment, a deep-seated desire to make one’s life worth while. 


These are the kinds of emotional satisfaction which the 
speaker should make his auditors feel that they can achieve 
through acceptance of his proposal. The automobile salesman, 
for instance, may dwell upon the freedom offered by owning a 
car, the satisfaction of being able to take friends for rides in the 
country, the thrill of new experiences in travel, the increased 
prestige that ownership will bring, the value of an automobile 
in making it easier to visit friends and relatives, the fact that 
“everyone” owns a car these days, and that this particular model 
is especially popular, and, finally, that there is a real satisfaction 
in climbing in behind the wheel of this miracle of modern en- 
gineering science, with the certainty that its powerful engine 
will operate with perfect ease and dependability. So, too, 
should the preacher, the politician, the reformer, the lawyer ex- 
amine whatever proposal he has to present and plan in detail 
how he can best make use of some or all of these emotional drives 
in winning support for his plea. 

Note how, in the following paragraph, which is quoted from 
a baccalaureate address by Arnaud C. Marts, president of Buck- 
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nell University, delivered on June 7, 1936, at least seven of 
these emotional drives are woven together into a moving plea 
for loyalty to the Church. Doctor Marts does not, of course, 
label his pleas or state them baldly, but so phrases them that, 
to borrow his own words, the emotional power of his message 
silently and subconsciously infiltrates into the minds and 
thoughts of those who attend.” 


But with all its imperfections, the Church is the Community at its 
very best. There, if anywhere, may be found the fine-grained per- 
Sons of the land, the persons whose eyes have looked beyond the 
moment into the unseen and eternal values. And though the voice 
of the minister may, at times, seem uninspired and uninspiring, we 
often hear the overtones of another voice, the voice of humanity and 
tighteousness, speaking its silent message to the souls of those who 
can hear. The music may not always be the finest, but now and 
then a divine melody sings its way into the hearts of youths as they 
Sit in the humble church ‘pews and, like a siren, lures them out to do 
Valiant battle for civilization. The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
â leaven, The leaven silently and subconsciously infiltrates into the 
minds and wills of those who attend church, uplifts them and moti- 


V; 
ates them to serve and bless the world. 


C. Functions of Emotional Appeals 


In persuasive speaking, there are three distinct functions 
Which may be served by ‘emotional appeals. The first is to dis- 
arm the audience, to remove its barriers of suspicion and possible 
Ostility, to make it willing to listen. The most familiar means 
o doing this is by the use of humor. Laughter is a gentle and 
fective means of shaking an audience into a receptive attitude. 
i Creates a bridge of good fellowship over which the later per- 
Shee appeals may march. Similarly disarming may be a frank 
“quest for fair consideration, such as Henry Ward Beecher 


addressed to his hostile auditors at Liverpool; a veiled appeal 


fa Sympathy, such as was used b Fisher Ames when he told 


aon: ngtessional colleagues that he had come from a sickbed, 
8ainst his doctor's orders, to address them; or by a statement 
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that the speaker's proposal is really against his own best inter- 
ests and is presented only from a sense of duty and a desire to 
serve. By these four means speakers from time immemorial 
have sought to disarm audiences and render them susceptible to 
persuasion. 

The second function of emotion is to create a general mood 
which will provide a proper atmosphere for the speaker's plea. 
If the speaker proposes to win his audience’s support for a drive 
to aid the community's unemployed, and he finds his auditors 
in a mood of frivolous hilarity, his first endeavor must be to win 
them over to a mood of tender solicitude and sympathy. In 
order to accomplish this, he will first have to enter into their 
spirit, establish a bond of common feeling, and then, after they 
have been disarmed, relate some instances which show the need 
of human sympathy. 

The third function of emotion is to energize the audience's 
support of the speaker’s proposal by linking it with the emotional 
drives which have been discussed. A purely intellectual argu- 
ment may make the audience say, “Yes, that is true”; but the 
addition of an emotional plea is needed to make the listeners 
add, “And let’s do something about it!” 


D. Emotional Effects on Judgment 


Emotional appeals have always been somewhat suspect be- 
cause of the quite proper assumption that they befuddle the 
hearer’s judgment. The effects of emotional excitement upon 
mental processes are readily observed. Kellogg experimented 
with a group of subjects by exposing them to such severe emo- 
tional shock as suddenly slicing a live mouse in two before them 
and subsequently testing their muscular steadiness, which he 
found to be very much affected. Landis, in an elaborate series 
of tests, submitted twenty-five subjects to a great variety of emo- 
tional shocks, including reading descriptions of hideous skin dis- 
eases, reading pornographic material, putting their hands in a 
covered pail filled with ice water and frogs, administering an 
electric shock, and having a firecracker unexpectedly ‘explode 
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under their chairs. Meanwhile, the subjects took a true-false 
test and did mental arithmetic. Such tests as these confirm the 
observation which anyone can readily make of himself and his 
associates; namely, that our judgment when angry, or disturbed, 
or anxious is not good. Love is blind — and so are the other 
emotions. Effective speakers know this — and some profit by it. 
Extreme emotionality is the mark of the demagogue, the irre- 
sponsible type of evangelist, the high-pressure salesman, the 
shyster lawyer. The speaker who calls names, exaggerates, and 
generalizes; who shouts and waves his arms; who perspires and 
Pontificates, is doubtless trying to mislead his auditors’ minds. 
hey would do well to remember the admission of the Reverend 
yman Beecher: “The less I have to say, the louder I shout.” 
Aere is truth in the satiric commentary of a newspaper colum- 
nist, that when a practiced public speaker says, “Beyond the 
shadow of a doubt —” he is indulging in pure bluff. Empty 
emotionality is of as little value as emptiness of any other sort. 
ut without some emotional support, the judgment never acts 
at all. The only completely emotionless acts we perform are 
Ones that habit has made automatic. William James pointed 
Cut that belief is compounded of three factors: 


1. The presence of an idea in the mind. — 
2. Freedom of the mind from inhibiting ideas. 
3- Emotional intensity of the idea. 


The speaker who wishes to win belief for his proposal must be 
responsible for establishing each of these factors. The first two 
ii predominately intellectual; the third provides the emotional 
charge necessary to secure action. It is noteworthy that the 
gteat speeches which have endured, the “orations” which were 
®Hective in their own day and are cited as models in ours, have 
2 Solid body of facts and logic through which the eon 
a € auditors is led to the right decision, and it is in the conciu- 
10n that the speaker concentrated his emotional plea. The judg- 


Ment is fi i i “cht direction, then it is propelled 
and ket pes ds the gt ihis type of speech that the 


mi energized emotionally. It is in t € 
nd and the emotions work together as allies. 
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E. Polarizing the Audience 


When individuals are crowded together, as they are in a large 
audience, each one becomes relatively anonymous and insignifi- 
cant. He loses something of the sense of his own identity and 
willingly feels himself a part of a huge organism. His inhibi- 
tions are weakened, as he yields his responsibility to the crowd. 
He is sensitive to the reactions of his fellows and willingly joins 
in with them. As a consequence, crowds tend to act as units, 
to go to extremes in their emotional expressions, to subordinate 
their judgments even more readily than do individuals to their 
eons They become childlike as they find a common de- 
nominator in their basic emotions, rather than in their higher 
mental processes. As Emerson wisely observed, “Our minds de- 
scend to meet.” Crowds are less discriminative than individuals, 
more impatient, freer in their expressions of favor and disfavor, 
more amenable to command and leadership. 

A crowd has been defined as “a mass of individuals with their 
intellects turned off.” Such an audience may be found at a na- 
tional political convention. It will cheer or boo its speakers, but 
will not remain indifferent to them. It demands of its speakers - 
that they surrender their discrimination, their balanced judgment, 
their tolerance, their logical analyses; it demands humor, satire, 
an opponent to be attacked, dogmatism, and highly flavored 
emotionalism. Given this, it in turn will surrender its judgment 
to the speaker and roar for his proposal. 

Most persuasive speakers never have an audience of this sort, 
and most of them will be glad of it. But polarization varies 
greatly in its extent. Wherever people are gathered together, even 
in small groups, under relatively calm situations, there is some 
degree of polarization. It is increased by (1) having the audi- 
ence sit close together; (2) getting the audience to laugh, sing, 
cheer, applaud, or stand together; (3) joining in some common 
ritual, such as pledging allegiance to the flag; (4) the free use 
of symbols, such as the flag, the cross, the picture of a revered 
leader, or a special unifying image such as the swastika, the 
hammer and sickle, the elephant, or the donkey. It is also in- 


i 
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ioe Gs) tenphetting in the beginning of the speech the 
no E S E ience agrees upon, so that there is established a 
tore = tendency to go along with the speaker — a “yes 
tha ond : ae there is much value in (6) stressing 
ie imity o feeling among the auditors. The influence of 
his whe TEN is even more influential in an audience than 
aa n eac individual stands alone. Many of these things 
of a uasive speaker can do to achieve at least a mild degree 
orh rization and thus help to secure a sympathetic hearing 
proposal. 


F. Using Emotional Appeals iai 


Pae ke | peie already have been given of how emotional 
EN : ould be used. It is perhaps only necessary to add that 
ery ed are a sincere expression of the speaker's own feelings, 
hy not ring true. Emotion is, remember, as much physio- 
aeS as mental. It expresses itself not only through carefully 
ATR a words and a planned use of ritual and group action, but 
ao rough the posture and movements of the speaker's body, 
of hi gh the tension of his muscles, through the vibrant quality 
aa aoe A speaker cannot “use” emotion in the same sense 
a he can use statistics or an illustrative story. He must 
i eel before he can get an audience to feel. For every 
Peech there must be an emotional as well as an intellectual 
Preparation. 
thas Hg “minent Chautauqua lecturer, 
T 3 were to speak on poverty, 
as well the meeting place by way of the : 
only k as his mind would be prepared. The speaker must not 
i noth now his facts; he must live them. His statistics should 
field eure, but human instances. If he speaks of a battle- 
‘speal e should sense its blood, and filth, and suffering; if he 
ks of the “dawn of a new day,” he should see its rane 
a ai and peace. Facts may be drawn from any almanac, 
can never speak emotionally except from the depths of 


our Sige ae 
Own sympathetic insight. 


George W. Bain, declared 
he would take care to ap- 
slums, so that his heart 


: 
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One invariable characteristic of great speakers is the posses- 
sion of a vivid and sensitive imagination, which enables them to 
enter heart and soul into the situation they are describing. They 
thus bring their whole resources to bear upon every specific 
audience. They can say of every speech, as Webster said of his 
reply to Hayne, that they have been preparing it all their lives. 


In its emotional aspects, every speech that is given is indeed a 
product of lifelong preparation. We develop emotional, as well 
as intellectual and mechanical, habits, And one habit of con- 
siderable value to the persuasive speaker is the habit of ready and 
full emotional responsiveness to the human values that are in- 
herent in whatever proposal he may be advancing, 

First think — then feel — then spea 


k, is a sequence the per- 
suasive speaker would do well to observe. 


Section II. Reason 


A. The Limitations of Reason 


We are proud of our brains, an 


is capable of formulating highly 


2 for at any given moment any ob- 
» it is always at rest. 


When this logical proof was offered to a Greek skeptic, he sim- 
ply walked away, saying, “I refute you thus.” Many logical ab- 
surdities, however, are not so readily put to the test of experience 
and are widely accepted as ‘tue. Humanity’s ills have been 
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dia 3 
emd ba i caused not by our ignorance, but by our 
ee tales te too many things that are not so. 
HOE able tous ate Soin in the use of reason is that man is 
precision. H le Pic do not typically think with scientific 
Be ase cases of » Ho ingworth estimated that not more than 
Ral process, ir cages are arrived at by a strictly intellec- 
tors described whi “ime every preceding page we have seen fac- 
son. To call vhich warp and distort the operation of pure rea- 
ideal. Man „man a reasoning being is to talk in terms of an 
stances he ig 1s bs reasonable; under favorable circum- 
ciates that cote r of reasoning. But to expect of one’s asso- 
sume that th 1e ha ll always reach intelligent decisions is to as- 
rain will besa es of their anatomy which constitutes the 
complete d eigh the entire remainder of their bodies. The 
exea e Predominance of mind in meeting a problem is the 
wt the rule. 
o ie a of these weaknesses of reason, there are four 
ing: o depending upon it exclusively in persuasive speak- 
i Tes 
A is hypothetical and, hence, prone to error, as experience 
2 Tes 
Sion offs complex and difficult beyo 
ized to som y people, especially when th 
3. Ted € degree. 
inherent] pends upon abstraction and generalization; hence, is 
mand aA uninteresting and is consequently not apt to com- 
4. Ít 3 concentration. 
f the is related only accidentally, 
pa aoe it seeks what is true, n 
Tegarded wi m the thoroughgoing 
Acts should distrust by the masses of 
esine not blind us to the very rea 
Certain to li persuasive speech. The spea. 
is audie alienate the most influential and 
ve oo the very ones whom he most 
Notivati speaker requires is the ability to use all the avenues of 
ton well — including the appeal through the intellect. 


nd the ready comprehen- 
ey may have been polar- 


if at all, with the well-being 
ot what is desirable. 

“intellectual” is always 
the people. But these 
] value which reason 
ker who ignores it is 
capable members of 
needs to attract. 
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In using this approach, he will need, first, to assemble his facts; 
second, to interpret them; third, to point out the conclusion 
which logically derives from them. 


B. Facts 


Simple facts have a high persuasive value. Fire burns; having 
discovered that fact, we try to avoid its harmful effects. Facts 
of this sort speak for themselves; there is no need of hypothetical 
explanation of them. They are so convincing that the speaker 
is foolish if he neglects them. Contrast, for instance, the per- 
suasive effectiveness of the following two passages: 


A 


I have a thesis to present to you today. It is this: Social reforms 
are absolutely necessary. But they cannot be attained unless they 
are preceded by or accompanied with economic reforms. In plainer 
language, we have an abundance of vast resources. We have 130- 
_ million mouths to feed and bodies to clothe and shelter. We have 

- plenty for all and plenty of skilled hands and trained minds with 
which to produce it. The artificial barrier erected between produc- 
tion and consumption which we call capitalistic economics must be 
broken down to permit the waters of this plentiful production to 
flow unimpeded to these 130-million citizens. Starvation, depriva- 
tion and man-made depressions contingent upon a man-made de- 
visal of political economy must either retire gracefully or be forced 
to retreat into oblivion. A new economy, which can be no more 
detrimental than the old, will be inaugurated. (From an address 
on March 19, 1939, by Charles E. Coughlin.) 


B 


But here is the storekeeper or the dealer; he does our buying for 
us, leaving us free to use our time to more advantage. He buys, say, 
for 500 customers — a whole neighborhood, a village, a countryside 
— and the total cost of the buying, in time and money, is just about 
syoth part for each customer. Whole stocks of thousands of need- 
ful items from every part of the globe are assembled at our street 
corner for our service and convenience. We no longer need lay in 
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large supplies for a season or a year; we may buy as each day or 
week requires. How much would those goods cost us if we had to 
transport them ourselves? Storekeeping, or retailing, is a mass- 
distribution, laborsaving job that makes the business of living less 
expensive, for all of us. If manufacturing and merchandizing did 
Not exist, our common necessity and common sense would compel us 
to organize them as a time-saving, money-saving co-operative social 
Service in essentially their present forms. (From an address on Janu- 
ary 14, 1940, by W. J. Cameron.) 


oye are two paragraphs by two speakers who are discussing 
the same subject, based on the same situation, and reach dia- 
metrically opposite conclusions. Which is the more persuasive? 
Jhich is the more definite? Note the generality of the first, the 
specificity of the second. One appeals to faith in the speaker's 
reasoning process, the other to the observation and experience of 
the auditors, Can you identify the nonfactual statements in 
oth passages and indicate what kind of facts might be used to 
Support them? Would the statements be more persuasive if 
8iven this factual support? 
— principle to keep firmly in mind a ee hdl 
_ Source, A speaker should acquire the habit of tracing is 
Evidence not to a source, but to the source. Figures cited from 
à campaign folder do not have the validity of those taken from 
the Statesman’s Year Book. Judgments cited from a sensational 
Magazine or newspaper may be no better than guesses. 


hi Sources upon which a speaker may depend are threefold: first, 
"a Own experience. There is much persuasive effectiveness 1n 
the Second, the ex- 


phrases: “I was there”; “I saw it happen.” 
: “We have all 


Perience of hi - Je in general. 
of his audience, or of PR So not need to be told 


elt the fE : é 
eee m p Third, reliable, fact-finding 


at pri i 

Prices go up during a war. 
agencies, T Pe i Jorld Almanac are able to keep 
he editors of The Wor! y apes dable. They 


g i . 
ising their publication because it is oe eae 
ook T data with this sole aim in view, not, aS is 
s and periodical articles, to defend a thesis. Mes 
Jud efore a speaker uses facts from any source Gncluding his own 
gment or observation) he should ask these questions about it: 


ind is that no fact is better than 
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C1) Is it capable of knowing what is true? (2) Has it taken the 
necessary pains to discover the facts? (3) Is it desirous of pre- 
senting the unbiased truth? Unless all three questions can be 
answered affirmatively, the source is not dependable. 


C. Interpreting Data 


When a number of dependable facts have been assembled, 
they will be relatively unimpressive until they are arranged into 
meaningful patterns. Sometimes sharp observation will discover 
a natural pattern in seemingly unrelated materials. Thus, Sir 
Charles Lyell founded the modern science of geology by his 
close examination of rock formations; Charles Darwin looked 
sharply at life forms and detected in them the pattern of evolu- 
tion. 

Among artificial patterns, statistical analysis and classification 
are useful. In a given body of people, how many are unem- 
ployed? Among the unemployed, what is the proportion of 

_ skilled and unskilled, of old and young, of healthy and un- 
_ healthy, of native Americans and of immigrants? In answering 
-such questions as these, the first step is careful definition. When 
one fact-finding agency reports nine million unemployed and 
another three million, it is well to know that the first defines 
“unemployed” to include everyone over 18 who does not have a 
job; whereas the second includes in that category only healthy 

and efficient jobless males between the ages of 21 and 45. 

To supplement statistics and classification, the case method is 
sometimes used. This consists of the careful selection of a repre- 
sentative example and a full description of it. The presumption 
is that what is true of this particular case will substantially be - 
true of the whole group. The case method has the advantage 
of presenting a complete, well-rounded picture and the disadvan- 
tage of being forced to assume that what is true of the one in- 
stance will be true of all. 

Properly used, facts are without question among the strongest 
weapons the persuasive speaker has at his command. If ener- 
gized with emotional significance, they are doubly strong. When 
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in enea 

oe oe the speaker depends upon generalizations 

bal ken a the audience is justified in concluding either 

apposed “a azy to discover what the evidence is, or that it is 
o his proposal. In either case, he deserves to fail. 


D. Proof 


oo s patterns is usually not enough for the persua- 
piteet T: . needs to go on to show his audience that the 
TEON pports is proposal. This is accomplished through the 
Eea pa or the interpretation and use of evidence. Its 
A orms are as follows: R ; 
stanitiate 4 evidence consists of facts which immediately sub- 
Tesse contention. Confessions and the testimony of wit- 
: S are of this sort. 
oi ag evidence consists of facts which indicate that the 
ala probably true. “The possession of stolen goods is 
ect evidence of theft. 
Fo: i eke evidence consists of a si 
as Carer if one claims to have attended a CO 
taeda of his enrollment, the lack of registration 
idence that his contention is untrue. 
Si ` analogy is a claim that if two things are alike in certain 
cussion respects, they will also be alike in the point under dis- 
stateme, An example of this type of reasoning 7S found in the 
za a Since Canada and the United States get along with 
natio efended border, it is clearly unnecessary for European 
nS to surround themselves with military walls. 
5. Cause-and-effect relationships may be demonstrated be- 
ae two facts, such as by showing that indigestion results 
fect motional stress. The speaker's purpose is to show that the 
S of his proposal are good; those of its alternatives are bad. 


cific Deduction consists of drawing conclusions regarding a spe- 
problem from generalizations which are commonly accepted. 
we believe in the Ameri- 


h 
D a speaker might say, “As long as l 
of ee of free speech, we shal! always uphold the right 
1S minority group to express its views.” Deduction in its 


data is nega- 


ignificant lack of data. 


ded a college which has — 
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complete form consists of the syllogism, which starts with a gen- 
eral principle, cites a specific instance that falls within it, and 
ends with the resultant conclusion. A classic example is the 
following: 


All men are mortal (a general principle, or major premise). 
Socrates is a man (a specific instance, or a minor premise). 
Therefore Socrates is mortal (the inevitable conclusion). 


7. Induction is argument by the citation of specific examples. 
It consists of going from a given instance to the general principle 
which governs it. A speaker uses induction when he says, “The 
operation of this policy has ruined the small cheesemakers. 
Surely we cannot countenance a law which protects monopoly 
at the expense of small, independent producers.” Or one might 
argue inductively, “We lost three games in which Sforzak did 
not play, and won all of those in which he did. Apparently he 
is the key man on our football team.” : 
The objection which is most commonly offered to the use of 
-these forms of reasoning in a speech is the diffculty of getting 
an audience to think along with the speaker. Each process in- 
volves a chain of relationships which must be grasped in its 
entirety or the significance of the reasoning will not be apparent. 
But perhaps the difficulty of an audience in following these 
forms of reasoning is not the only explanation for their rela- 
tively infrequent use in persuasive speeches. W. J. Cameron, 
in his broadcast of February 2, 1941, suggested another not un- 
likely reason in his description of how one student approached 
the problem of preparing a speech. 'The passage serves as a sig- 
nificant commentary on the whole problem of the place of rea- 
son in human motivation. Said Mr. Cameron: 


Is there no place where thinking is taught? Is there no place 
where pupils work at thinking, as they work at carpentry or chem- 
istry? Suppose you received a letter from a High School boy who 
lives in a large city 1,500 miles away, asking your opinion of the 
W. P. A.; he has a paper to write and he wants to weigh your opin- 
ion against an official statement that had been supplied him. What 
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would your answer be? Probably, just what it ought not to be. The 
thing about which he is asking you is right there in his own city 
under his observation every day. An official has furnished him with 
a certain point of view, and now our student wants a man in Michi- 
gan to give “his side,” as he puts it. Everything goes by “sides” 
these days. People are supposed to be spectators of a contest be- 
tween “sides.” Well, the Michigan man answered this way: 

Why not use your own mind on this question? You say the 
Project is near your school: why not learn the facts at firsthand, 
formulate your opinion, and then check your conclusions with those 
Of others? ` If I were you, I should go out and look at that project, 
study its purpose, find why the Federal Government and not your 
ee me: the work, inquire how much it costs ane and ae 

A : a 
emesis i. va w ao = oe anes 
to; you, for then you will have some s y 
tes judge whatever I may have to say. You will not only have one 
Side’ and another ‘side,’ you will have your own ‘side, and you will 
arn far more than anyone can tell you.” 
ony parently they did not teach thinking in that boy's school, but 
i y a method of collecting opinions — just as one would collect au- 
°graphs. At any rate, the suggestion of a personal investigation: 
svidently made no appeal; a year has passed, and sad to relate the 

Pinion the student so urgently requested has not been required. 


are both able to engage 
eason has much to 


in ie the speaker and his audience i 
Teco; e hard work of thinking, the avenue o T ae eto 
of fend it as an approach to motivation. he sheer weig: 
acts, supported by lucid, logical reasoning, may have a power- 
die onc One basic human desire, assuredly, is to confor to 
= acts. “Td rather be right than be President is a emp u 
Co tement of this desire. Even strong opposition will frequently 
apse if the facts are fairly and conclusively shown to favor 
a Speaker’s proposal. Many an unpleasant conclusion s been 
be sPted with the resigned admission that “What must be, must 


ward own the avenue of reason the speaker should pout a 

t the acceptance of his proposal with an imperative , : 

i,» Chief weakness is that it drives the mind, rather than leads 
Its chief value is that it does offer a m 


i eans by which unwill- 
n f 
8 minds may be driven. 
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Section III. Rationalization 


Rationalization is the intellectualized defense of what one 
wishes to believe. Serviceable synonyms are such terms as “ex 
post facto reasoning,” “the formulation of logical fallacies,” “of 
offering good reasons instead of real reasons,” or “the concocting 
of alibis.” Rationalization is a sober, adult adaptation of the 
childhood game “Let’s Pretend.” Much of our thinking consists 
of pretending in all soberness that the fictionized portrayal super- 
vised by our desires is actually true reality, 


A. The Extent of Rationalization 


Is this type of thinking done very often? Henshaw Ward, 
in Builders of Delusion, expressed his opinion that “The great 
body of logical thought has been a passionate defense of opin- 
ions that were thoroughly believed before any thinking was 
done.” Dashiell, a representative objective psychologist, found 
that “strict logic, thoroughly logical reasoning, is exceptional in 

‘ _ human life.” The philosopher Pareto, in Mind and Society, 

concluded that we act actually because of the needs and mecha- 
nisms of behavior, and that one of these needs is to justify our 
actions with pseudological reasons. ‘There is no question but 
that rationalization is a widespread habit. 

Nor are intelligence and education any bars to it. In fact, the 
more an individual has learned to respect reason, the more he is 
apt to invent “reasons” for what he does. Ask a child why he 
has done something, and the answer is likely to be simply, “Be- 
cause.” But the more sophisticated a person becomes, the less 
this kind of answer satisfies him. He must go on to concoct an 
explanation that will sound reasonable. Interesting results have 
been secured in the study of rationalization by means of hyp- 
nosis. A subject under hypnosis will be commanded to perform 
a given act upon some stated signal. For instance, he will be 
asked to walk across the room and offer a match to someone 
when he observes him wipe his glasses. After he has come out 
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of the hypnotic trance, and the group is engaged in quiet con- 
versation, the glasses are wiped and the subject immediately 
jumps up to offer a match. Then, feeling exceedingly foolish, 
he will hasten to explain that he thought the man with the 
glasses was reaching for a cigarette! 


B. Reasons for Rationalization 


The primary function of rationalization is to serve as a defense 
or our egos. It is used to prevent censure by ourselves or by 
Our associates. A very successful automobile salesman declares 
that he never sells cars. He simply permits a prospect to buy — 
and then he gives him some hee reasons to justify his purchase 
in the eyes of his wife, his mother-in-law, and his banker! The 
Salesman realizes that everyone would like to have a new auto- 
mobile. There is no need of persuading a prospect to do what 
he already wants to do. But there is need of assuring him of 
Some means of escaping unpleasant consequences for his act. 
uch practical persuasive speaking actually is pointed squarely 
toward this urpose: to show the audience that it will be praised. Y 
rather than blamed for doing what the speaker proposes. = 
ithout rationalization, our egos would be sadly bruised. 
Every failure would then have to ‘be faced as such. Our short- 
Comings and inefficiencies would have to be admitted. With 
rationalization, we live in a world largely of our own contriving. 
he basketball player who misses a crucial shot at the basket 
may limp slightly as he walks away from the foul line, to sug- 
gest that he turned his ankle as he tried for the shot. The man 
Who is ousted from his position may “discover” that his boss has 
an incurable antipathy to employees with blue eyes. To the 
Student who fails in an examination, the questions were “unfair. 
© the bridge player who makes an error, the noise of the car that 
Passed by was “distracting.” Whatever is done wrong is always 
Ue to some factor beyond the individual’s control. Without 
this cushion for our egos to recline upon, life would be far 


arsher than it is. 
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C. Characteristics of Rationalization 


Rationalization has four characteristics: it is intellectual, de- 
fensive, passionate, and post hoc. The more intelligent an indi- 
vidual is, the better he can rationalize. Rationalization is a form 
of creation; it is fiction produced upon demand, without time for 
consideration or revision. Furthermore, it has to be good enough 
to fool not only the auditors, but also the creator. Rationaliza- 
tion is not lying; there should be no mistake on this point. It is 
unconscious fabrication. It is not only deceptive, but also self- 
deceptive. Only people with good minds can do it well. ‘The 
defensive characteristic of rationalization has already been made 
clear. It is a life preserver of the highest class, for it preserves 
our egos from destruction. As a consequence of this purpose, it 
is passionate. The emotions are aroused in self-defense. Argu- 
ment with heat is invariably rationalistic. One becomes emo- 
tionally aroused always and only when he is defending what he 
wants to believe. Finally, rationalization is post hoc. It is rea- 
soning after the fact. It is not a search for truth, but for socially 
acceptable reasons. It is the logic of the advocate, who knows 
what he wants to uphold, and simply hunts for the best means 
of upholding it. 

Rationalization exists because our potentialities far outrun our 
abilities. It is a bridge linking our primitive past with our ideally 
intellectual future. Our animalistic residues cause actions which 
are unacceptable to our humanistic intellect. We can neither 
forgo the actions nor reconcile ourselves to them. Hence, we 
find explanations which will make these actions seem other than 
they are. This process of spreading a protective veil of verbal- 
ization over the naked fabric of elemental fact is what we mean 
by rationalization. 


D. Using Rationalization 


The forms of rationalization are the logical fallacies which are 
described in any textbook on logic. They include irrelevant 
analogies, illustrations, facts or arguments; name calling, ridi- 
cule, and sarcasm; the citation of nonreliable authorities; and 
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obscurity parading as profound thinking. Other familiar forms 
include the argument that a contention is true because everyone 
believes it, or because it is old, or because it is new, or because 
it is scientific, or because no one can prove it to be false, or be- 
cause it would be unpleasant not to think it true, or because it is 
associated with contentions that are true, or because the speaker 
elieves it to be true. 
It is not always easy to identify rationalization when it is used, 
or it presents itself in the form of reasoned argument. It may 
consist of evidence which is sound enough (but irrelevant) and 
of chains of inferences which are false only in their major prem- 
ise. Hence, rationalization may appear to be good sound reason- 
ing, unless examined against the full background of facts. Gen- 
erally, however, it gives itself away by revealing its inherent 
characteristics of intellectual form added to passionate, defen- 
Sive, and post hoc content. In the following brief extract from 
a speech by a United States representative, delivered on May 1, 
1936, see how many kinds of rationalization you can identify: 


Under the “brain trust” policy of promoting scarcity in a hungry 
and, our bread lines have lengthened, our relief rolls have expanded, 
and the unemployed wearily walking our city streets have increased 
to the terrifying total of over 12,600,000. : Aei 
s it any wonder that you are today so heavily burdene wit! 
taxes, is it surprising that the prices for the necessities of life are so 
igh, when, for instance, millions of your American dollars are spent 
to provide seed for farmers, and then you are taxed to provide funds 
t0 pay the farmer for not sowing all of it? Next you are taxed to pay 
the farmer for plowing under his planted crops, thus wasting what- 
Sver money was used for seed, and then you are compelled to pay 
&xtravagant prices for food because your money helped the farmer 2 
Create a shortage. Finally, you are taxed to buy imported foodstuffs 
damely because our own farmers have not been permitted to pro- 
Ce sufficient fı ; x ; 
at is he “is rae as “brain trust” intelligence. That is 
ned economy substituted by the Democratic administration at 
ashington for the economy of nature and the plan o Dame 
att It somehow never seems to occur to the New Dea A n a Er 
“mpt to alleviate hunger by the destruction of crops is tan 
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to the folly of seeking to fatten a calf by reducing its food supply. 

Now add to this the morally and politically indefensible policy 
which, on the one hand, takes millions from you in taxes to pay for 
making land less fruitful, and, on the other, squanders additional 
millions for irrigation projects intended to make the land more pro- 
ductive and you have a fairly vivid panorama of the antics of the 
Democratic New Dealers in their endeavor to arrogate to themselves 
the functions of divinity. 


Section IV. Comparison of the Avenues 


In brief summary of these avenues of motivation, it may be 
said that in the use of emotion the attention of the auditors is 
diffused to include a general field of more or less closely related 
interests; the will to Ehee rather than the intelligence is ap- 
pealed to; and there is no detailed attempt to progress from 
premise to conclusion. When reason is used, the auditors’ intel- 
ligence is appealed to, the attention is closely centered upon 
pertinent facts, and there is a careful and visible progress from 
premise to conclusion. In rationalization, which falls midway 
between the other two avenues, a pretense is made of concen- 
trating the attention; but in reality it is diverted to contiguous 
but irrelevant facts, and although both premise and conclusion 
are stated, their relationship is assumed rather than proved. Spe- 
cific differences in the three avenues are indicated in the follow- 
ing analysis. 


A Cross-Section ANALYSIS 


Emotion 
1. Attempts to diffuse 
the attention, to include 
within its range a variety 
of ideas and attitudes. 


2. Deals with general 
attitudes and concepts. 


Reason 


1. Attempts to center 
attention upon immedi- 
ate facts or contentions. 


2. Deals with specific 


ideas or concepts. 


Rationalization 

1. Attempts to focus 
the attention upon facts 
or concepts more Or less 
irrelevant (but seeming 
to be immediately rele- 
vant) to the fact or con- 
tentions under discussion. 


2. Deals with ideas 
definitely differentiated, 
but vaguely outlined. 
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Emotion 


_ 3+ Consists of subjec- 
bea consideration of data, 
efinitely linked up with 


idden `i 
K inferences 
wishes and 


ea spect securing an 

tear sequence of 

a ight responses, and 

$ Bs the attention cen- 
ted on the end rather 
an on the means. 


5. Fails to differentiat 
anty = pg of a 
» but appeals chiefl 
to the se anas: zi 


ma Consists of sugges- 
near trying to gain 
mee iate decisions with- 

e delay incident to 


delibera tion. 


SR Samples the wide- 
tonie i iffusion of neu- 
a peters ulses, to arouse 
excite tal state of bodily 
mands ets which de- 

praaee in immedi- 


8. 
ed concerned pri- 
Y with the motive 


Power 
ver needed to 
Plish actions, accom- 


9. Tries ret 
i tie up thi 
wercific Proposition with 


€stabl;, 
terno ished habit pat- 


Reason 


3. Consists of objec- 
tive consideration of data, 
attempting to weed out 
hidden inferences and 


the “will to believe.” 


4. Consists of orderly 
thinking, with the steps 
by which conclusions are 
reached definitely traced. 


5. Isan attempt toser 
” 


arate “real” from “g 
reasons, and to give pri- 
ority to the former. 


6. Consists of delibera- 
tion, resulting in a de- 
layed response. 


7. Attempts the selec- 
tive transmission of neu- 
ronic impulses along 
pathways “chosen” for 
this particular occasion. 


8. Is concerned pri- 
marily with the direction 


or guidance of action. 


9. Tries to rule out all 
personal factors. 
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Rationalization 


3. Consists of subjec- 
tive consideration masked 
in objective form. 


4. Is orderly thinking 
without critical examina- 
tion; tries to tie up the 
specific pro sition with 
a suggested hypothesis, 
without permitting care- 
ful consideration of the 
relationships between 
them. 


. Deals with a mix- 
ture of “real” and “good” 
reasons, all being pre- 
sented as “real.” 


6. Consists largely of 
suggestion, although the 
auditors believe they are 
using deliberation. i 


7. Attempts selective 
transmission of neuronic 
impulses according to 
strong stimuli provided 
by the speaker, rather 
than by voluntary con- 
trol of the auditor. 


8. Is concerned pri- 
marily with direction of 
action, though the ele- 
ments of suggestion re- 
sult in strengthening of 
the motive power. 


g. Pretends to rule out 
all personal factors, but 
actually relates the a 


Jem to stereotypes, habit 
tterns, and the will-to- 


Believe. 
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A. Their Use in Persuasive Speeches 


An important consideration for the persuasive speaker is how 
these avenues of motivation should be used — whether singly or 
in combination. A study of a selected group of the best speeches 
of four of England's greatest persuasive speakers suggests that in 
actual practice these appeals are freely intermingled, rather than 
used separately. The technique of the study was (1) to go 
through the speeches in an attempt to isolate every specific persua- 
sive appeal; (2) to identify each appeal as emotion, reason, or 
rationalization. The results of this study are indicated in the 
following summary classification: 


No. 

Speaker and Speech Title Appeals Emotion Reason Rationalization 
Burke: Conciliation, 

March 22, 1775 185 30.27% (56) 46.19% (88) 23.54% (41) 
Burke: Economical Reform, ) 

February 11, 1780 204 18.61% (38) 43.61% (8 78% (77. 
Fox: East India Bill, #62 goiC9) 37:7 ) 
_ December 1, 1783 108 15.74% (17) 43-52% (C 0.7490 (44 
Fox: Mobilizing Militia, nia ) 

December 18, 1792 53 39-65% (21 8. I 24.5190 (13 
Sheridan: Begums of Oude, T ERE 

June 3-13, 1788 175 24.00% (42) 34.29% (60) 41.71% (73) 


Sheridan: Helder Expedi- 


tion, February 10, 1800 122 34.43% (42) 24.59% (30) 40.98% (so) 
Pitt: Slave Trade, 


April 2, 1792 I 23.8 8 6 ” (34) 
Pitt: On French Overtures, ee Aaa ae 
November 10, 1797 119 28.57% (34) 57.14% (51) 28.57% (34) 


Several facts should be noted regarding the manner in which 
these avenues were used. Burke, Fox, and Pitt depended upon 
reasoned argument to an even greater extent than the simple 
enumeration of their appeals indicates, for in their speeches the 
emotion and rationalization tend to be grouped in the introduc- 
tion and conclusion. Sheridan used more rationalization than 
any of the others, even though his speeches were presented as 
close analyses of legal and political problems. Burke used far 
more rationalization in his speech demanding an Economical 
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Refom ca ps did in his speech for Conciliation with the Col- 
= i aa speech succeeded in its immediate object; 
a op ailed then, but has had an important lasting 
Scena ch lf ‘i practice chiefly indicates is that all of the 
e ka a e used, with a predominance of reason in ex- 
ion om = supporting the speaker's proposal, and with emo- 
te Utas a “se ization predominating in the parts aimed chiefly 
iter e the attention and to appeal for action; namely, in the 
uction and the conclusion. 


B. Experimental Studies 


The preceding analysis simply records what use Burke, Fox, 
kether and Pitt made of the three avenues of persuasion. 
upon T we would wish to imitate their practice depends largely 
aa F respect we may have for their judgment of the psy- 
hus hg! of persuasion. There is more direct guidance to be 

ma orega experimental studies which have attempted to 

Tee o the actual effectiveness 1n molding audience opinion of J 
ches based, respectively, upon emotion and reason. . 


1. Collins 
The first study was made by G. Rowland Collins in 1924. 


y wrote four speeches urging the advantages of the “Open 
aude. as an industrial policy, and had the speeches read to an 
lence of 277 students in a class in Marketing at New York 

niversity, Neither the reader nor the audience knew the na- 


a of the experiment. The first speech consisted entirely of 
l Otional appeals. The second speech consisted entirely of 
isted of brief emo- 


Ogic 
gical argument. Speech number three const 
arguments. Speech 


tion, 
mes appeals intermingled with logical 
er four consisted of a logical argument capped with an 


e. . 

a emotional conclusion. Following the readings, the 
ing ‘tors were asked to vote as to which speech had been most 
Bia e in affecting their opinion of the “Open Shop. The 
fo speech was pre erred by 118 auditors, the first by 99, the 
“Surth by 32, and the second by 28. This was a victory for the 
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intermingled emotional and reasoning appeals, with the com- 
pletely emotional speech a close second in audience favor. 


2. Menefee and Granneberg 
Very recently Cin 1940), a similar study was conducted at the 


_ University of Washington by Selden C. Menefee and Audrey 
< G. Granneberg. They prepared four speeches, two of which 


were strictly emotional and two strictly logical. One emotional 
and one logical speech were in favor of an isolationist policy for 
the United States, the. others for a policy of collective security. 
The speeches were submitted to the judgments of ten faculty 
members, who agreed that they represented both the viewpoint 
and the type of appeal described for each one. Audiences were 
secured by dividing 331 students of introductory sociology into 
four groups, ranging in number from 78 to 86 persons. To 
group A was presented the emotional appeal for isolation; to 
group B the logical appeal for isolation; to group C the emotiona: 
appeal for collective security; and to group D the logical appea 
for collective security. A subsequent questionnaire study of the 
groups of auditors revealed that, in the opinion of the experi- 
menters, “Emotional propaganda was much more effective in 
changing student opinion regarding our foreign policy than was 
logical argumentation.” So conclusive were the results that “the 
probability of getting a difference as large or larger than this by 
pure chance would be only 17 in 10,000.” 


3. Millson 


An experiment conducted by Howard Millson in 1932 offers 
some evidence concerning the relative effectiveness of logic and 
emotion, although it was not designed specifically to differen- 


_ tiate the two. Millson worked with four debaters, composing 


affirmative and nepallve teams, who debated the question © 
compulsory unemployment insurance before a total of twenty 
audiences comprising 937 auditors, including college students 
and members of the Pythian Lodge. In all the debates the nega- 
tive team used the typical conversational mode of presentation, 
which Millson described as offering a “nice adjustment of Argu- 
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ment an oes . , a A ái 
e eN e 
Deca ‘ z prep: and memorized three 
a S P : speeches. ne, the conversational mode, it 
logical e : a er, the academic mode, which was primarily 
es a se — and the third, the exhibitory mode, which 
Pal ee y emotional, it used twice. Audiences were 
SHS es as blr: attitudes toward compulsory unemploy- 
Aois arance oth before and after the debates, to determine 
Millson le their opinions were influenced by the speeches. 
peat i that when the affirmative used either the con- 
ee ces p the academic mode the shift of audience opinion 
tive S y toward the negative, but that when the afirma- 
shift ofa E exhibitory Cthat is, the emotional) speeches, the 
this cnr ience opinion was in the affirmative direction. Hence, 

y substantiates the other two in indicating the superior 


in 5 f 
fluence of emotional speaking. 
4. Knower 


Ey remaining study, conducted by Fr 
l od the most carefully controlled of them all, and the re- 
€ h are less decisive. Knower sought experimental answers to 
es t questions, of which the one that bears most directly upon 
e problem of this chapter he stated thus: “Is an attitude more 
fs] edly changed by an argument which is predominantly fac- 
and logical or one which is predominantly emotional?” To 
white the answer, he chose as an issue the prohibition question, 
poke at the time of his study Gn 1931-32) was a very live 
cle em. He took material from actual speeches, magazine arti- | 
D S, pamphlets, and books which had been written by Wet and 
x Ty enthusiasts, and from this material he prepared four speeches, 

£ which there was one emotional and one logical ye on each — 


= of the question. He submitted the speeches o ten univer- 
firmed his judgment that they 


view and type of appeal de- 
Wer, four men and four women, 
hie selected to memorize and deliver the speeches. The audi- 

S comprised a total of 607 speech students, who were divided 


anklin H. Knower, was. 
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into Wet and Dry groups as the result of their records on the 
Smith and Thurstone “Attitude toward Prohibition” test. Half 
of each group was then given an emotional speech and the other 
half a logical speech in an attempt to change their views. Fol- 
lowing the speeches, each group was immediately retested on the 
Smith and Thurstone scale; and again, after an interval of from 
two to six weeks, they were once more given the test to see if 
the appeals had a lasting effect. A control group of 300 students 
was given the tests, but did not hear the speeches, in order to 
check on the chance changes of opinion. 

Knower discovered that persuasive speaking does indeed have 
an effect. “About 25 per cent of the members of the experi- 
mental groups made a significant change in the direction of the 
argument,” he found, “whereas the change in the control group 
was significant in less than 5 per cent of the cases.” As for the 
comparative effects of logic and emotion, he concluded that 
“Although these college students would no doubt have denied 
that they could be swayed by an emotional appeal, the data show 
that on the whole approximately as many were swayed by one 
type of argument as by the other.” 


Conclusion 


OF the three avenues of motivation, rationalization is the most 
recently isolated, and the one which has been least examined 
experimentally. Inasmuch as it partakes of the nature of both 
reason and emotion, it may be the most influential of the three: 
That problem remains to be solved by future investigators. At 
least it appears from the general survey of the evidence which 
has been offered in this chapter that the best course for the per 
suasive speaker is to intermingle all three types of appeal in his 
speeches. Like the wise military strategist, his efforts should be 
to “advance on all fronts.” 
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PROJECTS 


1. Clearly distinguish the differences which set off emotion, rea- 
son, and rationalization from one another. 
_ 2. Read carefully the text of a contemporary speech. Go through 
it again, marking cach appeal which it contains. Then go through 
ita third time, identifying each appeal as emotion, reason, or ration- 
alization, Furnish an unmarked copy of the same speech to some- 
one else who has read this chapter, and ask him to do this same 
exercise. Then compare your judgment in evaluating the appeals 
with his. Restudy the speech to resolve any differences of judgment 
which the two of you may have. 
i 3. Find, in contemporary speeches, one paragraph which illus- 
rates each of the emotional drives or goal values. 
_ 4. Cite instances from speeches which you hear of the three func- 
tions of emotion. 

5. Discuss from your own experience and observation the effects 
of emotion upon the judgment. = 

6. Discuss the value of polarization, the means of effecting it, and 
the degree desired for each of the following speeches: 


a. A classroom lecture. 
b. A political speech to an unorganized botly of voters. 
c. An appeal for contributions to the Red Cross addressed to a 
Kiwanis club. 
d. A pep talk to a school rally precedi 
e. An out-of-doors auction of househol 
ig How would you use 
a talk to a housewife, trying 
ites What are the advantages an 
‘peech consisting of facts and their 
é 9. Explain half a dozen forms of proof. 
Ustomed to using? pe” 5 f 
ening bias is the relationship between “thinking” and “collecting 
ons” 
11. What use of rationalization is apt to be made by people of 


intelli F i ur OWN ex- 
elligence and education? Can you } lustrate from yo 


erience a. : 

nd observation? ; 
dint Why is rationalization so prevalent? Would it be well to 
minate its use? 


nga football game. 
d goods. 


logical interpretation? 
Which ones are you ac- 
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13. What are the characteristics of rationalization? Is it always 

easily identified? 

14. What conclusions have been experimentally established re- 

garding the use of these avenues of persuasion? 

15. Prepare a speech to be delivered to a group of local business- 

men on one of the following subjects: 

a. Chain grocery stores should be eliminated from this commu- 
nity by prohibitive taxes. 

b. Every member of this community should be required to carry 
hospitalization insurance. 

c. Capital punishment should be abolished. 

d. At least two years of college training should be required by law 
and paid for by taxation. 

e. All tariffs should be eliminated by international agreement. 

f. The government should encourage the marriage of all physi- 
cally and mentally normal individuals between the ages of 
twenty-three and twenty-seven by guaranteeing a job for the 
husband which would provide a reasonable standard of living. 

Outline the factual and logical content which your speech would 
have. Is this sufficient by itself to win your audience’s agreement 
with your proposal? What value could you derive from the use of 
cot and rationalization? What dangers would you have to 
avoi 

16. Discuss the ethical problems involved in the use of emotion 

and rationalization. What is your conclusion regarding their use? 
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PART IV 
TECHNIQUES OF PERSUASION 


Cr ŘŮĖ——— 


VII. ATTENTION 
VIII. SUGGESTION 
IX. COMMON GROUND 


These three chapters should be considered together as presenting 
the means by which the basic motives may be projected along the 
avenues of persuasion. Attention, suggestion, and common ground 
may be likened to vehicles in which the motives may be carried into 
the minds of the auditors. Any one or a combination of all three 
may be used with emotion, reason, or rationalization; to appeal to 
self-interest, sentiment, or social consciousness; to help the speaker 
take advantage of his personality and of the occasion; and to convert 
e hidden barriers into hidden allies. 


CHAPTER VII 
ATTENTION 


“Among the presentations filing in a continuous series across the threshold 
of the mind, or appealing for its recognition all at once, some are singled out 
and given consideration; others are neglected, or pass on with scant attention.” 
— Cares S. GARDNER. 


« 5 r ~ ” F J 
a ‘Persuasion is the process of inducing others to give fair, favorable, or un- 
ivided attention to propositions.” — James ALBERT WINANS. 


How we live depends upon what we notice. We see what 
we see only because we miss everything else. The contact that 
we have with the world about us is made possible only through 
Our selective attention. The attention of the artist selects cer- 
tain features of a landscape to observe; the attention of the 
farmer selects others. Both then deal with those parts to which 
they attend. Each is what he is partly by virtue of not being 
the other. 

The attention of the infant is given only to a small number 
of pressing needs and desires. As the child develops, his interest 
gradually am engaged in particular types of activity, and he 
indulges in them to the partial or complete exclusion of others. 
In his educational experience he finds his teachers attempting to 
extend his attention into various realms which are thought to be 
good for him. To a greater or less extent his education and 
8rowing maturity combine to “broaden” his mind toa fairly exten- 
sive body of attention-arousing factors. The “well-rounded 
man willingly gives his attention to many phases of life; the 

Narrow” man to but few. Yet the environment of both is crowded 
aoe much more that they do not notice than with that which 

ey do, 

« The chief task of the persuasive speaker is to serve as a 

Selector” of his audience's attention. Among the techniques 
which the speaker’ must learn, the most basic and vital are those 
Which enable him to gather in the wandering thoughts of his 
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auditors and to concentrate them upon his proposal. If he can 
induce them to give it their “fair, favorable, or undivided atten- 
tion,” he may be assured of success. But to the extent that their 
attention wanders, he is certain to fail. 

The job of the salesman is to divert the attention of his pros- 
pects away from any potential needs or desires except those which 
may be satisfied by the purchase of his product. Let their attention 
be centered upon it and they will buy. The trial lawyer will at- 
tempt to concentrate the thinking of the jury upon aspects of the 
case favorable to his client. The politician, the preacher, the 
reformer, the general advocate are all successful speakers just to 
the extent that they are able to capture and direct the attention 
of their auditors. Whatever catches interest influences conduct. 
The persuasive speaker, in trying to influence the conduct of his 
auditors toward his proposal and away from its alternatives, wil 
find that control of their attention is the most vital step. 

Anyone who has ever groaned and squirmed under the ines- 
capable thralldom of a dull speaker, or who has ever sat in an 
audience with his mind wholly absent on business more in- 
triguing than the speech that was being droned against his ears, 
can present personal testimony to the central position of the 
ability to command attention in the technique of speech. An 
audience will struggle against many of the persuasive efforts © 
a speaker and will seek to defend its judgment from the pressure 
he tries to exert upon it. But every audience has a vulnerable 
spot — a veritable Achilles’ heel — in its longing to be interested. 
If the speaker is doing his best to hold the attention and interest 
of his audience, he may be sure that the audience is at least aS 
eager as he is to find the speech interesting, rather than boring: 

The attractive elements in a speech may be likened to the 
siren song which lured the sailors of mythology off their course. 
Though it meant the abandonment of their judgment, of their 
enterprise, even of their lives, the sailors eagerly followed the 
sweet allure of the music. Just so do auditors eagerly follow the 
train of interestingness in a speech. If a speaker can comman 
the siren song — if he has the elements of interest in his spee¢ 
— the auditors will gladly surrender their closest attention tO 
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him. And, as shall be pointed out, with their attention goes 
their belief, their willingness to act, their acceptance of the 
speaker’s point of view. A modern psychologist’s paraphrase of 
Solomon might well read, “Where the attention is, there the 
heart is also.” 

It may not be possible for every speaker to master this art of 
grasping and holding attention. At least, it is certain that many 
speakers would profit much from learning what attention is and 
how to control it, and from gaining familiarity with the types of 
interest. In the following pages these topics are discussed. 


Section I. The Nature of Attention 


A. Attention Defined 


Attention is the process of concentrating the receptive re- 
Sources of the organism. Watch someone straining to hear a 
istant voice. The whole body is focused in the direction of the 
sound. The listener leans toward it, his muscles taut, his eyes 
intent, his ears strained, his very breathing stopped. At such a 
time the organism is most fully alive. Latent powers are brought 
to bear upon the solution of the task; the hearing is actually 
cener than it normally is. Yet other sounds that ordinarily 
would be distinctly heard fade into the background of conscious- 
Ness or out of it entirely. The mind becomes an ellipse, stretch- 
Ing itself narrower and narrower as it reaches out toward the 
object of its attention, It is no wonder that the concentration of 
attention may result in the solution of problems that otherwise 
Seem too difficult to attempt. 
_ Attention very properly is compounded of the words a + ten- 
Sion, ,“Relaxed and indifferent” is a phrase in which the terms are 
Rot accidentally combined. When the mind attends toa stimulus, 
it goes out to seek it, to explore it, to take it in. It is like an 
army advancing to capture its objective, with the entire resources 
oF the organism mobilized to assist its advance. Other bodily 
Processes temporarily slow down or stop. The organism makes 
an “all out” effort to encompass the object of its attention. 
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Consciousness may be defined not inaccurately as the process 
of paying attention. One is conscious of those things to which 
he attends. Consciousness may sink to a very low level as one 
bathes in the sun, half asleep, on a drowsy, sultry July afternoon. 
Or one’s consciousness may be supernally alert as he awakens 
in the middle of the night with a sense of danger lurking some- 
where in the surrounding dark. 

The power to attend is the power to live; one lives in relation 
to those things to which he attends. Some attend to many 
things and live in a constant stream of shadowy, half-sensed im- 
pressions. Others attend to but few and develop a zealous inter- 
est in them to the exclusion of other potential relationships. In 
either case, the nature of their attention determines the nature 
of their lives. It is the best measure of consciousness which we 
have. 

Attention and interest are twin words which, although not 
synonymous, are always in company. Whatever we attend to is 
interesting, and to whatever is interesting we freely give our 
attention. It is true, the attention may be forced for a time to 
objects that are uninteresting. But when this occurs, one © 
two things happens: either the object takes on interest or the 
attention inevitably wanders from it. Interest grows with ac- 
quaintance, with knowledge, with prolonged attention. The 
elements of interest are the aspects of experience which attract 
attention. The attentive values of an object are those character- 
istics of it which arouse interest. ‘The two terms are inseparably 
intertwined. 


B. How Attention Operates 


The selective nature of attention has already been indicated. 
The selection occurs through a process that is partly physical and 
partly mental. The respiratory, circulatory, and digestive func- 
tions are subordinated. Attention becomes “breathless”; the pulse 
rate accelerates. The endocrine glands increase their secretions; 
the muscles become taut. The recall of ideas associated with the 
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Present stimulus is accelerated, while other mental activity is 
depressed. The feeling tone is one of curiosity, expectancy, 
anticipation. Body and mind alike are characterized by a readi- 
ness to act in relation to the stimulus upon which they are con- 
centrated and by a lack of efficient relationship with competing 
stimuli. ` 

In a speech situation, an audience which is attending to the 
speaker will be leaning forward in its seats, with its eyes fastened 
upon him, its hearing so concentrated upon his words that it will 
hear little else. Other activity in the audience ceases, as it con- 
centrates on the speech. As the muscles of the auditors tighten, 
their faces may assume strange expressions, their bodies awkward 
postures, Their consciousness is drawn, as by centripetal power, 
in toward the focal point of the speech. On the other hand, if 
the auditors are bored and inattentive, their eyes wander, they 
listen to distracting sounds, their bodies slump in their seats, 
their minds are occupied with other thoughts. They may read, 
write, whisper, squirm, or shuffle. A speaker who does not know 
whether his audience is with him or not is a poor observer indeed. 


C. Limiting Factors 


Even under the most favorable circumstances the attention 
tends to wander. Variety is said to be the spice of life. We are 
seldom indifferent to the different. Monotony, on the other hand, 
is the begetter of boredom, which leads to either restlessness or 
indifference. One of the principal problems of the speaker is 
to hold the audience’s interest long enough for him to present 

is case. Even when an audience gives its most willing attention 
to a speaker, the length of time which that attention can be 
Maintained is limited by several factors. 
he limit of absolute attention is only a few seconds. When 
Psychologists ‘wish to test the number of objects which can be 
taken in in a single perception, they expose them for only one- 
fifth of a second; for if a longer interval of time is allowed, the 
Observer may shift his attention. If you look at such an object as 
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a key, your attention does not remain fixed upon its entire form, 
but ranges back and forth over its details. Just so the attention 
of the auditors demands variety; unless the speaker provides it in 
abundance for them, they will seek it outside his speech. There 
are always distractions and counterattractions to which they may 
turn for relief. h 

Other limiting factors come from within the auditors them- 
selves. Each one has his own problems which are more or less 
pressing. Some may be inattentive because of fatigue, drowsi- 
ness, or overeating. Some may have special antipathies to the 
speaker’s message, or person, or mannerisms, and prefer to turn 
their attention aside. The interests of the auditors vary, so that 
what appeals to some will only bore others. One man finds stamp 
collecting a fascinating hobby; another thinks it is childish. 

In all these combined factors there is so much limitation upon 
the attention span that it has become a commonplace that good 
speeches must be short ones. Brevity is the soul of wit, we are 
told. No souls are saved after the first twenty minutes, is com 
monly said. Program chairmen are apt to tell their speakers, 
“Talk as long as you wish — up to twenty minutes!” Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address and the Lord’s Prayer are pointed to as 
models of how long a speech should be. 

The truth is that most great speeches have been long — some 
of them running to four or five hours or more. If a speaker can 
hold his auditors for a few minutes only, it is a sign not of wit, 
but of sterility. A speaker may wear out his audience in twenty 
minutes or he may hold it fascinated for an hour. The point at 
which interest is lost is the limit to which he should continue. 
Said Ruth Bryan Rhode, “If you don’t strike oil in two minutes; 
stop boring!” But if the speaker ean himself provide sufficient 
elements or interest to hold his audience for an hour, his speech 
will probably be the better for the increased time which he has 
had for the development of his points. The safest advice is: 
When you plan your speech, take the factors which limit the 
attention span into very serious account, and be prepared to 
brief if you see signs that these factors are overcoming your best 
efforts to keep interest alive. 
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Section II. The Control of Attention 


In view of the importance of attention, the methods of con- 
e it deserve thoughtful consideration. It is well for a 
awl to realize (1) the attentive values that a stimulus may 
Soa Q) the subjective factors affecting his audience's attention 
ey to which he may appeal; (3) the means which he may 
mo oy to induce attention; (4) the qualities of a stimulus which 

Si to imbed it in the auditors’ memories; (5) the means of 

Phasis by which he can implant artificially an idea in the 

memory, 


A. Attentive Values 


Tf two or more stimuli are presented in an individual's field 


o f ndin 
£ attention, to which will he turn first? This is a problem 


Which has been frequently and fruitfully explored. As a result 


o 
numerous tests, it has been fairly well agreed upon that the 
have are: (1) intensity — 


oe values which a stimulus may have 
ness, loudness, brightness; (2) extensity — size or amount; 
Ment i prëssivity — duration or repetition; (4) ues m 
Sin (5) variety — change or contrast. A brig a ight wi 
ie Ct attention more quickly and surely than a = ma a 
one Noe more than a low one; a sharp taste more than a = 
ite, Similarly, a large object has a greater initial attention value 
illus a small one. The importance of duration or upin is 
will trated by an alarm clock. A noise that is inte ie first 
aoto mand attention if it continues oF 1 pad A is ie 
Dr however, for which there is distinctly a law o ae 
tq turns. If a stimulus persists regularly and monotonous y, 
OSes its attention value. In fact, the sudden cessation of a 
H8nuous sound or of any long-continued stimulus will of itself 


a the attention. The value of movement in gapiga 
The cra may readily be illustrated by a glance out p e ae 
in objects that will first be noticed are the ones that ar 

8 and they are also the ones to which the attention is most 


Pt to return, Any change or contrast likewise compels atten- 


Co; 
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tion. The eye is caught by a fleck of tomato juice on a white 
shirt front; the ear picks up the drone of a beetle coming through 
the quiet evening air; and the tongue is instantly conscious of a 
foreign taste in food that is being eaten. 

All these factors can and should be used in persuasive speak- 
ing. One is using these attention values when he speaks with 
penetrating intensity of tone; when he talks in a loud voice; 
when he pronounces a sentence with unusual deliberation, ot 
repeats it; when he emphasizes what he says with a gesture or 
change of position; and when he varies his mood, his vocal rate, 
force, or pitch, or changes his speaking style. He may vary his 
short sentences with a long one, his declarative sentences with 
several questions, his commonplace vocabulary with some striking 
words. Such rhetorical variety was provided in a radio talk by 
General Hugh Johnson, when in trespassing upon the time of 
the Columbia Symphony Orchestra, he said, “To infringe politi- 
cally upon these great musical programs is like tin-canning 4 
dog in the apse of a cathedral.” 


B. Subjective Factors 


What will get and hold attention is affected to a very consider- 
able degree by two subjective factors that lie within the auditors: 
their attention habits and their personal interest. Everyone de- 
velops positive and negative habits of attention. Parents, for 
instance, may sleep through the rumbling passage of a train, the 
honking of automobile horns, the blaring of the radio from the 
house next door — yet awaken instantly if a tiny sound emanates 
from their child’s room. Women who sort fruit in the canneries 
soon get their eyes accustomed to detecting instantly spoiled speci- 
mens that to the casual eye would be lost among the sound ones- 
But just as we become accustomed to reaching out for certain — 
stimuli, and thus become abnormally sensitive to them, so do we 
develop negative habits of shutting out certain others. A worker 
in a steel mill, for instance, will scarcely notice the noise. 
farm laborer becomes immune to the odors of the barnyard. 

These attention habits are partly caused and are strongly re- ` 
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inforced by the factor of personal interest. An individual will 
pick out of any body of stimuli the one which closely affects his 
own welfare. He will see his own name as his eye runs hastily 
over a page of newsprint. In a walk through the business dis- 
trict, he will be drawn insensibly toward the window that dis- 
plays books, or fishing tackle, or whatever else he may especially 

interested in. These are attention values which are given to 
an. object by one’s experience with it. The speaker should find 
Out in part what they are for his particular audience as he learns 
Something of its background. 


C. Methods of Inducing Attention 


In capturing the attention of a group, it is well to appeal to it 
through some sensory channel which is not in use. For instance, 
if the auditors are chatting busily with one another, it is difficult 

or a speaker to attract their attention by using his own voice. 
professor who had had some difficulty in getting his class to 
obey the call to order with which he ordinarily opened the hour 
Secured results when, one day, he simply stepped to the board 
and commenced writing upon it. The eyes of the students were 
much more open to his appeal than were their ears. Ifa speaker 
Must compete for attention through a sensory channel which is 
already in use (that is, if his auditors’ eyes and ears are occupied), 
© should produce a stimulus as distinct as possible from those 
F Ey are responding to. At a recent gathering the chairman 
ailed in his attempt to call the meeting to order simply by arising 
and Standing before the group. This method might have been 
elective if he had chosen to use the platform; but he stood in 
Tont of it, on the audience level, and thus did not stand out 
Sharply enough from the others to make any appreciable imprint 


Upon thei i 
eir attention. n 
T fter the attention has once been secured, it bee he ts ee 
© aid the Š 2 « this various attemp ave 
peaker in doing this, he factors which 


Made t i ; r t 
o determine t nts of interest, O 
pa herelaganis 4f may be counted upon to 


a ahs e 
he So essentially interesting that they i aan 
a typical audience’s attention. These elemen! 
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arise out of the attention values a proposal may have and out of 
the subjective attention factors that lie within the auditors. 
Hence, they have already been touched upon indirectly; here 
they are listed, with brief discussion, as the speaker might em- 
ploy them in his speeches. They include the concrete, conflict, 
the combination of the familiar and the unusual, humor, the 
varied, and the vital. 

1. Concreteness. When a speaker concludes a passage of 
abstractness and generality with a concrete illustration, it is as 
though he stepped from a dark room into the light. The audi- 
ence which before had been able to perceive his meaning but 
dimly can now see it with luminous clarity. This is one of the 
most persuasive effects of concreteness. What the mind can 
take in, it tends to keep in. What it cannot comprehend, it can- 
not believe. An appreciation of this truth made Abraham Lin- 
coln a great speaker. He said that when he was a child nothing 
disturbed him more than being unable to understand the mean- 
ing of the adults whom he heard talking to one another. He 
determined that in his own speaking he would never say any- 
thing that could not easily be understood by a little child. He 
consequently filled his speeches with anecdotes and illustrations 
and became so skilled in their use that he could convert am 
audience with a story when another man would fail with an 
elaborate argument. In his practice he demonstrated the fact 
which any speaker can utilize to the extent of his powers; 
namely, that concreteness allures the attention, cements the in- 
terest, and insinuates belief. 

2. Conflict. Interest in conflict is demonstrated by the avid- 
ity with which people follow the war news, by the attendance at 
athletic contests, by the unquestioned strength of the competi- 
tive urge. Just so does an audience love a speaker who is a goo! 
fighter. Winston Churchill’s fervent attacks upon the German 
war leaders are frequently interrupted by delighted shouts OF, 
“Give it to them, Winnie!” In a somewhat different way, the 
persuasive speaker can make effective use of the conflict appe 
by calling on his audience to join in his battle. Using this tech- 
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nique, Wendell Willkie arose through the Presidential campaign 


of 1940 from being a political nonentity, to capture the nomina- 
tion of the Republican Party, and to come within a very narrow 
margin of votes of winning the election from the most popular 
President in recent history. With hair rumpled, arms waving, 
and voice strident with earnestness, he spoke to hundreds of 
audiences during the three-month campaign, calling on Ameri- 
can people to join him in his crusade. A fair illustration of his 
use of this appeal is the conclusion of his speech at Coffeyville, 


Kansas, on September 16, 1940: 


I call upon you, therefore, to help me fight this battle of America. 
I call upon you to awaken your fellow-citizens to these moral and 
Spiritual values without the exercise of which our democracy must 
inevitably contract into dictatorship. I call upon you to exact of 
every man in government office the same standards of courage, 
of honesty, of thrift, of enterprise and of humanity that you exact of 
yourselves, , 

And I turn to that vast, mistaken, deluded government of ours in 
Washington, and I say: Give our country back to us. | We want it. 

e love it.’ We should like to share the burden of it among our 
Selves, We should like, if necessary, tO suffer for it, so that we 
May pass it on intact to other generations. 


3- The familiar-unusual combination. It has been frequently 
observed that neither the completely old nor the completely oe 
1S Interesting. The speaker who simply presents old s is- 
not only boring but also insulting, 25 he implies that his au =e 
's ignorant of what are really familiar facts. And on igs other 

and, a speech that consists of entirely novel maA } = len 
Point of contact with the auditors’ minds. They won aan n 

as this got to do with us?” And since it has nothing q o "he 

em — with their interests, their experienc their needs — they 


Soon pj ; 3 ; 
ee ve tieit atteiition io something © oe old that is interest- 


It is the intermingling of the new and 


Ing. P : esenti 
ee familiar facts seen in a new light, or the a asi 
A contrast or in comparison with the well known. 
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K. Streit, in offering his daring new plan for a federal union of 
all the world’s democracies, has been very careful to stress over 
and over again the essentially conservative nature of his proposal. 


Why is it that even now we Americans, our government, our 
leaders and experts, are doing so little to explore the possibilities of 
applying beyond our shores these 100 per cent American principles 
which our fathers carried steadily on, from shore to shore? Why 
not make at least one more attempt to do it before saying that we 
can’t? Why not call another Constitutional Convention in Inde- 
pendence Hall, invite at least the other English-speaking democ 
racies, try to work out with them another definitive Federal Union 
Constitution? Why not transfer from our national democracies tO 
this new Union democracy those same five powers which the thir- 
teen states transferred to the Union — defense, free trade, money, 
communications, and citizenship — since we have proved for a hun- 
dred and fifty years that this transfer makes for peace and prosperity: 
and freedom for everyone? 


Here in every sentence the old and the new are linked; the ap- 
peal is to extend old and tried principles into new areas. It 35 
sound technique. 

4. Humor. That audiences find humor interesting is a truism 
which surely needs no support. Furthermore, the specific func- 
tion of humor in persuasive speaking — to disarm opposition — 
has already been described in the last chapter. Sufficient here 
is the reminder, which should be emphatic, that humor is one 
of the most useful of the elements of interest. ; 

5. Variety. Monotony is sleep-inducing; counting sheep 15 
a favorite remedy for insomnia. Similarly, monotonous speakers 
are chiefly effective in putting their audiences to sleep. The 
speaker should use variety in his action, his voice, his mood, an 
in the content of his speech. Movement has already been note 
as an attention value, but the regular swing of a pendulum at 
tracts little notice. It is the unexpected action that is compe” 
ling. Gestures should never be allowed to fall into habitua! 
patterns. The speaker needs a wide repertoire of bodily action: 
‘As for the voice, it is a pretty accurate index of what is going 
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on in x ‘ 
“a ue pat ee is actually in lively communica- 
he Seite ene ience, his voice will have abundant variety. - If 
ness by its na i the audience will be lulled to drowsi- 
paitia eviden mit hg Pa and invited to inattention by the 
attention rg ey speaker's voice that he is paying little 
goo pa * me is similarly ineffective. Earnestness is a 
e oriee f T ity; but the continual drive of an unvaried 
E a ar less assurance than the easy, confident, skillful 
Bantal aem nguneni to humor, from exposition to satire, from 
only a sone A pe ridicule. The variation of mood is not 
thal the « i of olding interest, but, in its sure demonstration 
faerie ip iker : emotions are under strict control, it creates con- 
mood, the S i gment. In these respects of action, voice, and 
eis cle ee ker is dependent upon his skill in delivery; hence, 

The psr ent in part upon the exigencies of the moment. 

shaped sne of the speech, however, can deliberately be 
A 3 e speaker s leisure, to insure variety. Such a power- 
consider TE Billy Sunday used what many critics might 
aonta T icrous amount of variety in his speeches. He kept 
auditors’ al stream of images moving across the canvas of his 
bein so that his speeches rea 
ike stom a novel. But, ap ealing as h 
Mann s, he managed wit his variety I 
ion and thereby to win f his plea. 


their acceptance O 


aie 

apical example of his method is the following paragt 
used many times: 

C pead a friend who was a brilliant young fellow. He covered the 
o-Japanese war for a New York paper. He was on his way 
in and he were on an 
they signalled a steamer 
ord from the New York Tribune 
so he went, and they ee to 
to write up the prospects 0 irriga- 
n. And as he walked across those sid he thought of how they 
‘Then he thought of how 


Wo 
ei blossom if they were only irrigated. 
e was like that desert, with nothing jn it but waste. 
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Aside from the constant variety, it is instructive to note the 
concentration of persuasive appeals in this brief paragraph: the 
association of the speaker with a “brilliant” reporter who travels 
widely and is shipwrecked with no less a personage than the cap- 
tain; the appeal to romance and adventure in the desert island, 
war, and travel items; the appeal to the urge of workmanship in 
the description of what might be accomplished through irriga- 
tion; the disarming quality of the argument-free narrative; and 
the final stunning effects of the suggestive analogy in the con- 
cluding sentence. It is apparent that Billy Sunday did not be- 
come the greatest evangelist of his generation by accident! 

One caution must be noted regarding the value of variety. 
As will be seen in the next chapter, some types of monotony, 
skillfully and purposefully used, have their own elements of 
value in persuasion. But creating interest is not one of them. 

6. The vital. The pages which have dealt with self-interest, 
social consciousness, compensatory mechanisms, subconscious and 
physiological processes, and the emotional drives, indicate in de- 
tail what are the vital interests in human thinking and how 
greatly they motivate our conduct. Two propositions may be 
noted here: first, nothing is really persuasive to an audience 
which is not in some degree vital to it; second, nothing is really 
vital unless it is personal. Both propositions can be paraphrase 
in the statement that we react deeply to situations only when 
our own physical, social, or mental welfare is affected. This 
may appear to be a harsh judgment. It is illustrated, however, 
on every side. As this was written, the news from Europe tol 
of the brutal killing of thousands of men, women, and children 
in the indiscriminate bombing of civilian centers. People in the 
writer's community, as elsewhere, talked much of the war, an 
felt themselves to be deeply moved by it. But when two well- 
liked volunteer firemen were killed in fighting a blaze in a local 
store, the wave of horror which swept through the crowd 0 
spectators demonstrated vividly what a difference there is in out 
feelings when aroused by a major tragedy of which we read or 
by a minor tragedy that touches us personally. Whatever other 
elements of interest are used, the greatest advantage lies with 
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the speaker who can say: “This is your problem. You will suffer 
if the alternatives triumph; you will benefit in the acceptance 
of my plan.” 


D. Memory Values 


In the great mass of experimentation regarding the operation 
of memory, there is some guidance on the problem of holding 
attention. What-is-best-attended-to and what-is-most-firmly-im- 
planted-in-the-memory are all but synonymous terms. It is sig- 
nificant that not very much of all that passes through the mind 
temains available for future use. Radossawljewitsch found that 
his 29 subjects retained only an average of 47.4 per cent of the 
nonsense syllables they learned, after an interval of eight hours; 
after 120 days, only 3 per cent could be recalled. The speaker's 
problem is to attach the strongest possible memory values to the 
points which he chiefly wants his audience to keep in mind. If 

e thinks that very much of what he says will be remembered, 
€ is simply unaware of how memory operates. - 

Tn rapid summary of some of the studies which are listed in 
the bibliography at the end of this chapter, the following conclu- 
Sions of value to the persuasive speaker may be noted: (1) Bal- 

ard found the memory of g-year-old subjects superior, that of 
12- and 16-year-olds median, and that of 21-year-old subjects 
significantly lower; (2) Luh discovered that overlearning is ad- 
Vantageous in assisting recall after a four-hour interval, but is 
slightly detrimental in affecting the amount that can be remem- 
ered after a one- or two-day interval; (3) Lyon found that 
meaningful material is recalled much better than nonsense ya 
les; C4) Shaffer summarized some 35 studies of the recall o! 


thening the ma cer CKY 
horndike noted that rewards for remembering and punishment 
or forgetting kewise have a notable effect; 6) Soe Jestld 
S proved that the method of pr f material has a sig: 
ificant effect on the memory of it. 
Out of these studies, poi: principles can profitably be kept 
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in mind for impressing material so well on the minds of the 
auditors that it will have a maximum chance of being remem- 
bered. 

1. What is best understood is most apt to be recalled. One 
reason why we forget the names of people to whom we are 
introduced is that they are only half heard in the first place. 
Similarly, no one remembers a speech he doesn’t understand. 

2. What is interesting is apt to be recalled. Many an audi- 
ence remembers nothing a speaker says except his jokes or strik- 
ing illustrations. 

3- Rhythm and rime are memory aids. There is value in 
the apt quotation of poetry. 

4. Within limits, we remember what we want to remember. 
Any actual motivation is an attention getter and memory fixer. 

5. The technique of the speaker is a considerable factor in 
influencing the memory of his auditors. The persuasive speaker 
needs to master the best means of emphasis. 


E. Means of Emphasis 


The means of emphasis has been a favorite topic of rhetori- 
cians ever since the science of composition was first studied. But 
more questions regarding it have been raised than ‘have been 
settled. Position is important — but is the first or the last part 
of the speech most emphatic? Amplitude is a factor — but at 
what point does elaboration and illustration cease to emphasize 
an idea and begin to smother it? The type of statement given 
an idea is influential — but what kind should it be? Delivery 
may be effective — but how? 

A. T. Jersild undertook to discover precise answers to such 
questions as these. He prepared a fictional narrative speech 
which was memorized and delivered by the same speaker to ten 
different audiences. The speech consisted of seventy statements, 
each one emphasized in a given manner. The effectiveness © 
these modes of emphasis was tested by examining the audiences 
to measure what they remembered from the speeches. The re 
sults, as Jersild summarized them, are as follows: 
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The most effective, though not the most economical, form of em- 
phasis is repetition to the extent of three or more presentations. The 
benefit arising from repetition does not increase in proportion to the 
number of added repetitions. 

Repetition is most effective when the several presentations are 
separated by intervals of time. One of the least effective forms of 
emphasis is to repeat an item immediately following its first pres- 
entation. 

The most impressive point in a discourse is its opening state- 
Ment, The first statements have a distinct advantage over those 
which come last. To surpass the effect of primacy it is necessary to 
Tesort to three or more repetitions or to introduce special verbal em- 
phasis devices. 

OF the more artificial forms of emphasis, the device of using 


F A “ 
verbal comments which direct attention to an 1tem (such as, “Now 


pee this”) is most effective. Next in effectiveness comes the device 
of introducing a short pause; following this, that of raising the voice 
above the accustomed amplitude; gesticulation, by a gesture and 
anging with one’s fist, comes next in order, and in general has a 
eneficial effect. The device of speaking very slowly not only 
stands lowest in effectiveness but has a decided negative effect. 


_Until further studies similar to Jersild’s have been conducted, 

is conclusions must be considered relatively tentative. Mean- 
whil e, they offer much better guidance than the ex cathedra 
advice which has been liberally sprinkled through treatises on 
Speech. They suggest to the persuasive speaker that he woul 
do well to state his most important appeals first, repeat them at 
"tervals throughout his speech, “point up” his conclusion with 
Such phrases as, “The one thing I most want you to remember 
is |., and make a balanced use of the pause, of increased 
volume, and of emphatic gestures. His study also has a signifi- 
a message for the speaker who labors for impressiveness by 
a low, measured, deliberate rate of articulation. The normal rate 
is hy ords a minute would seem to be preferable to the “min- 

terial” rate of go words a minute. 
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Section III. Types of Interest 


A. Interest Related to the Individual 


Individuals are motivated by three kinds of interests: primary, 
secondary, and momentary. Primary interests are concerned 
with vital necessities. The classical list consists of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter. To this should certainly be added social ap- 
proval. The primary interests are those things which an indi- 
vidual cannot get along without. They are practically identical 
for everyone. Convince an audience that these interests will be 
furthered by your proposal or endangered by its alternatives, 
and their support is almost certain. 

Secondary interests embrace hobbies, recreations, avocations, 
comforts, luxuries, and amusements. They vary greatly for dif- 
ferent individuals. One man plays bridge, another poker, a 
third considers all card games sinful. But everyone treasures his 
secondary interests, whatever they may be. ‘These are aspects 
of life which go far to make up morale. They are the “extras 
which make life worth living, and a way of life worth fighting 
for. Life would have little savor if reduced to the bare level of 
the primary interests, necessary though they are. 

The last of this group, the momentary interests, stand betwee? 
the first two groups in their relative universality. They consist 
of the flood of special and transitory interests which sweep like 
a tidal wave over the airways and through the newsprint to en- 
gulf whole populations. A war, a national election, a sensational 
murder case, a depression are examples of the type of event 
which catches up the eager interest of large masses of people an 
for a time concentrates their thinking around one theme. Fads 
of various sorts have a similar effect. Contests among college 
students to see who could swallow the most live goldfish swept 
over the country for a few weeks in 1940, then vanished. In 
their day crossword puzzles, miniature golf, and picture puzzles 
were the rage. Whatever fad currently holds the center of pu 
lic interest is for the time being vital. Its novelty, the fact that 
“everyone is doing it,” the rush to get into the game before the 
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thrill has worn off, are all potent forces giving to a momentary 
interest an importance far out of proportion to its real value. 
All these kinds of interest are powerful sources of motivation for 


the persuasive speaker. 
J 


B. Interest Related to the Subject 


The interests that have been mentioned can be used in per- 
suasive speaking in two ways — directly or indirectly. A speaker 
may phrase a proposal which in itself has a high degree of intrin- 
sic interest. This is precisely what a candidate for public office 
does when he searches for an issue. He casts about to discover 
what the electorate is most interested in at the moment and cam- 
paigns on what he thinks is a favorable interpretation of that 
subject. Whenever a strong momentary interest grips the na- 
tion, speeches based upon it multiply. The war, for instance, 
has in 1942 almost driven other topics from the platform. The 
depression was a favorite topic during the thirties. And always 
there is a steady stream of speeches discussing health, “how to 
win friends and influence people,” vocational success, and other 
primary and secondary interests. This is a wise utilization of 
ready-made interest. It is “giving the people what they want’ 
in substance, even when the speaker's specific proposal is against 
the popular trend. 

But it happens frequently that a speaker wants to discuss a 
subject precisely because it does not interest people. He feels 
called upon to arouse an enthusiasm or an apprehension or a 
sense of duty which does not exist. In 1930 Clarence K. Streit 
found no interest in what seemed to him the best and most fea- 
sible means of advancing toward the goal of international peace 
and prosperity — his plan for the formation of a union of the 
world’s democracies. Similarly, for an entire decade prior to the 
outbreak of the war in Europe, Winston Churchill burned with 
a sense of approaching catastrophe, of which his countrymen 
were almost universally unaware. Both of these men launched 
upon intensive persuasive campaigns to try by every means 1n 
their power to awaken in every audience they could reach an 
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interest which did not at first exist. It is notable that their prog- 
ress was slow—that much less effective speakers had a great 
deal more success, because these latter told the public what it 
wanted to hear. A tremendous persuasive task is involved in 
trying to convert a public that is stolidly indifferent to the danger 
or the opportunity the speaker foresees. 

In the realm of more personal affairs, too, persuasive speeches 
are often induced simply by a lack of interest in the auditors. A 
salesman approaches prospective customers who may be not only 
uninterested in his product, but also irritated by his demands 
upon their time. Evangelists try to bring Christianity to the 
people who do not have it. Social reformers and public-health 
advocates frequently find their auditors wholly satisfied with 
conditions that the speakers consider abominable. Reformers set 
out to correct abuses which at first they are the only ones to rec- 
ognize. Enthusiasts discuss their hobbies with auditors who see 
nothing attractive in the collection of early daguerreotypes, ho 
nail glassware, or whistles from horse trams, In all these in- 
stances it appears that the persuasive speaker is unable to take 
advantage of intrinsic interest, for it does not exist. 

In this situation the speaker can succeed only insofar as he 
connects his topic with an extrinsic interest which he and the 
audience share in common. If he can say to a student of Civil 
War history, “I like to collect old hobnail glassware because it is 
reminiscent of the way of life of our ancestors in the 1860's; 
he has thereupon given to his subject an extrinsic but a very rea 
interest which, for that auditor, it did not before possess. This 
process of linking one’s subject with an extrinsic interest share 
by the speaker and his audience is very like the procedure of 
striking up an acquaintance with a stranger through the dis- 
covery that you and he know the same people, or come from the 
same town. At one moment he is completely uninteresting t° 
you — just one more in the continual stream of people whom you 
pass by with scarcely a thought. Then, by the chance mention 
of your hometown or the name of a friend, he enters actively 
into your stream of consciousness and becomes a part of your 
circle of interests. This sort of thing occurs too often to nee 
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elaboration. It is a striking evidence of the strength of extrinsic 
interest. 


C. Using Intrinsic and Extrinsic Interests 


Intrinsic and extrinsic interests must be handled very differ- 
ently by the persuasive speaker. If his subject possesses the for- 
mer, he can throw himself into it with wholehearted enthusiasm. 
His tole is somewhat like that of the cheer leader, stirring to a 
higher pitch feelings that already exist. His speech will have 
some of the characteristics of heated discussion of plate mark- 
Ings at a stamp collectors’ club meeting. He can lose himself 
in his subject, with almost no cross references to anything else. 
But when the speaker must depend upon extrinsic interest, his 
entire handling of the subject is greatly affected. Too great an 
enthusiasm for it will serve only to emphasize the gulf between 

im and his noninterested auditors. If he loses himself in his 
subject, he is lost indeed, as far as that audience is concerned. 

is hearers will only be confirmed in their belief that he is an 
odd creature who has developed an eccentric attachment to 
Something that sensible people rightly ignore. 

Instead, the speaker should approach his topic obliquely. He 
should demonstrate a detached, almost a casual, attitude toward 
it. He should prove by his words and manner that, no more 
than his audience, has he been swept off his feet by this (to 
them) strange type of interest. After a slight introduction to his 

eld of interest, he should launch at once jnto a more animated 
iscussion of the related topic through which he means to secure 
i € concern of his auditors. Here his enthusiasm is matche by 
theirs and will be respected and reciprocated. As his speech 
Progresses, he should take every opportunity to cement more an 
More strongly the bonds which unite his own interest with that 
which he has chosen to serve as an intermediary. On this bridge 
€ gradually leads his audience over to an enthusiasm for his 
Original subject. 
he contrast in method between speeches using these two 
types of interest is of sufficient importance to mer t illustreree 
tom the practice of skillful speakers. In the first passage that 
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follows, the speaker is Jeremiah S. Black; the occasion, a speech 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, before which Black 
was defending the right of trial by jury. There was no slightest 
doubt of the intrinsic interest of the case: the whole duty of the 
judges was to pay the closest attention to it. The speaker there- 
fore properly commenced with a stern emphasis of the impor- 
tance of his theme: 


I am not afraid that you will underrate the importance of this 
case. It concerns the rights of the whole people. Such questions 
have generally been settled by arms; but since the beginning of the 
world no battle has ever been lost or won upon which the liberties 
of a nation were so distinctly staked as they are on the result of this 
argument. 


Because of its nature, the use of extrinsic interest cannot be 
illustrated so concisely. The speaker needs time to lead from 
one type of interest into another. An unusually concise exam- 
ple, however, is supplied by a speech which President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt delivered on September 2, 1940, at the dedication 
of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park. His purpose 
was to arouse the American people to a danger which they failed 
to understand and refused to admit. Hence, he approached his 
real purpose by way of the ostensible subject of his speech: 


Here in the Great Smokies, we meet today to dedicate these moun- 
tains, streams, and forests to the service of the American people. 
We are living under governments which are proving their devotion 
to national parks. The Governors of North Carolina and of Tennes- 
see have greatly helped us, and the Secretary of the Interior has 
today ready for dedication two more parks — Kings Canyon in Cali- 
fornia and the Olympic National Park in the State of Washington 
—and soon, I hope, will have a third, the Big Bend Park in Texas- 

There are trees here that stood before our forefathers came to this 
continent; there are brooks that still run as clear as on the day the 
first pioneer cupped his hand and drank from them. In this park 
we shall conserve the pine, the redbud, the dogwood, the azalea, the 
thododendron, the trout, and the thrush for the happiness of the 


American people. 
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The old frontier, that put the hard fiber in the American spirit and 
the long muscles in the American back, lives and will live in these 
untamed mountains to give future generations a sense of the land 
from which their forefathers hewed their homes. 

The hewing was hard. The dangers were many. The rifle could 
never be far from the axe. The pioneers stood on their own feet, 
shot their own game, and fought off their own enemies. In time of 
accident or misfortune they helped each other. In time of Indian 
attack, they stood by each other. 

Today we no longer face Indians, and hard and lonely struggles 
with nature —and also, we have grown soft in many ways. If we 
are to survive, we cannot be soft in a world in which there are dan- 
gers that threaten Americans — dangers far more deadly than those 
the frontiersmen had to face. 

The earth has been so shrunk by the airplane and the radio that 

utope is closer to America today than was one side of these moun- 
tains to the other when the pioneers toiled through the primeval 


Forest. The arrow, the tomahawk, and the scalping-knife have been 
replaced by the airplane, the bomb, the tank, and the machine gun. 
eir threat is as close to us today as was the threat to the frontiers- 
man when hostile Indians were lurking on the other side of the gap. 
In these paragraphs President Roosevelt first indicated that 

©, as much as any of his listeners, preferred the idyllic peace of 
the forest to the frenzies of war; that he intended to continue the 
Preparation in America of parks where a life of peace could be 
enjoyed. Then he reminded his hearers that these peaceful 
scenes had had to be won by the hardships of war and, thus, 
ed into his theme, that they now might have to be defended in 
ee same way. In other words, he tried to arouse an interest 
a defense by an appeal through the very contrary desire of his 
auditors for the ways of peace. This is ihe method of attaching 


t y . . . À 
© a speaker's subject an extrinsic interest. 


D. Interest Related to the Will 

We Pay attention to some things because we cannot we 

to others because we force ourselves to do so. The fs ee 
®rentiated as involuntary and voluntary interests. n examp 
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of the former, on a very simple plane, is a sudden piercing noise; 
we react to it instantly and without volition. On a plane of 
greater complexity, the involuntary interests are associated with 
those factors which directly satisfy our needs and urges. When 
we are hungry, we incline naturally toward food. Our volun- 
tary interests are those that we actively cultivate, often because 
we think they will be good for us. Thus, we may set out to 
acquire an interest in art, in literature, in fine music — or we 
may determine to learn a foreign language, or methods of statis- 
tical analysis, or the principles of determinism. Our voluntary 
interests have to be stimulated, reinforced, and attended to. 
Their integrity is threatened by indifference or by the lure of 
alternative interests. Needless to say, the relatively unstable, 
fluctuating, unpredictable voluntary interests should be less de- 


pended upon by the persuasive speaker than the relatively con- 


stant and deep-seated involuntary interests. 


Conclusion 


The basic position of attention in the technique of persuasive 
speaking requires its most careful consideration. The speaker 
will want a clear understanding of what attention is, how it 
operates, how and why its operation is limited, what factors which 
create interest lie within objects and what within auditors, 
the specific methods which can be depended upon for inducing 
attention, the methods of implanting an impression so deeply in 
the mind that it will be remembered, the tested modes of em- 
phasis, and the types of interest — related to the individual an 
to the subject, controlled by will or arising spontaneously — 
which may be appealed to. As he gains proficiency in the the- 
ory and mastery of controlling attention, he will be well pre- 
pared for the second phase of the technique of persuasion — the 
use of suggestion. 


PROJECTS 


1. Explain the significance of the statement: “The chief task of 

. : . . Pi - 

the persuasive speaker is to serve as a ‘selector’ of his audience’s at 
tention.” Why is attention a vital factor in persuasive speaking? 


Aave? Are specialists usually effective speaker: a 
. ences? Explain. What advice would you give to a speci 


è, 
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2. What are the chief interests of your associates? Make a list of 
the chief topics which they discuss in conversational gatherings. 
Group together those interests which most of them have in com- 
mon. 

3. Considering this list of interests which you have just drawn up, 
make a list of five speech topics which are based directly upon the 
interests of your friends. How could you best develop these topics 
to take full advantage of their interests, without simply repeating 
facts which are already well known to them? Select one of your 
five topics and compose a short speech which will deal with several 
of your friends’ interests, yet which will have freshness, vitality, nov- 
elty, and the lure of the unfamiliar. 

4. Make up another list of five speech topics, this time deliber- 
ately avoiding subjects in which your friends are interested. Select 
subjects in which they ought to be interested, but are not. Then 
plan how you can bridge the gap so as to connect these “dull” topics 
with interesting factors. Choose one of the topics for extensive de- 
velopment. In the introduction, be sure to start with your audi- 
ence’s point of view and see how you can best gradually swing over 
to your own. Every one of your main ideas should similarly have a 
Point of attachment with your auditors’ interests, but should point 
unfailingly toward the conclusion you want to reach. Your aim is to 
SO present your unfamiliar material that it will seem to arise naturally 
and inevitably out of considerations which your audience fully ac- 
cepts. When your speech has been prepared, look it over with this 
final caution in mind: it should be interesting, but interest is not its 
chief goal. Interest is only a means by which you hope to accom- 
Plish your end. Do not yield to the temptation to be merely interest- 
ing. Keep working steadily toward the proposal which it is your 
Purpose to have the audience accept. 

5. What relationship exists between ability and interest? Be- 
tween personality and interest? Between our fundamental convic- 
tions, or “philosophy of life,” and our interests? Between our social 
influence, prestige, and status, and our interests? 

6. What is the real difference between “narrow” and “well- 
we individuals? Which should make the better speakers? 

y 


7- Is a specialist likely to have a broad range of interests? Can he 


s to general audi- 
alist in 
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railway economics to help him become an effective persuasive 
speaker? 


8. 


Few Ve TE 


D 


m. 


n. 


Discuss the following questions: 

What is the relationship between attention and tension? 
How would you define attention in your own words? 

What is the relationship between attention and consciousness? 
How does attention operate? 

What are the limitations upon attention? 

What attention values may an object have? 


. How may a speaker utilize these attention values? 


What subjective factors help to determine our interests? 


Through what sensory channels should a speaker seek to gain 
his audience’s attention? 


. What are the elements of interest? Explain how each one can 


be utilized in persuasive speaking. 


- What has been experimentally established regarding the opera- 


tion of memory? 


. What are the five principles for impressing material on the 


memory of auditors? 5 
How did Jersild undertake to study the means of emphasis? 
What were his result? Of what importance is repetition 45 
a means of emphasis? What is the relationship beteri 
emphasis and memory? Between emphasis and attention 
Between memory and attention? ted? 
By what three types of interest can individuals be motivated 
What is the essential distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
interests? By what differing techniques can each best be utr 
lized in persuasive speaking? 

What is the relationship between interest and will power? 
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CHAPTER VIII 
? SUGGESTION 


ndent upon the impulsive, dynamic 
eas as being nothing more than formal, 
e action we must add to our ideas the 
ideas are the most live things in 
— Warrer Dirt Scorr. 


“The working of suggestion is de 
nature of ideas... We conceive of i 
inert reasons and assume that to secur 
activity of the will. As a matter of fact... 
the universe. They are dynamic and lead to action.” 


The relation between attention and suggestion is like that 
between a funnel and a container. The funnel’s mouth spreads 


wide to gather in the poured liquid, then narrows to a small 


channel which focalizes and concentrates the liquid’s flow. In 
ide field of sen- 


a somewhat similar fashion our senses cover a Wi 
sations, out of which our attention focalizes a narrow stream of 
consciousness. Then the question is: Where shall this fow be 
directed? Into what kind of container Cor proposal)? And 
how shall the junction of the funnel and the container (atten- 
tion and its goal) be effected? The answers lie in part in the 
use of suggestion. After the minds of the auditors have been 
narrowed from their wide range of interests to the specific inter- 
est with which the speaker is concerned, and after alternative 
beliefs, proposals, desires, and attitudes have been eliminated by 
the predominance of the speaker's point of view, the next step 
in the persuasive process is to secure a definite, affirmative ac- 
ceptance of the proposal. Suggestion is a technique designed 


to achieve that step. 

What suggestion is, the types of suggestion, the factors affect- 
ing its influence, the methods of using suggestion, and its values 
and limitations are all necessary concerns of the persuasive 
speaker. If attention is essential in the persuasive process, sug- 
gestion is all but essential. The first is a necessary peene 
to all thinking; the second is an influential factor in the forma- 
tion of almost all decisions. We live surrounded by suggestions, 
and our minds more or less passively accept many of theri. 
What we buy, how we vote, where we vacation, what we be- 
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lieve, and how we behave — all reflect the vast influence of sug- 
gestion upon our lives. ‘ 


Section I. The Nature of Suggestion 


current, its effects can 
e mind (and there are 


mak e minds such an impatience 
with whatever cannot be demonstrated precisely that they brush 


In between are the great 


A. Definition 
McDougall formalized a lon 


: o ng-time favorite concept of sugges- 


of the subject's appreciation of any logi 
its acceptance.” Insofar as this defi 
communication, that suggestion can 
viduals, it is too narrow; surrounding 
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and autosuggestion is common. But in its essence, the defi- 
nition has withstood the rigid examination of many critics. Sug- 
gestion seeks the acceptance of a proposition without logical con- 
sideration of its merits. Suggestion says “Buy a Buick,” “Smoke 
Luckies ? “Vote Republican ” Suggestion never says either, or. 
It can never operate by presenting a choice; comparison is fatal 
to it. Salesmen who use suggestion usually avoid any reference 
to competing products; they try to eliminate every alternative 
but their proposal from the prospect's mind. 

When we are under the influence of suggestion, we do not 
canvass all possibilities of action, but simply accept the dominant 
one. If we later make the rueful discovery that we have chosen 
wrong, our best defense is that “It seemed a good idea at the 
time.” To the extent that the suggestion was successful, it 
seemed like the only feasible idea. 

How the mind responds to sugges 
the process of driving around a traflic circle. As your car circles, 
surrounded by other machines which keep cutting off to the 
tight down the various exits, you keep an anxious watch for the 
roadway marked with the name of your destination. As soon 
as it appears, you head for it, with no question, no weighing of 
pros and cons, no examination of probabilities, of alternatives, 
of evidence. You may defend your action by saying that a quick 
decision was demanded, there was no chance to examine evi- 
dence, the highway signs have generally proved to be depend- 
able, and you had to do something, so you chose to follow the 
sign. Just so—and since many of these factors operate in the 
making of a great many of our decisions, we “follow the sign 
of suggested action much of the time. Our minds are muci 
More accustomed to obeying orders than to formulating their 


own courses of action. 


. 


tion may be illustrated in 


B. The Ideo-Motor Principle 


Ideas are dynamic. Any idea that enters the mind cal to 
express itself in action. Whether it succeeds or not is dependent 
upon several factors: how clearly and definitely it was perceived, 
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what emotional associations it has, and how strongly it is in- 
hibited by alternative ideas. If a clearly formulated idea enters 
the mind, especially if it is “loaded” with emotion, and if it is not 
held in check by contrary ideas, it will be acted upon. Even 
when these favorable factors do not exist, there is still a tendency 
to accept any idea of which one becomes conscious, If you were 
told that the moon is made of green cheese, you would unhesi- 
tatingly believe the statement, except for a rush of inhibiting 
ideas, such as: That is an old joke, the reports of astronomers 
say nothing of cheese on the moon, and cheese would soon spoil. 
None of these objections occur to a child, so he readily accepts 
the statement. 

The ideo-motor principle is easily illustrated. Think of an 
itching sensation on the end of your nose, and the chances are 
good that your nose will itch; or, if you succeed in inhibiting 
that response, an itching feeling will break out somewhere else. 
If you are driving a car u 


you may decide what to do in case another car should suddenly 


thought that it is dirty, noisy, unlovely, and crowded, your visit 
will be a nerve-racking experience, If the idea “pops into your 
mind” that you would like to 8° to a movie, you are apt to be 
restless and unhappy unless you can go. 

If a speaker can implant in the mi 


s 1 nds of his auditors a clear 
idea, if he can make the idea emoti 


ompletely eject all al- 
with some of them. When 
8 the speaker’s idea has 
more attractive. 


B 
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C. Degrees of Suggestion 


As has been intimated, suggestion does not typically operate 
with 100 per cent efficiency. The ultimate in suggestion is 
hypnosis. When this occurs, the subject surrenders his will to 
the hypnotist — with limitations. In the first lace, no one can 
be hypnotized except willingly. In the second place, no one 
will do under the influence of hypnosis anything which might 
be repugnant to him normally. The hypnotist may tell his sub- 
ject to take an imaginary knife and cut his arm off, but if he 
places a real knife in the subject’s hands and gives such an in- 
struction, the hypnotic spell will be broken. Hypnosis can, 
however, be used to help an individual break his smoking habit, 
or to strengthen his courage for a boxing bout, or to assist his 
memory in the recall of “forgotten” incidents. Under hypnosis, 
also, ideas may be implanted which will result in later involun- 
tary action. This is the process known as posthypnotic sugges- 
tion. While in the trance, the subject may be told by the hyp- 
notist that after dinner he will look in the dictionary for the 
definition of “transmigration.” Sure enough, after dinner the 
individual has a strong urge to do just that. 

_ Many nonhypnotic suggestions are almost irresistible. At auc- 
tion sales many people bid on objects they do not want, at prices 
they would normally refuse to pay- At other times a positive 
suggestion, “Come on, let’s go!” is sufficient to tip the scales 
when the judgment is balanced between two alternatives. On 
a level of ‘still lower effectiveness, suggestion serves merely to 
bring a topic into favorable consideration. We frequently say, 
for instance, “My suggestion is...” or “It has been suggest 
that...” Noncommunicative suggestion occurs when the sight 
of a pool fills one with the desire to swim, or a highway map 


stimulates the urge to travel. 


Section II. Types of Suggestion 


It is impossible to understand suggestion very cle 
considering its various forms, for they differ very muc 
p 


arly without 
h among 
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themselves. The types of suggestion which are commonly dis- 
tinguished are: direct, indirect, positive, negative, and counter. 


A. Direct 


Direct suggestion is explicit command. It is an order to he 
obeyed, such as: “Halt!” “Forward, march!” or “Shoulder arms: 
The teacher says, “Copy the questions as I read them to you”; 


the parent says, “Pick up your toys”; the billboard says, “Buy 
American!”; the persuasive speaker says: 


“Turn the rascals out!” 

“Pay as you go!” 

“Save America from foreign isms!” 

“Let us strive on to finish the work we are in.” 


ments which are contradic 
are: “Haste makes waste” 
persuasive speaking, examples of this t 
A few illustrations will indicate how i 


“The poison of 
BERT C. Hoover. 
Idealists may have been at the fro 


s nt door preaching social justice, 
but party henchmen have been at the back door handing out jobs. 
— ALFRED A. Lanpon. 


“Nine mocking years with the golden calf a; 


politics is mixed with the bread of relief.” — Her- 


nd three long years of 
the scourge! Nine crazy years at the ticker and three long years in 


the bread line! Nine mad years of mirage and three long years of 
despair!” — A description of the years of Republican dominance, 
from 1920 to 1 932, by Franxu D. Roosevetr, 


| Direct suggestion operates by inhibiting the thought processes 
of the listeners. Instead of giving intellectual consideration to 
the point the speaker raises, they must be induced to give in- 
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stant acceptance to it. The process has been called.the use of the 
“short circuit” instead of the “long circuit”; that is, the neural 
impulse goes in the manner of a reflex directly from the recep- 
tor to the effector, rather than makes the intermediate journey 
through the association areas of the brain, where the merits of 


the assertion could be weighed. 


B. Indirect 


Even more valuable and more widely used is indirect sugges- 
tion. It consists of implanting an idea in the mind of a listener 
without seeming to do so. The hearer appears to reach the con- 
clusion himself; he thinks it is his own idea. Frequently, as one 
listens to a speech, his mind leaps on ahead to formulate a con- 
clusion which is suggested but never phrased by the speaker. 
This is an ideal means of instilling a proposition in the mind of 
an auditor; for he then thinks of it as his own, prides himself 
upon it accordingly, may even feel superior to the speaker be- 
cause he thought of it while the speaker apparently did not, and 
will consequently cling to the conclusion fondly and tenaciously. 

Indirect suggestion works by the positive, emotionally attrac- 
tive statement of an antecedent proposition, in such a manner 
that the necessary conclusion will occur to the listener. It oper- 
ates best when the subject's thinking is dissociated; that is, when 
his thought processes are so fully occupied with an irrelevant 
problem that the speaker's point can slip through without critical 
examination. The magician, for instance, attracts attention to 
the manipulation of his right hand, while his left performs the 
trick. On the verbal plane, indirect suggestion is illustrated by 
such statements as the following: “Fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread,” meaning, “You had better abandon the plan you 
have in mind”; or, “An ounce of prevention is worth a poun: 
of cure,” meaning, “If I were you, I’d observe some precaution- 


ary measures before acting.” i nee 

Bruce Barton used indirect suggestion very effectively n is 
speech, “Which Knew Not Joseph,” in which he wishe E 
inoffensively as possible to implant the idea in the minds of the 
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utility executives who composed his audience that they would 
do well to engage the services of his advertising agency. The 
entire speech consists of anecdotes which would Jead to that con- 
clusion, and Mr. Barton ended with one more pointed analogy: 


Asking an advertising man to talk about advertising at a conven- 
tion like this is a good deal like asking a doctor to talk about health. 
I have listened to many such addresses, and they are all about the 
same. The eminent physician says, “Drink plenty of water. Stay 
outdoors as much as you can. Eat good food. Don’t worry. Get 


eight hours of sleep. And if you have anything the matter with 
you, call a doctor.” 


Had Mr. Barton declared in so many words, “I’m an expert 
in advertising and you are not. You had better hire me to com- 
pose your ads,” these self-sufficient executives might have replied 
with the colloquial sneer, “What have you got that we haven't 
got?” But when the speaker disarmed them with a liberal dis- 
play of good fellowship and humor, when he dissociated their 
thought processes by getting them to think of medical advice, 
and when he led their minds to the very brink of a favorable 
decision by his carefully chosen analogy, it was both easy and 
pleasant for them to leap ahead to the conclusion which the 
speaker desired. 

Guidance in the use of direct 


and indirect suggestion may be 
indicated by the following series 


of contrasts: 


Direct suggestion Indirect suggestion 


Use when the audience is polar- 


ized. 

Use when the audience feels it- 
self inferior to the speaker intel- 
lectually or in other ways. 

Use when the speaker’s prestige 
is high. 

Use when addressing youthful 
auditors. 

Use when some immediate, defi- 


Use when the audience is men- 
tally alert. 

Use when the audience feels it- 
self equal or superior to the 
speaker intellectually or in other 
ways. 

Use when the speaker's prestige 
is comparatively low. 

Use when addressing adults. 
Use when the aim is to create an 
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Direct suggestion Indirect suggestion 
nite, precise form of action is attitude or a belief which may 
required. lead to future action. 


Use when the speaker is com- Use when the speaker is com- 
pletely master of the speech situ- paratively unskilled. 
ation. i 


_Not all of the factors in either column will apply for any 
given speech. More often, some of them will favor the use of 
direct, and others of indirect, suggestion. Both forms of sug- 
gestion, as a matter of fact, are often employed in the same 
speech. Thus, in the following passage, taken from the conclu- 
sion of Clarence Darrow’s plea in defense of two murderers, 
Richard Leopold and Robert Loeb Cor “Dickie” and “Babe,” as 
he called them), the speaker suggested indirectly that contrary 
to appearances the judge would really gain in popularity by 
withholding the death penalty, and he suggested directly that 


in any event such was the judge's duty. The entire speech is 


a masterpiece of persuasive speaking, which might well serve as 


a detailed case study in the use of various forms of motivation. 
Several of them may be noted in this single paragraph. The 


plea was successful. Said Mr. Darrow: 
Now, I must say a word more and then I will leave this with you 
where I should have left it long ago. None of us are unmindful of 
the public; courts are not, and juries are not. We placed our fate 
in the hands of a trained court, thinking that he would be more 
mindful and considerate than a jury- I cannot say how people feel. 
I have stood here for three months as one might stand at the ocean 
‘trying to sweep back the tide. I hope the seas are subsiding and the 
wind is falling, and I believe they are, but I wish to make no false 
pretense to this court. The easy thing and the popular thing to do 
is to hang my clients. I know it. Men and women who do not 
think will applaud. The cruel and thoughtless will a 
be easy today; but in Chicago, and reaching out over the leng 
breadth of the land, more and more fat 


mane, the kind and the hopeful, who are gaining an un ! 
and asking questions not only about these poor boys, but about their 
m at the death of my clients. 


own, — these will join in no acclai 


hers and mothers, the hu- 
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These would ask that the shedding of blood be stopped, and that the 
normal feelings of man resume their sway. And as the days and the 
months and the years go on, they will ask it more and more. But, 
your Honor, what they shall ask may not count. I know the easy 
way. I know your Honor stands between the future and the past. 
I know the future is with me, and what I stand for here; not merely 
for the lives of these two unfortunate lads, but for all boys and all 
girls; for all of the young, and as far as possible, for all of the old. 
I am pleading for life, understanding, charity, kindness, and the in- 
finite mercy that considers all. I am pleading that we overcome 
cruelty with kindness and hatred with love. I know the future is on 


my side. Your Honor stands between the past and the future. You 
may hang these boys; 


dead. But in doing 
doing it you are mak 
rance and darkness must 
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certain: to receive the response, “No, none today.” The politician 
who says, “Don’t vote for Jim Smith, my opponent” is unwit- 
tingly instilling in the minds of his hearers the suggestion: Vote 
for Jim Smith. Disadvantages of negative suggestion may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. Its negative elements are much less vivid and compelling 
than the positive suggestion to which they are linked. Hence, 
if the audience is influenced at all, it is apt to be by the latter 
portion of the statement. 

2. Negative suggestion usually implies uncertainty and inde- 
cision — as though the speaker did not dare to come out frankly 
and boldly with the program he wished to have followed: “Keep 
on the walk!” “Vote for me!” “Buy tomatoes!” 

3. Negative suggestion may be assumed to be used to veil the 
lack of any definite program. Thus, criticism of the party in 
power is often turned aside with the comment, “The critics of 
the administration have no constructive program of their own 
to offer. They can find fault, but they cannot lead.” 

Positive suggestion, on the other hand, has all the advantages 
which the negative form lacks: it emphasizes the act to be done, 
or the proposition to be believed; it is decisive and confident; 
and it presents a definite program to be adopted. Were it not 
for such famous and influential examples as the Ten Command- 
ments and Washington's phrase, “No entangling alliances,” one 
might be tempted to say dogmatically: Never use negative sug- 
gestion. It may at least be said that most effective suggestion is 
in the positive form and that that form should be used unless the 
speaker has some special reason for preferring the negative state- 
ment. 

Negative suggestion is most 


where what is opposed is readily des rec 
is much harder to put into words. For instance, the Prohibi- 


tionists could easily dramatize the evil effects of liquor, but to 
suggest directly a way of life without the influence of liquor is 
much harder. When the persuasive speaker has a problem o 
this sort, the use of positive suggestion becomes all but impos- 
sible, and he is forced into the negative form. 


justified in reform campaigns, 
cribed, but what is favored 
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D. Countersuggestion 


test. 


The limitations and dangers of the use of countersuggestion 
are evident. If it fails, the speaker has himself brought about 
the opposite of what he desired. And even when it succeeds, 
there is apt to be a residue of resentful and belligerent feelings 
which tend to strain future relationships. The speaker who 
uses countersuggestion can hardly hope for continued prestige 
with his auditors; consequently, his future influence will be im- 


paired. It is ordinarily used only as a last resort, when other 
measures have failed. 


Section IIT. Factors Affecting Suggestion 


j The effectiveness of suggestion 1s dependent upon the source — 
from which it comes, the circumstances under which it is used, 


the degree of suggestibility of the auditors, the duration of the 
suggestion, and the volume of the suggestion, 


SUGGESTION m 
A. Source 


The value of prestige has been commented upon in two previ- 
ous chapters. The term is almost synonymous with suggestive 
power. The possession of prestige means that what is said will 
be accepted without proof or hesitation. If Einstein says there 
is no such thing as a straight line, so be it. Our senses seem 
to contradict the statement, but there is no arguing with the 
world’s foremost mathematician: The source from which a state- 
ment comes is frequently the decisive factor in determining 
whether it will be accepted. This is one reason why politicians 
spend so much time in trying to destroy one another's charac- 
ters. Wendell Phillips, the great antislavery orator, told the 
youthful Chauncey Depew that he found he could not weaken 
the effect of his opponents’ arguments without creating in the 
public mind a doubt of their integrity. 

The sources of suggestion are numerous. They might be 
classified, in the order of increasing effectiveness, as common- 
place, expert, and social. In the first category are the speakers 
who are unknown or undistinguished. Such a one may say, 
“South America is a land of opportunity.” An audience would 
ordinarily respond by demanding proof or elaboration. If the 
same statement should be made by a noted writer on South 
America, or should come officially from such an organization as 
the Pan American Union, it would find much readier accept- 
ance. And if the statement is heard on all sides as a generally 
accepted truism, it is a rare individual who would doubt it. 


B. Circumstances 


During the heat of a political campaign, in the softened light 


and symbolic surroundings of a church, or surrounded by a care- 


free crowd at a circus, we are much more suggestible than we 


would be normally. The circumstances in which suggestions 
are offered are important in determining their influence. a 
sister says, “Let’s ask Dad for the car,” brother is apt to repy, 
“Not now. He just received the blanks for his income-tax re- 
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port.” Suggestion works best when (1) the audience is inclined 
to be favorable to the proposition; (2) the audience is in a gen- 
erally agreeable emotional state; (3) the audience is polarized to 
such a degree that its judgment is inhibited. 


C. Suggestibility of Auditors 


Experiments to determine how susceptible people are to sug- 
gestion are common. One favorite device is to show the subjects 
a series of lines, of which the second is longer than the first, the 
third longer than the second, and the rest are of the same length. 
The subjects almost invariably will accept the implicit sugges- 
tion that each succeeding line is longer than the one before it. 
Tn another test, the experimenter shows his subjects several bot- 
tles which he says are full of perfume. He says he is testing 
their sense of smell and asks that after he removes the stoppers 
the subjects will raise their hands as soon as they can detect the 
odor. Invariably, hands are raised, although the bottles con- 
tain only water. A third type of experiment consists of showing 
a picture to a group for a few seconds, then asking a series of 
questions as to what was in it. Most of the questions concern 
the actual contents of the picture, but several refer to objects 
that were not in it. For instance, one question might be, “What 
color was the dog?” although no dog ‘appeared in the picture. 

he spurious questions are always answered along with the 
others. 

Conclusions which emerge from such studies include the fol- 
lowing: Go) everyone is suggestible in some degree; (2) age is 
a distinct factor in suggestibility: children are more suggestible 
than college students, and college students more than adults; 
(3) women are measurably, although not much, more suggest- 


ible than men; (4) the experience, general knowledge, and in- 


telligence of the subjects are factors, although not as important 


as might be assumed; (5) social facilitation is an important fac- 
tor; that is, in a group the more suggestible members respond 
first, and their response increases the tendency of the others to 
accept the suggestion. 


SUGGE 


STION 


Ficure 8. Suggestion operates vis 
suggestion that the figures in this 
recede into the background. 


ually, too. We readily accept 
drawing increase in size as 


the 


they 
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D. Duration 


Suggestion is like water, the continual dropping of which will 
wear away stones. One of the most fundamental rules in the 
influencing of public opinion is to keep at it. Tell the audience 
again, and again, and again. The potently indirect suggestion 
of Ivory Soap’s slogan, “Tt floats,” appeared on billboards and 
in newsprint years ago, and it still appears regularly. Bruce 
Barton, in his speech on advertising, which has been previously 


quoted, declared that the most important rule is to “be persist- 
ent.” 


You can’t expect to advertise in flush times and live on the mem- 
ory of it when you are hard up. You can’t expect to advertise when 


their widows. Don’t throw any more of that money away. Jf adver- 
tising is worth doing at all, it is worth doing all the time. 

The inexperienced young minister is apt to rack his brains 
trying to find new themes for his weekly sermons. But the older 
man knows that he must hammer away time and again on the 
few Propositions which, in a lifetime of endeavor, he may get 
his congregations to accept. A new proposition must be heard 
over and over again, before it can settle down into the conscious- 
ness as an old friend and be at home there. When a new fash- 
ton appears it seems fantastic, then we begin to accept it, next 
to admire its attractive features, and, finally, any change from it 
to something else seems odd. , Š 

A third term was first mentioned for President Roosevelt only 
as a remote and terrifying possibility. Even ardent New Deal- 
ers opposed it. But as the months passed and the nominating 
convention drew nearer, the idea of a third term was made more 
and more familiar by constant repetition. The enemies of the 
plan helped it along as well as did its friends; for every men- 


. s 
j 
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tion of it, unfriendly or not, helped to imbed it in the public 
mind. By July, 1940, when the convention was held, the third- 
term specter had been worn so thin by repetition that it played 
no part in the convention and little in the election. Suggestion 
is not like a rubber band, which weakens as it is stretched; rather 
it is like a climbing vine, which gets sturdier as it grows. 


E. Volume 


This last aid to suggestion need merely be mentioned, for its 


merits must be apparent from what has previously been said. 
The voice of one suggester is less effective than the combined 


voices of many. What everyone believes, everyone willingly 
accepts. 


Section IV. Methods of Suggestion 


In addition to the methods of suggestion which have been 
discussed in the preceding pages, the persuasive speaker will be 
aided by a consideration of the tentative laws of suggestion and 
by a description of some practical techniques. 


A. Laws 


Hollingworth, in The Psychology of the Audience, formu- 
lated seven laws of suggestion which may briefly be paraphrased, 
and which together serve as a general summary for some of the 
principles which have been discussed: 

1. With the kind of audiences speakers normally address, the 
strength of a suggestion is in proportion to its indirectness. {he f 
auditors will act most surely on what they take to be their own 
ideas. F 
2. A suggestion is more dynamic the more forcefully an 
vividly it is presented. President Franklin D. Roosevelt is an 
effective persuasive speaker, in part because he can compress a 
whole social philosophy into such brief compass as his statement 
of the “four freedoms” of which humanity must be assured: the 
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freedom from fear, freedom from want, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of speech. 


3- Suggestion is more effective in a positive than in a nega- 
tive form. ; 

4. The effectiveness of Suggestion varies directly in propor- 
tion to the prestige of its source. l 

5. The effectiveness of suggestion varies directly in propor- 
tion to the favorableness of the attitude it encounters. Itis obvi- 
ous that if a suggestion points in the direction of a pre-existing 
Here the function of sugges- 
tion is not to “create” a response, but simply to “release” it, ; 

6. Repetition, especially with variation in the phrasing, is an 
effective agent of suggestion. 

7- To secure a response without thought, it is essential so to 


phrase the Suggestion that it will not invite comparison with any 
tival idea. 


much suggestion has been 
accomplished through the methode described in the following 
fourfold classification: 


tremendous. “Give me the right 
“and the right accent and I will 
scarcely an overstatement. Declared 


» “The man of rhythms 
il, and because he stands well and 


is is consciously ex- 


Srees very well in sentiment with the 
soberer statement of Lloyd G 


corge, in his inaugural address as 
Rector of Edinburgh Universit 


travagant phrasing, but it a 
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these two statements we have tributes to the two kinds of oral 
style which have proved most effective: the grand and the epi- 
grammatic. 

The grand style is well illustrated by the rolling periods of 
Edmund Burke’s denunciation of Warren Hastings. Fanny 
Burney, a good friend of Hastings, related that as she sat in the 
balcony of the parliamentary hall listening to the flood of Burke's 
eloquence pouring out, the blood pounded in her temples and 
she felt herself overwhelmed with a conviction of his guilt. 
Critics of our day frequently complain about the rhetorical 
splendor of the orations of Burke, of Webster, and of their ora- 
torical peers, but persuasive speaking will suffer if the suggestive 
power of rhythm and phrase is forgotten. In brief illustration 
may be cited Webster's expression of a rather commonplace idea 
in a speech which he made to some New York businessmen. 


rish and decay, states are immortal . . . the 
them may change, as the atoms of our 


bodies change, but the political community still exists in its aggre- 
gate capacity, as our bodies still exist in their natural capacity; with 
this only difference, that we know that our natural frames must soon 
dissolve, and return to their original dust; but for our country, she 
yet lives, she ever dwells in our hearts, and it will, even at the last 
solemn moment, go up as our final aspiration to Heaven that she 
may be immortal. 


Though individuals flou 


individuals who compose 


Something of this same grand style is evident in the speeches of 
the wartime prime minister of Great Britain, Winston Churchill, 
who has proved his worth as a persuasive speaker to stand in the 


company of the truly great. 
ad ki ts of the formation of “the win- 


Epigrammatic speaking consis 
fe r oke. How much of our 


i ý ich Lloyd George s 
ning tags” of whic y aie cad bonorda Theos 


thinking is directed by slogans, p 
i identi sons have been dominated by them: 
tics the Presidential campaig been ea ae 


“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion!”; Th He 
i 3. “Back to normalcy!”; “The full dinner pail!”; 
a r A ” Jn business there has been amply 


and “The forgotten man. p 
demonstrated the sales value of a good trade name, such as Frig 
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idaire, Kodak, Aspirin, or Jello, and of good sales slogans, such 
as ‘Td walk a mile for a Camel,” “Milk from contented cows, 
“For economical transportation,” and “Say it with flowers.” Lis- 
ten to the conversation of your associates and find how much of 
their conduct is justified by the quotation of apt proverbs: The 
better the day, the better the deed”; “A penny saved is a penny 
earned”; “A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ; and 
“History repeats itself.” , 

The extensive use which a speaker may make of the epi- 
grammatic style, as well as its considerable suggestive power, may 
be well illustrated with a paragraph chosen from a speech on 
“Democratic Aristocracy,” delivered by Henry Van Dyke, at the 
College of William and Mary, on November 27, 1926. Said 
Dr. Van Dyke, as he drew near his conclusion: 


“Know thyself,” was Solon’s motto, 
Shrine. But if knowledge is power, 
thyself. Keep the body out of the sen 
the body, and the eternal laws of 

- great points of goodness the world 
justice and the sentiment of merc 
virtue, self-control, it seems to be 


The popular gospel of the day is s 


elf-expression, which means let 
yourself go, follow your passions, gratify your appetites, acknowl- 
edge no inhibitions. This is cyni 


c doctrine, the doctrine of dogs 
imperfectly house-broken. But the philosophy of manhood is nobler. 
It calls us to 


inscribed on the Delphian 
this means also the control of 
sual mire, and the mind above 
God above the mind. In two 
is growing better — the sense of 
y- But in the third element of 
standing still or slipping back. 


Move upward, working out the beast. 


It bids us bring our passions and powers into subjection to reason 
and conscience. Trust no outward agent to do this for you. No 
congress can legislate you virtuous: no church can enchant you 


good. You must do it yourself. By the grace of God above you and 


within you, you must Possess and captain your soul, 


The power of the word is not 
from the idea it contains, an effe 
vator of human conduct. With ra 


to be disdained, Apart even 
ctive phrase is a strong moti- 
re insight, an early eighteenth- 
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century English squire, Andrew Fletcher, declared, “Give me the 
making of the songs of a nation, and I care not who makes its 
laws.” More effective, he knew, than law courts and jails is the 
directive power of entrancing style. 

2. Stories. Parables, analogies, examples, illustrations, alle- 
gories, and anecdotes have always been effective instruments of 
suggestion. Aesop, one of the first great moral teachers, im- 
pressed his truths indelibly upon the minds of men by means of 
his fables. Jesus almost never preached except through parables. 
The really persuasive speeches of all ages are loaded with stories. 
These stories are suggestive in that the speakers relate how some- 
thing happens in the narrative, and then they ask the audience 
to assume with them that the same thing will occur or has oc- 
curred in regard to their proposal. ; , 7 

The suggestive use of analogy is well illustrated in a striking 
instance of it which President Franklin D. Roosevelt employed 
during the 1936 campaign, to indicate how his severest critics 
had welcomed his program during the dark days of 1933. 


So: se people reall forget how sick they were. But I 
Noa ba k B Te That their fever charts. I know how 
the knees of all of our rugged individualists were trembling four 

hearts fluttered. They came to Washing- 

i did not look like a dangerous 

h, no! It looked like an emergency 
hospital. All of the distinguished patients wanted two things —a 
the pain and a course of treatment to cure 

the disease. They wanted them in a hurry; we gave them both. 
And now most of the patients seem to be doing very nicely. Some 
of them are even well enough to throw their crutches at the doctor. 


Abraham Lincoln never asked an argument to do what an 
illustration could achieve more easily. When, during the meee 
sionist fever just prior to the Civil War, eee were ipe t at 
New York City would secede from the ef au : 
city-state, “I reckon,” remarked Lincoln, it will be som = 
before the Front Door sets UP housekeeping on mp ac- 
count.” In his debates with Douglas, when the “Little Giant 
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not object to it, Lincoln replied thus: “I have heard it all my 
life,” he declared, “and, as the boy said about skinning eels, it 
don’t hurt ’em so very much; it has always been done, they're 
used to it.” To weaken the effect of a long brief prepared by 
an opposing attorney, Lincoln said of it: “It’s like the lazy 
preacher that used to write long sermons, and the explanation 
was, he got to writin’ and was too lazy to stop.” None of these 


3- Presumption, Suggestion operates when the speaker pre- 
sumes that, of course, his audience agrees with him. This can 
done in any one of several ways. One method is by assum- 
ing that the desired belief or conduct already exists. One very 
successful teacher of English literature i 


his students are unfamiliar 
with the reading that has been assigned, he assumes that they 


have been spending all their available time in pursuing an inde- 
pendent reading program of their own. As a result, his students 
feel honor bound not to disappoint his expectation of them, and 
they do a great deal more than the normal quota of reading for 
his courses. This professor profits from the advice of Alexander 
ope: 
Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And thi 
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choose and to elect in a political campaign. This power you 
have not given away to Mr. Roosevelt. If you elect me as your 
President, you will never give it away to anybody.” 

A third common type of presumption consists of assuming the 
truth of the speaker's contention and reasoning on from there. 
The automobile advertisment, “Ask the man who owns one,” 
assumes that, of course, any driver of that kind of car is pleased 
with it. The sales line, “Compare the values!” is of similar im- 
port. Ex-President Herbert Hoover, speaking at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, on October 5, 1935, started his speech with two basic 
assumptions; namely, that the principles of the New Deal had 
“been forced upon us” and that these principles in operation 
were responsible for the continuance of the depression. With 
these two hypotheses accepted, it was easy to condemn the ad- 
ministration in detail. Huey Long, a master of persuasive speak- 
ing, used presumption of this sort during the 1932 campaign in 
Louisiana, when he said: : 

They'll tell you that what you've got to do is tear up Longism in 
this state. All right, my friends — get you a bomb or some dynamite 
and blow up that building yonder [pointing to the new Capitol]. 
That's a good place to start. Then go out and tear up the concrete 
roads I’ve built. Get your spades and your shovels and scrape the 
gravel off of them roads we've graveled, and let a rain come on ‘em. 
That'll put ’em back like they was before I come. Tear down the 
new buildings I’ve built at the University. Take the money away 
from the school boards that I’ve give ‘em to run your schools. And 
when your child starts out to school tomorrow morning, call him 
back and snatch the free school books out of his hand that Huey 
Long gave him. Then you'll be rid of Longism in this state, my 
friends, and not till then. 


4. Questions. Many a speaker has hammered home bi paint 
simply with a series of questions. The implication is that he 
would never ask them if the answers did not favor his cause. 
Much can be suggested in this fashion that could never be proved. 


i od in one of his speeches in the 
Bruce Barton used this meth : emr of ee will 


Congressional campagin of 1938, 
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dle classes of this country are being liquidated,” and proceeded 
to “prove” the contention as follows: 


Is that too strong a statement? Test it from your own sng 
and acquaintanceship. [Method of presumption.] Do pi n 
any small farmer who is as well off as he was a year ago? Do ya ` 
know any small manufacturer who is as well off as he ~ ye 
ago? Do you know any merchant, any doctor, any country lawyer, 
any teacher, any white collar worker who feels as well off, as secure, 


as he or she did a year ago? " 

“Leading” questions are ruled out in the courtroom, for they 
suggest too strongly the desired answer. Alert lawyers neverthe- 
ess manage to include them in their cross-examination of wit- 
nesses. And persuasive speakers use them freely in their 
speeches. A few examples will illustrate the type: 


“Did you see blood stains on Mr. X’s hands?” 


ave you considered how your wife could get along after your 
death on so small an amount of insurance?” 


“What would you do if your present car should break down dur- 
ing your trip?” 

“Would a loan of $300 relieve the financial strain and help you 
better to enjoy your vacation>” 


“Have you wondered how much training would be required to 
fit you for the foremanship of your department?” 


Without argument, without even assertion — guilelessly and in- 


F R č Bec 
offensively —such questions as these carry into the auditors 
mind the conclusion the speaker wishes him to accept. 


Conclusion 


posal so that it needs only directi 
speaker's prestige is so gr 
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only what he believes, not why he believes it. Unfortunately, 
much suggestion is used, too, by speakers who have proposals 
to advance which could not withstand logical analysis. Selling 
shoddy merchandise or presenting shoddy ideas, they have to 
depend upon slipping their proposition by the auditors’ critical 
faculties without examination. On the other hand, speakers 
whose proposals are thoroughly sound often find suggestion a 
valuable persuasive tool. The fact that their method of pres- 
entation is nonlogical is of itself no proof that the speakers’ 
ideas are bad. 4 $ 

Suggestion, in whatever form it is offered, is an attempt to 
secure the acceptance of a belief or course of action without 
logical consideration of it. It operates best when the thinking 
of the audience is inhibited or dissociated; when the audience is 
composed of unusually suggestible individuals; when the circum- 
stances are particularly favorable to suggestion; when the sug- 
gestion is widespread and has been of long duration; and when 
the speaker's prestige is high. Like all methods of motivation, 
it has definite techniques and methods which the speaker can 
master and use. Also like other forms of motivation, it is not 
entirely understood, it is not foolproof, its results cannot be 
wholly predictable, and it operates best when employed by a 
speaker of ability and assurance. — The speaker who is just try- 
ing to master the art of persuasive speaking can profit much 
from’a thorough study of the principles of suggestion and from 
practice in using its techni ] they fit easily and naturally 


into his speech. 


ques unti 


PROJECTS 


1. Explain the funnel and container anaiai finking attention and 
suggestion, which appears at the a op o his chapter. ak 
S Restate, in your own wor s, the nature of suggestion a 
i iv 3 S . . 
e ra ie persuasive speeches which are reprinted in 
this volume. Find examples of direct and ag alt suggestion i 
them. Is any negative suggestion used? If so, does it appee 


justified? 
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4. Collect five advertisements containing positive, direct sugges- 
tion. Find at least three containing indirect suggestion. Can you 
find any with negative suggestion? If so, for what purpose was it 
used? l 

5. Discuss the nature, extent, effectiveness, and ethics of sugges- 
tion as you have observed it in teaching, politics, preaching, and 
selling. 


7. Analyze yourself as objectively and as closely as you can to 
determine your own Teactions to suggestion. What sources have 
; y : 8s vha 
particularly strong suggestive power over your thinking? To what, 
if any, sources of suggestion which influence most of our associates 
y y 


8. Restate the ideo-motor 
value is it in the persuasive process? Iflustra 


9. Listen carefully for instances of suggestion in its various forms 


of eighteen,” if it were to be presented 
audiences: 

a. A troop of Boy Scouts. 

b. A group of mothers whose sons had been killed in battle. 

c. A group of young women. 

d. A group of veterans of the last war, 

e. A group of middle-aged businessmen, 

f. A group of high-school boys. 

11. Answer the following questions: 

a. What is hypnosis? How does it tesemble milder degrees of 

suggestion? 
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b. Explain each of the several types of suggestion. How can 
each be used in persuasive speech? 

c. What kinds of motivation do you find in the extract from 
Darrow’s speech in defense of Leopold and Loeb? 

d. Under what circumstances is negative suggestion preferred? 

e. What are the factors which determine the effectiveness of sug- 
gestion? Explain each one in terms of the persuasive-speaking 
situation. [Illustrate each from your own experience or ob- 


servation. 
f. Explain the “laws” of suggestion. 
g. How is style a factor in suggestion? 
h. How are stories used as instruments of suggestion? 
What is the suggestive use of presumption? What forms may 


it take? 
How do questions function as suggestion devices? 
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CHAPTER IX 
COMMON GROUND 


“There is more than a verbal tie between the words common, community, 
and communication. Men live in a community in virtue of the things which 
they have in common; and communication is the way in which they come to 
possess things in common... The communication which insures participa- 
tion in a common understanding is one which secures similar emotional and 
intellectual dispositions — like ways of responding to expectations and require- 
ments.” — Jonn Dewey. 


It is not unusual for two disputants finally to come in the 
course of their argument to the unexpected discovery that they 
both are arguing for the same thing. They have been occupy- 
ground without realizing it. Both feel a little 
e discovery of essential like-mindedness is made, 
and each tends to blame the other for not having been clear 
enough in his statement so that their agreement would have 
been apparent from the beginning. This feeling of resentment 
is nourished by the emotions of antagonism which have been 
fanned by the argument. As was seen in Chapter VI, an emo- 
tion does not die down quickly, but tends to persist as a mood. 
Hence, there frequently may be seen the curious spectacle of 
two normally intelligent, well-balanced individuals who argue 
vehemently for a time without ever having any real difference 
of opinion; and after their essential likeness of viewpoint is made 
evident, they still maintain a somewhat pugnacious, resentful 
attitude toward each other, as though each had been unfair to 
the other in refusing to bow before his superior logic. Having 
once taken up positions as antagonists, it is hard for them to fall 
into the role of allies. It is almost as disconcerting to find that 
your supposed foe is really a friend, as it is to find that an erst- 
while friend has become a foe. : 

lore the possibilities of 


The purpose of this chapter is to exp 
avoiding arguments in the first place, on the theory that the 


easiest way to win an argument is never to have it. Topics to 
255 


ing common 


sheepish as th 
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be examined include the value of common ground, the bases for 
a common-ground approach, the types of common ground, the 


techniques for using common ground in persuasive speeches, 
and an example of its use. 


Section I. The Value of Common Ground 


A. The Errors of Conflict 


In a humanity composed of egocentric individuals, it perhaps 
should be wondered at that there is so much harmony, rather 
than that conflict does exist. With self-interest as the funda- 
mental motivation of human conduct, it is remarkable that social 
organization, depending as it must upon co-operation and mutual 
consideration, could be developed. One reason why human 
beings are able much of the time to avoid conflict is that they 
can see its disadvantages. Even though our emotions frequently 
impel us to verbal or physical battle, we readily agree that such 


conflict is misdirected, wasteful, and achieves at best but tem- 
porary results. 


Misdirected. Conflict increases 
stits up latent prejudices and dislikes, emphasizes differences 
rather than similarity and agreement, and makes progress in no 
other way as surely and as swiftly as it does in widening the 
breach between the disputants. What Starts as a minor differ- 
ence becomes, in the heat of argument, major. Disputants who 
commence their argument with feelings of mutual respect and 
liking find themselves rapidly drifting apart, rather than to- 
gether. Even if, in the end, one of them will admit that the 
other is right on the point at issue, the total effect of the conflict 
has been to leave them farther apart, and separated on more 

rounds, than they were when the argument started. While 
the intellectual difference is being plowed out, seeds of emo- 
tional difference are being plowed in — and they are very apt to 
bear the fruits of resentment and antagonism. 

Wasteful. Conflict is wasteful in that it destroys harmony 
while seeking to achieve it. Minds that have painfully been 


tension, arouses the emotions, 
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brought together at one point have been torn apart at others. 
The typical argument brings in irrelevant issues, encourages €x- 
aggeration and misrepresentation, leads frequently to stinging 
personalities, and altogether produces far more heat than light. 

Temporary. Under the most favorable conditions, when con- 
flict is reduced to a minimum or entirely eliminated, argument 
has but a temporary effect upon most auditors. When one dis- 
putant is forced into acquiescence by the superior argumentative 
ability of his opponent, the one thing certain is that he will tend 
to swing back to his former position. The writer has observed 
many political discussions during the course of a Presidential 


ich the same set of disputants always win the 


g agreement with their views — 


but at the next gathering of the same people, the same argu- 
ments have to be repeated again. The mind seems to be like a 
pendulum, which can be moved forcibly from its position, but 


inevitably swings back into it. A permanent change can be 
hifting the base or fundamental point of 


accomplished only by sl 
attachment. 

A typical example. A typical argument, with its generation 
of irrelevant emotional conflict and the consequent heightening 
of differences, has been described by William James in his book, 
Pragmatism. Like most arguments, it achieved nothing and 
could have been avoided if the final solution had been applie 
before it commenced. But having arisen, and swept on to the 
emotional plane, note that Professor James could say only that 
his solution assuaged C“allayed, mitigated, eased, or lessened”) 
the dispute, and that the more emotional disputants refused to 


accept any conclusion except their own. 

with a camping party 1 the 
ramble to find everyone en- 
The corpus of dispute 
one side © 
human be- 


campaign in wh 
arguments and secure grudgin 


Some years ago [wrote James], being 
mountains, I returned from a solitary 
gaged in a ferocious metaphysical dispute. 
was a squirrel — a live squirrel supposed 
a tree-trunk; while over against l ; 
ing was imagined to stand. This human witness pi z s sight 
of the squirrel by moving rapidly around | , n ana 
how fast he goes, the squirrel moves as fast in the opposite 3 
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and always keeps the tree between himself and the man, so that 
never a glimpse of him is caught. The resultant metaphysical prob- 
lem now is this: Does the man go around the squirrel? “In the un- 
limited leisure of the wilderness, discussion had been worn thread- 
bare. Everyone had taken sides and was obstinate; and the numbers 
on both sides were even. Each side, when I appeared, therefore 
appealed to me to make it a majority. Mindful of the scholastic 
adage that whenever you meet a contradiction, you must make a dis- 
tinction, I immediately sought and found one, as follows: “Which 
party is right,” I said, “depends on what you practically mean by go- 
ing around the squirrel. If you mean passing from the north of him 
to the east, then to the south, then to the west, and then to the north 
of him again, obviously the man does go around him, for he occupies 
these successive positions. But if, on the contrary, you mean being 
first in front of him, then on the right of him, then behind him, then 
on his left, and finally in front again, it is quite obvious that the 
man fails to go around him, for by the compensating movements the 
squirrel makes, he keeps his belly turned towards the man all the 
time, and his back turned away. Make the distinction and there is 
no occasion for any further dispute. You are both right and both 
wrong according as you conceive the verb ‘to go around’ in one 
practical fashion or the other.” 

Although one or two of the hotter disputants called my speech 
shuffling evasion, saying that they wanted no quibbling or scholastic 
hair-splitting, but meant just plain honest English “round,” the ma- 
jority seemed to think that the distinction had assuaged the dispute. 


B. Means of Adjusting Disagreement 


Despite the admitted disadvantages of conflict, disagreements 


do arise, and they must be adjusted somehow. Various meth- 
ods may be described briefly and assessed. 


Ascendance. The complete trium: 
party to the dispute may be secured, 
this should be a good solution, but it 

- scarcely ever in a dispute is the truth all on one side; (2) even 
if it were, the defeated disputant would have a residue of feel- 
ings of resentment which would militate against future har- 
mony between “winner” and “loser,” One successful labor 


ph and domination of one 
If the “tight side” wins, 
has two weaknesses: (1) 
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conciliator explained his success by saying, “I always give the 
decision to one side and the language to the other.” To prevent 
at least the appearance of ascendance, if not the fact, is vital to 
a satisfactory solution. 4 

Submission. The corollary to ascendance — submission — is 

even more unsatisfactory. To lose a dispute completely is not 

‘ only to surrender the point at issue, but to suffer a serious blow 
to the ego as well. It is the type of solution any normal dis- 
putant will avoid if he can. 

Tolerance. When an individual agrees to permit the con- 
tinuance of an action or the expression of a point of view which 
he does not like, he is said to be exercising tolerance. It is 
equivalent to saying, “T think you are wrong, but I am willing 
to permit your error to exist without disturbing it. Implicit in 
tolerance is a feeling of superiority and derogation which pre- 
vents any truly cordial relationship between the tolerator and the 
tolerated individuals. The latter is granted his position not as 
a matter of right, but as a charitable concession by the former. 
As a basis for normal, harmonious relationship, tolerance is bet- 
ter than ascendance or submission, but it is far short of a per- 
manently satisfactory adjustment. , 

Capron A beset method is for each party to he 
pute to say: “I'll surrender part of my point, if you will do 
likewise, and we'll come to an agreement on a ae 
which will contain parts of what we both believe. Often this 
is the best solution that can be found. If it is based upon an 
honest attempt at conciliation by both disputants, 1t may pro- 
duce satisfactory results. But compromise can never ® em 
pletely satisfactory, and it is often simply an ah T k E 

a final basis for peace. In the first place, both disputa 


: ; iN 
had to surrender part of what they believe to be Ta o mr 
each is partly dissatisfied with the solution. Each a es 
perfect justice were done, the other would liage sode ile 
concessions: “Thus, aba ay Puye i sce 

i -jin value o > 
dealer are haggling over the trade-in re 


th finally agree to “split the difference.” 
will e thar le maid too much and the buyer that he got too 
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to protect themselves agai 
3 against the 
effects of expected compromise, each disputant is likely to ask 


for more than he actually thinks he should receive. Thus the 
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“good bargaining position.” Thus, in labor disputes both em- 
ployer and employee are prone to feel that their own demands 
are minimum and that the position of the other party has been 
made deliberately extreme. This attitude, of course, discour- 
ages any movement toward conciliation. Finally, no matter 
what compromise agreement is reached, each disputant is likely 
to feel that the other may have “outsmarted” him. Americans, 
for instance, are constantly complaining about the superior sly- 
ness of European diplomats; and the Europeans, in turn, accuse 
the Americans of driving hard bargains. “Don't let that slicker 
get the best of you” is the kind of advice which one is apt to 
receive from his friends when he sets out to reach a compromise 
agreement. It is not a good augury for the achievement of 
lasting harmony. 

ommon ground. Unquestionably, the best means of solv- 
ing a dispute is to discover that none exists. If neither side 
triumphs, neither must surrender; if there is mutual respect, 
there is no need of tolerance; if both want the same thing, noth- 
ing must be given up. It is only out of this kind of situation 
that real harmony, based on complete satisfaction, can arise. 
Common ground exists when disputants see that instead of 
standing apart, they stand together. This situation may be cre- 
ated by external forces, as when two foes are brought together 
by an attack upon them both by a third party. Thus Russia and 
England were made allies, after a long period of hostility, when, 
in June, 1941, Hitler extended his war to include Russia. A 
quarreling couple may be brought together by an attack upon 
one or both of them by an outsider. Hartzell Spence, in One 
Foot in Heaven, describes how his father, a Methodist minister, 
united the quarreling factions in one of his parishes by delib- 
erately making himself disagreeable. The church members for- 
got their jealousies in the necessity of uniting to oust the un- 
popular pastor. The Reverend Mr. Spence was moved on to 
another charge; and the church he left, strengthened with its 
new unity, turned in relief to a program of real co-operation 
with its new minister. This kind of external creation of com- 
mon ground cannot be used by the persuasive speaker. He 
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a soe . 
needs to learn how to find it or create it in the conditions which 
have given rise to the disagreement. There are various means 


by which that may be done. 


Section II. Bases for Achieving Common Ground 


A. Community of Interests 


' 


Individuals are sufficiently similar so that any two of them 
have much in common. 
nity of interests is self-evident; at other times it is obscured by 


a temporary emphasis upon their differences. Quarreling indi- 
viduals or nations appea 


mon; they regard one a 
will and such eventual 


of interests upon which lasting harmo 
spokesmen of our United States Department of State may be 


cited, as they explain the purpose of their program of inter- 
national conciliation. 


Cordell Hull, Secreta 
reciprocal-trade program 
ate the common ground 


ty of State, phrased the purpose of his 
in carefully chosen words, to accentu- 
upon which it was based: 

What we are seeking to accomplish by means of reciprocal trade 


s asis for international trade as will 
enable mutually beneficial commerce among nations to flow more 


and more into the channels of natural advantage. 


What “natural advantage” is to be sou 


ht lained 
in detail by Francis B. Sayre, then As aee tear 


sistant Secretary of State: 


f 
Daily life in each great nation has come to de 


pend upon commodi- 
ties from almost every other country of the w 


orld. The important 
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electrical industry, for instance, could not operate a day without basic 
materials which come from some seventeen separate countries. Drug 
stores daily call upon every continent of the world. The bakery and 
confectionery industries use more than a dozen materials, such as 
exotic nuts, spices, flavorings and fruits, from twenty-eight countries. 
It has been estimated that the materials necessary for making a radio 
travel an aggregate of some 250,000 miles. Even beauty shops use 
materials from seventeen countries. 


Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles contributed to the dis- 
cussion at a difficult point: to try to establish a real community 
of interest among the nations of the Western Hemisphere. They 
differ from one another in language, in race, in cultural back- 
rounds, and in their predominant religions. They are com- 
petitors in many areas of trade, and South America’s commercial 
telationships were much stronger with Europe than with the 
United States. They are all joined together geographically, it 
is true, yet in other parts of the world it seems to be demon- 
Strated that physical propinquity is a chief cause of mutual sus- 
Picion and wars. Mr. Welles faced as difficult a task in trying 
to establish a bond of common ground as any persuasive speaker 
is likely to. This is what he said: 


_ Although our individual inheritance may differ, there is not an 
independent nation of this continent that has not achieved its inde- 
Pendence and that has not maintained it save through the expendi- 
ture of the blood and of the treasure of its citizens. The love of in- 
dividual liberty and of freedom is just as deeply ingrained in the 
national consciousness of our neighbors as it is in our own. The 
principles of democracy are instinct in every nation of the Americas. 

€cause at times, by reason of the stress and strain of domestic vicissi- 
tudes, passing manifestations may appear to obscure these principles, 
tat does not imply that those ideals upon which every nation of this 
Continent has been founded are not still uppermost in the spirit of 
‘very American people. 


What these statesmen were seeking to accomplish in inter- 
national affairs is precisely what every persuasive speaker should 
attempt in furthering his aim of bringing an audience round to 
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his point of view; namely, to demonstrate by every means in his 
power that both parties to the discussion are on common ground 
— that their bases of agreement are numerous and fundamental 


and that their apparent differences are accidental and readily 
brushed aside. 


B. Acquired Objectivity 


In order to see that one 


, š V i i a 
lish life, unexpectedly gaye way before ee aiy 
tional unity that proved a veritable fountain of P th for the 
island’s defenders. Huxley described the ps ate ical phe- 
nomena of the change in the followin aoe het a ie 
ance to new modes of thinking, then the effort of intellect and 
the intellectual satisfaction that came of tek plications, 4 


ity of purpose when they had been 
Something like this process will have to be followed by a 
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persuasive speaker who wants to achieve the mental objectivity 
that will help him to overcome opposition: first, recognize clearly 
that the persuadee sees the iien very differently from the 
way you do; second, list as fully and as accurately as you can the 
teasons which probably motivate his thinking on the subject; 
third, try to become, intellectually and imaginatively, as fully as 
you can, the persuadee; fourth, fom his point of view, as thor- 
oughly as you have been able to achieve it, determine what seem 
to be the elements of common ground in your mutual considera- 
tion of the problem; fifth, formulate such an approach to your 
Proposal as he himself might make, leading gradually, by way 
of the points upon which you both agree, to the necessary con- 
troversial points and, thence, to the conclusion. 

Such a mental metamorphosis cannot be accomplished hastily 
or easily. It requires a careful and thorough preparation, with 
a full realization of the two cardinal difficulties: first, that it is 
hard to know what another person does think; second, that it is 
very hard to give up one’s own manner of thinking, even imagi- 
natively. When you think you have got your mind adjusted to 
Seeing the persuadee’s point of view, it would be well to make 
a careful self-examination to be sure that the supposed transfer 

as really occurred. The problem here is very like that of the 
farmer who, searching for his lost cows, first of all asked him- 
self, “Where would I go if I were a cow?” So the salesman 
@pproaching a prospective customer should ask himself, “If I 
Were in Mr. Blank’s position, what would be my attitude toward 
an agent who suddenly appeared, out of nowhere, with the pro- 
pal that I buy these goods?” The result should be the formu- 
ation of an approach that would start the discussion somewhere 
near the point at which Mr. Blank’s thinking was occupied when 
the interview commenced. p 

It is disconcerting to note how frequently people say of their 
°pponents: “So-and-so is certainly narrow-minded”; or, “Did 
you ever hear a more peculiar point of view?”; or, T don t see 
‘aid any sensible person could believe what he does. This is 

€ normal, almost the automatic, reaction which our minds 
Make to contrary opinions. The ability to think otherwise — to 
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delve into the heart of opposing views and really to understand 
them — is rare and must be acquired. The persuasive speaker 
should make it one of his most persistent aims. As was pointed 
out in Chapter II, it was chiefly by this means that Benjamin 
Franklin made himself a highly effective persuader. 


Section III. Types of Common Ground 


The things which people have in common are not all intel- 
lectual convictions. Grant and Lee, when they met at Appo- 
mattox, had much in common, although they had fought on 
opposite sides. On a campaign trip through Emporia, Kansas, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt greeted William Allen White 
with actual, zestful pleasure, although the Kansas editor was 
busily trying to secure his defeat. Salesmen representing rival 
firms meet together in convivial sales conventions. The Senate 
of the United States represents every shade of political, eco- 
nomic, and social theory, yet there is a strong bond of fellow 
feeling uniting the members of “The World's Most Exclusive 
Club.” There are many ways in which divergent individuals 
are drawn together. The types of common ground upon which 


people meet may be classified in the fourfold division: interests, 
feelings, beliefs, and methods. 


A. Interests 


apart in most respects, but they are united in their common 
interest in the fate of Europe. At a baseball game in the Yankee 


Stadium the stands will be crowded with “fans” from every walk 
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of life — differing in vocation, in education, in politics, in race, 
in ability, in religion — but vociferously and enthusiastically 
united in a common interest in whether Joe DiMaggio will get 
a safe hit and bring in the winning run for the Yankees. 
Acquaintanceships are usually struck up on the basis of mu- 
tual interests. It is an interesting exercise to analyze what 
caused one’s own friendships to develop and to continue. 
one runs through the list, he may find himself saying: We met 
at a dance, or at a ball game, or at the photography-supply coun- 
ter, or in the Museum of Fine Arts; or: We met on a train and 
discovered we were both interested in fishing, or reading, or 
collecting butterflies. 

Tf this is the way individuals are drawn together, it is no less 
the way bonds may be cemented between a speaker and his 
audience, Norman Thomas draws large crowds wherever he 
speaks, not because so many people believe in socialism, but 
because he fills his talks with anecdotes and illustrations drawn 
tom the lively interests of his auditors. Here is the way Wil- 
tam Stedman appealed to common interests in opening an inter- 
collegiate debate, before a student audience: “We feel it a great 
Privilege to be able to battle this evening with the forensic rep- 
Tesentative of Middlebury College. We are forced to add, the 
College which has hounded us in football and which also boasts 
an A-1 ski team. Already this year Williams has met Middlebury 
in the Dartmouth practice tournament on the isolation question; 
So that I feel that we meet on common ground.” a 
A he speeches are endless in which the speaker begins: I 

ant to talk to you tonight about ———, a subject in which I 
ave long been interested.” Unless the audience has an un- 
usual interest in the speaker as a person, that biographical detail 
will only make it moan. Much better is the speech which com- 
ences: “You people have lately been showing a great deal of 
interest in ———. I have discovered some facts about that sub- 
Ject which I think you would like to hear.” Or the speaker 
psht simply plunge into his speech upon a topic in which he 
nows his audience is interested. Thus Robert H. Jackson 


St; . e 
arted a commencement address by saying: “Perhaps you have 
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heard about the college executives who were discussing what 
they wanted to do after retirement age. One hoped to run a 
prison or school of correction, so the alumni would never come 
back to visit. Another chose to manage an orphan asylum so 
he would not be plagued with advice from parents.” Such ma- 
terial was certain to arouse interest in a college audience. ' 
Out of the primary, secondary, or momentary interests of his 
audience, the speaker can surely find a basis for common ground. 
It should form a bridge, over which his appeals can march. If 
this bridge of common interests is not formed in the introduc- 


tion to the speech, the remainder is very likely to go unheard — 
or at least unconsidered. 


B. Feelings 


People are much more simila 
tellectually. Imbeciles and geni 
and disgust. Both conservatives and lib 
peal to their patriotism, loyalty, and sens 
respond readily to humor or to the thrill 
William Howard Taft faced one of th 


situations a candidate could have, he 


angry dissolution by the apt use of humor, During the 1912 
campaign, when the Republicans were split by the third-party 
movement of Theodore Roosevelt, Taft spoke in New York City 
to a mixed crowd of resentful “regular” Republicans and Bull 
Moose insurgents. Early in his speech, several insurgents hurled 
cabbages at the speaker. At once Taft’s supporters arose to do 
battle, and a riot was threatened which would not only break 
up that meeting, but, publicized in the morning’s papers, would 
do irreparable harm to the party's cause in the campaign. Taft 
quieted the crowd and converted their incipient anger into a 


pointed to the cabbages 


at his feet and said, “Never mind, my friends. Our opponents 


are just losing their heads!” 


9 
Aside from the use of humor, appeals to loyalty and fear are 
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great unifiers. In the speech just mentioned, Taft proceeded to 
appeal for support through his auditors’ loyalty to their party 
and fear of a Democratic victory. By these combined appeals of 
loyalty and fear Winston Churchill welded the English people 
together in the discouraging days of 1940. Beneath the surface 
stirrings of discontent, a speaker can usually find a deeper loy- 
alty or a more basic fear through which he can lead his audience 


to a common agreement and unity of purpose. 


C. Beliefs 


Salesmen have proved the efficacy of the “yes” technique. 
oy have discovered that if a prospect can be induced to say: 
Yes,” “Yes,” “Yes” to a series of propositions, it is difficult for 
im to shift suddenly from the affirmative to the negative atti- 
tude and say “No” to the closing appeal to buy. The secret is 
simple: The salesman starts his canvass with a series of beliefs 
which he knows his prospective customer accepts — such as, “I 
Suppose that, like most women, you want a radio that is beau- 
tiful, dependable, and easy to operate?” Yes. “You have heard 
of the Stromberg-Carlson, of course?” Yes. “You . to 
Several magazines, do you not?” Yes. “And you freq ently see 
Sur full-page ads setting forth the advantages of the Stromberg- 


Carlson?” “Yes, “Everybody regards the Stromberg-Carlson as - 


one of the very best radios, you know.” Yes. “A product sold 
aA widely as ours has to be good. We couldn’t afford to have 
ur advertising offset by a lot of complaints. Do you happen to 
now anyone who owns a Stromberg-Carlson?” Yes. “Does it 
Work well?” Yes, it does. “Is it satisfactory in every way, 
T “You know, we have various colors, to fit every color 
cheme. You'd want a light brown for this room, I suppose? 
es. “Let’s see, would you place it over there by the window?” 
an “Well, I don’t want you to buy one without having you 
and your husband see for yourselves how well it works and how 
Cautiful it is. If you say the word, I'll have the delivery truck 
Ting over this cabinet model this afternoon, and you can keep 


} 
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it right here in your home, with no obligation whatsoever, until 
you decide whether or not you want to buy it. Is that all right? 
Yes, I guess it is. 

This presentation is, of course, more compact than a real sales 
talk would be. In the actual presentation, the salesman would 
spend more time in elaborating the details of his machine, would 
place booklets with illustrations in the prospect’s hands, would get 
her to point out the models she liked best, would secure as many 
positive statements as possible regarding what qualities she liked 
in a radio. But the expanded talk would follow the same prin- 
ciples as the skeletal example: it would proceed upon a basis of 
common beliefs, without ever, if possible, getting onto contro- 
versial ground. 

James Albert Winans, in his textbook, Speech Making, set 
forth the ideal very well in the form of a dialogue between two 
men who had a problem to iron out. Said the first, “Well, let’s 
talk over our points of difference.” “No,” replied the other, 

let's talk over our points of agreement.” That is the proper 
subject matter for the persuasive speech. 


at DE 


D. Methods 


Disputants who have little else in c mon may get together 
on the common ground of method. We like the people who 
talk our language, who have our habits, who share our preju- 
dices. Among the businessmen who go to South America, the 
ones who succeed best are the ones who learn the language of 
the country, who adopt the siesta custom, who accept tolerantly 
the leisurely, even the inefficient, methods of the people with 
whom they dwell. “Let’s do it your way” is a good mental ap- 
proach for a persuasive speaker to carry to his audience. The 
professor-in-politics is a subject of scornful jest, because the typi- 
cal academic manners of speech and 


: thought are so different 
from those of the electorate. More professors might be elected 
$ 


to office if they would adjust their approach. 
When in Rome you are to do as the Romans do: this is the _ 
common-ground method. ? 


4 


w 
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S. J. Woolf used the common-ground method to accomplish 
a journalistic triumph. Woolf, who is an artist and special in- 
terviewer for the New York Times, went to London to sketch 
and interview George Bernard Shaw for his newspaper. As had 
been expected, Shaw refused, declaring with his typical impish- 
ness that he had already been immortalized in a painting by 
Rodin. Woolf met the problem, as he relates in his auto- 
biography, Here Am I, by using Shaw’s own methods of impu- 
dent bravado. The Rodin portrait, Woolf declared in a note to 
the dramatist, might make you immortal in Europe, “but as for 
America, with true Shavian modesty, may I say that true immor- 
tality will not be yours until I have drawn you?” To this note 
Shaw replied that he had decided to permit the drawing — but 
that his charge for sitting for it would be $3750 an hour. Woolf 
instantly agreed, with the proviso: “my price for drawing is the 
same amount.” In fitting conclusion to this correspondence, 
they chose the Fourth of July for the sitting, so that two vital 

ocuments would have appeared on the same date. 

When we dine out we must seat the ladies in their chairs, use 
the proper forks, and dip our fingers in the finger bowl, not 
drink from it. One who breaks these rules of etiquette is re- 
garded as a dolt and loses caste. For etiquette is the common 
ground of accepted social usage upon which people meet. There 
is, similarly, an etiquette, or accepted mode of procedure, for . 
Most activities people participate in. A e 
ness firm, a new “pledge” to a fraternity, a new professor on a 
college faculty, a new member of Congress, would do well not 
to hasten forward with measures which he wishes his new col- 
agues to accept. He should first take careful note of the cus- 
tomary avenues for presenting new proposals: what type of 
measure is brought up in open liscussion, and what type is gen- 
erally submitted first to the executive council or a special com- 
mittee? Would the proposal he has in mind be more properly, 
Presented by a department head or some other administrative 
official? Such considerations as these are sometimes condemned 
as “playing politics.” ‘There is nothing unworthy about them; 
they merely consist of learning and playing according to the 

if 


new member of a busi = 
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tules of the game. Every game has its rules, and every unruly 
player is considered a nuisance by the others. or 
Henry Ward Beecher, in his third lecture to the Yale divinity 


students, gave to these neophytes precisely this fruit of his long 
and successful preaching experience: 


$s 
Now, in order to reach and help all these varying phases of | 
congregation, you must take human nature as you find it, in its broa 
range. Understand this, that the same law that led the Apostle to 
make himself a Greek to the Greeks, and a Jew to the Jews, and to 
put himself under the law with those who were under the law; and 
that same everlasting good sense of conformity in these things, for 
the sake of taking hold of men where they can be reached, and lift- 
ing them up, requires you to study human nature as it is, and not as 
people tell you it ought to be. If a man can be saved by pure intel- 
lectual preaching, let him have it. If others require a predominance 
_ of emotion, provide that for them. If by others the truth is taken 
“more easily through the imagination, give it to them in forms attrac- 
tive to the imagination. If there are still others who demand it in 
the form of facts and rules, see that they have it in that form. Take 
men as it has pleased God to make them; and let your preaching, so 
far as it concerns the selection of material, and the mode and method 
by which you are Presenting the truth, follow the wants of the per 
sons themselves, and not simply the measure of your own minds. ` 


Flexibility of this sort i 


ac chief source of strength. In this 
manner does meekness inl erit the earth. 


$ 


“ 4 i 
Section IV. Using the Common-Ground Technique 
-In addition to the methods that hay 


e already been given for 
using the common-ground technique, six final suggestions may 
be offered for the consideration of the persuasive speaker. 

1. Always stress the obvious relati 


ons which the speaker has 
ith his audience. These relationships can be covered simply 
x such an opening statement as: I am always glad to speak to ` 


a group of fellow Masons, or Baptists, or Rotarians, or Pennsyl- 


vanians, or salesmen, or life-insurance policyholders; or: Speak- 
ing to a college audience such as this carries me back to my own- 


i i 
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school days; or: We have come together for the common pur- 
pose of . . . ; or: Our common experiences together have given 
us a common basis of understanding. ‘Through these obvious, 
noncontroversial, easily expressed and easily understood connec- 
tions, an immediate (though probably weak) bond is established. 
This type of relationship serves much the same function as a 
casual introduction of two individuals by a third. In itself, the 
introduction is not a strong bond, but at least it initiates an ac- 
quaintance which otherwise might not ever have commenced. 
It is like a front porch — a good entryway, though not a place on 
which to linger. 

2. Always stress any basic relations which the speaker may 
have with his audience. If the speaker has close ties of any sort 
with his auditors, they should always be made evident and their 
significance clarified. For instance, the elected representative 
of a constituency would do well to follow the example set by the 
Opening paragraph of President Grover Cleveland’s first in- 
augural address: 


In the presence of this vast assemblage of my countrymen, I am 
about to supplement and seal by the oath which I shall take, the 
manifestation of the will of a great and free people. In the exercise 
of their power and right of self-government they have committed to 
one of their fellow citizens a supreme and sacred trust, and he here 
Consecrates himself to their service. 4 ; 


3. Always stress the agreement of ‘the speaker and his audi- 
ence upon fundamental aims and beliefs. If there is not such 
fundamental agreement, there can be little hope of results from 
discussion. Disputants can get nowhere if they are arguing from 
fundamentally different hypotheses. But it often happens that 
there is an essential community of basic beliefs which is not 
evident. The speaker can go far toward winning agreement by 
demonstrating this essential agreement in his first remarks. An 
example of this technique is found in one of the greatest Am 
ican legislative speeches: Carl Schurz’s plea in the United States 
Senate, on January 30, 1872, for a complete restoration of civil 

tights to the citizens of the Southern states. The period was one 
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of bitter animosity toward the “rebels,” and Schurz faced an 
audience which had voted over and over again for heavy pun- 
ishment of the South. The plea he made in this speech was 
nevertheless successful. The entire address is a masterpiece of 
persuasive appeal, but two sentences only will be quoted here, 
to show his opening emphasis upon the fundamental agreement 
of the Senators regarding his basic point: 


Let me assume that, if we differ as to the means to be employed, 
we are agreed as to the supreme end and aim to be reached. That 
end and aim of our endeavors can be no other than to secure to all 
the States the blessings of good and free government, and the highest 
degree of prosperity and well-being they can attain, and to revive in 
all citizens of this republic that love for the Union and its institu- 


tions, and that inspiring consciousness of a common nationality, 
which, after all, must bind all Americans together. 


bmissio d sl l O 
chains are forged! Their clanking may be beni poi plein 


of Boston! The war is inevitable — and let it come! I repeat it, 
; f > i : : 

sir, let it come!” Wirt, Patrick Henry’s biographer, declared 
that when the orator sat down there was no applause; the mem- 

bers sat for several moments as though entranced, then several 


—! 
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started from their seats as “The cry to arms! seemed to quiver 
on every lip, and gleam from every eye.” Surely no such result 
could have been attained had the speaker gone into a minute 
examination of the points in dispute. 

5. Work toward your own conclusion, but do it by means of 
the audience's line of reasoning. What you conclude is all im- 
portant; it is your sole reason for speaking. But there is no rea- 
son why you should force your audience to proceed to that 
conclusion by the same route that you followed. They may 
be activated just as legitimately and much more easily by an 
entirely different line of thought. Woodrow Wilson fully ap- 
preciated this fact and applied it in his own speaking. When 
addressing a convention of the Daughters of the American Rev- 
olution, for instance, on October 11, 1915, he set out to win 
them from a program of sentimental reminiscence of the past 
to an active, liberal reshaping of the present. He wished to 
draw them from their reverence for the Washingtonian dictum 
of “No entangling alliances” to a responsible facing of the prob- 
lems of a world-wide war. His method was to go at once to the 
premises they held dear and to develop his point with language 
that might have been drawn directly from one of their own 
reports: 


There is a very great thrill [he said] to be had from the memories 
of the American Revolution, but the American Revolution was a be- 
ginning, not a consummation, and the duty laid upon us by that 
beginning is the duty of bringing the things then begun to a noble 
triumph of completion. For it seems to me that the peculiarity of 
patriotism in America is that it is not a mere sentiment. It is an 
active principle of conduct. It is something that was born into the 
world, not to please it, but to regenerate it. It is something that was 
born into the world to replace systems that had preceded it and to 
bring men out upon a new plane of privilege. The glory of the men 
whose memories you honor and perpetuate is that they saw this 
Vision, and it was a vision of the future. It was a vision of great 
days to come when a little handful of three million people upon the 
borders of a single sea should have become a great multitude of free 
men and women spreading across a great continent, dominating the 
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shores of two oceans, and sending West as well as East the influences 
of individual freedom. 


6. Avoid carefully any initial appearance of dogmatism in 
belief, words, or manner. Any positive statement serves as a 
challenge. It invites attack. To start a speech by swinging 
challenges at the audience is like starting a boxing match by 
swinging blows at one’s opponent. It is a good way to get 
knocked out. The practiced boxer knows that he must first “feel 
out” his opponent, then gradually step up the tempo of the 
match. So it is in a speech. The good speaker starts disarm- 
ingly; he parries, and pivots, and dances his way lightly into 
position for a knockout blow, before he begins hammering. 
After the audience has come to see the relationships which it 
has with the speaker, and to understand their fundamental 
agreement on all vital points; and after it has been “warmed up 
by an emotional appreciation of the significance of his subject, 
then, and only then, has the time arrived when the speaker dare 
use the positive, direct suggestion of dogmatic certainty. 

A good opening note is that struck by Alexander Hamilton 
Stephens in an address to the legislature of Georgia, on Febru- 
ary 22, 1866. “You ask my views on the existing state of affairs,” 
said Stephens; “our duties at the present, and the prospects of 
the future? This is a task from which, under other circum- 
stances, I might very well shrink. He who ventures to speak, 
and to give counsel and advice in times of peril, or disaster, as- 
sumes no enviable position. Far be that rashness from me which 
sometimes prompts the forward to rush 
fear to tread.” From such a modest sta 
much better hope of success in his plea for a close co-operation 
with the victorious government at Washington than could have 
attended any assumption of superior judgment and dogmatic as- 
surance. He met his audience, in other words, on the common 
ground of their mutual uncertainty as 


to the best solution for 
their problem, and from that point proceeded to unfold the best 
solution he could devise. His method merits imitation. 
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Section V. An Example 


Hartzell Spence, in his biography of his father, One Foot in 
Heaven, presents an excellent example of the use of the com- 
mon-ground technique. The Reverend William Spence was 
conducting an evangelistic campaign which consisted of per- 
sonal visits to nonchurch members, combined with appeals for 
conversion during the regular Sunday services. The campaign 
proved unusually successful in gaining adherents to the church, 


Father's greatest triumph was not the number reached, however, 
but one particular interview that did not even end in conversion. 

For years Dr. Harlan Horrigan, an unusually skilled dentist, had 
been the town’s outspoken sceptic. He prided himself in laughing 
at all religion, particularly Christianity. Wherever there was a re- 
vival meeting he would surely appear, not to worship but to scoff. 

“Tt’s better entertainment than the Kiwanis minstrels,” he said. 

Father’s personal-visitation campaign intrigued Dr. Horrigan. 
Here was a new technique. He attended the first two Sunday serv- 
ices, sitting in the balcony. Several times during the week he en- 
tered the church to watch the “little meetings,” during which the 
solicitors dropped in to report their progress and to fortify their faith 
for renewed efforts. 

Father watched him. Twice Dr. Horrigan deliberately crossed his 
path at the church door, trying to provoke him, but father merely 
smiled. 

The third week father acted. He sauntered into the dentist's 
office just at noon, when the receptionist was at lunch. 

“It would appear,” he remarked dryly, looking around the empty 
Office, “that I have a larger practise than you have.” 

“Come in, come in,” Dr. Horrigan invited. “I’m delighted to see 
you. I wondered when you'd get around to me.” 

“Oh, I’m not here paeecstonelig father answered. “I was in Dr. 
Updegraf’s office, and I saw you here alone. I just want to ask you 
a question.” 

“Shoot,” Dr. Horrigan said suspiciously. 

“Well, it’s this. You have been watching revivals with an impar- 
ial eye for a good many years, I’m told.” 

“That’s right. Best show on earth. Better than a circus. When 
people make monkeys of themselves, it’s amusing.” 
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“Indeed it is,” father agreed. “As an expert sceptic and one not 
likely to be swayed emotionally, what do you think of my new 
method?” 

“What do you mean?” , 

“Well, you and I will both agree, probably, that the old-time re- 
vival is through. People don’t respond to it any more.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Do you think personal visitation is any better?” 

“Well —” 

“Come, come,” father coaxed. “I’m not trying to convert you. 
Tm serious about this. It’s my job. I have to fnd a way to get 
under the hides of people in a very materialistic world. Am I on 
the right track?” 

“I wouldn't be surprised. At least you are appealing to reason not 
to the emotions. My chief argument against religion is that it is an 
emotional appeal. There's no intelligence in it.” 

“Perhaps you're right,” father continued. “Christianity has been 
sold the wrong way. It's like getting a drunkard to sign the pledge 
without curing the thirst.” 

“Exactly,” 


“That's why I'm trying to sell Christianity on a business basis. 
My competitor is indifference or Scepticism. I have to make the 
Christian way of life better in every way than scepticism, or it won't 

$ 
stay sold. Just as I’d be sure, if I were a shoe salesman, that my 
product was better than that of any of my competitors.” 


“I see your point,” Dr. Horrigan admitted, “but I still don’t think 
you have anything to sell.” 


“Why not?” 


“Because basically you are 
How do you know Christ wi 


“Then the world will be much the poorer,” father answered, 
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“Even if Christ were not divine, His teaching has survived, where 
the teaching of the Romans, the Greeks, the Egyptians, the Chinese, 
all have been rejected by the Western world. Christ's teaching was 
the one single force that released men from the dark age of ignorance 
and made possible this modern world. Without Christianity, there 
would be no enlightenment as we know it.” 

“Perhaps that’s true,” Dr. Horrigan conceded. ‘TIl admit the 
Christian philosophy made Western civilization possible. But I still 
say it was and is only a philosophy.” 

“Then you will admit that as a philosophy, if not as a religion, it 
is worth while?” 

“As a philosophy, yes. As a religion, no.” 

“And you will concede that without this philosophy we would 
have no modern world at all?” 

“Somebody else would have expressed the same ideas, because we 
needed them.” 

“All right, but the man who did express them was Jesus, and you 
ought to respect Him for it.” 

“As a philosopher, I do.” 

“Do you laugh at Confucius?” 

“No.” 

“Then why do you laugh at Jesus?” 

“I don’t laugh at Jesus, I laugh at Christianity.” 

“Well,” father chuckled, “at times it does seem funny, I'll admit. 
But it is the best thing we have. And it would be a lot better if 
these poor instruments God has to work with had more backbone. 
I feel better now that I know you are not making fun of Christ.” 

“Tm just laughing at all religion, that’s all.” 

“Tm glad to know that,” father said. “But why can’t you leave 
the religious angle out of Christianity, and respect it merely as a 
good rule for living? You live the Christian life yourself, you just 
don’t profess it.” 

“Well, I suppose maybe that’s so.” 

“All right, then. When you laugh at Christianity you laugh at 
the very rules you live by. Do you laugh at Clyde Potter because he 
still drives a horse when everyone else is riding in an automobile?” 

“No, of course not.” i 

“You respect his belief in the infallibility of the horse.” 

“OF course.” 

“Then all I ask of you,” father concluded, “is that you respect our 
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belief in Christianity as a religion. You don’t have to believe it, but 
you are just professing narrowness when you laugh at it. You re- 
spect Christ as a teacher, I'll respect Him as the Son of God, and 
we'll both be happy.” 

Father was surprised on the closing Sunday of the revival, to see 
Dr. Horrigan again in the audience. He had pondered long over 
their conversation and had built his final sermon not as a defense of 
Christianity, but as a great rule of conduct that all men should re- 
spect for what it had accomplished, whether or not they were 
Christians. 

“But we, as Christians,” he said, “are happier than those who prac- 
tise Christianity without believing in it. For we have the courage 
of conviction, We have God the Father and Christ His Son to turn 
to when we need encouragement. When a man’s wife dies a rule of 
conduct is little comfort. The hope of eternity is great and consol- 
ing, but it must be believed. There are some things a man accepts 
on faith. The dentist does not have to be told, when he sees severe 
erosion in a tooth, that there is a cavity beneath. He knows and, 
seeking, he finds it. We Christians do not have to be told there is 
an eternal life. We know. And, seeking, we find it.” 

He looked directly at Dr. Horrigan then and quoted a verse of 
Scripture: “If any man will do the will of my Father in Heaven, he 


shall know whether the doctrine be of God or whether I speak it of 
myself.” 


Once again he offered the altar call. And this time Dr. Horrigan 
did not laugh. 


Tn this passage there a 
ground. The Reverend 
on the common ground of pref 
emotional appeals. By asking 
with Doctor Horrigan’s belief th 


language,” discussing religion in 
He then found what element in G 
duct) was respected by Doctor Horri 
rected all of his attention to buildi 


of agreement. In his concluding sermon, when he again noticed 
the doctor in his congregation, he inserted an analogy drawn 
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from dentistry, to make one further appeal through the courtesy 
expressed in going to his opponentť’s profession for an illustra- 
tion of their point of difference. Throughout the interview the 
Reverend Mr. Spence used the common ground of method. The 
Socratic technique which he employed, of asking questions 
through which the opponent is forced to confute himself, is very 
irritating and for that reason is usually an ineffective agency of 
persuasion. But since Doctor Horrigan prided himself above all 
on his hardheadedness, his respect was won for an opponent who 
could and did best him by using his own method of direct attack. 


Conclusion 


In summary, the point of this chapter simply is: don’t argue 
— agree. Be like the good salesman, who never tells his prospec- 
tive customer, “You are wrong on that point.” He always says, 
“Yes, but —,” and the most progressive salesman is even apt to 


; 
say, “Yes, and —” Conflict is misdirected, wasteful, and tempo- 
rary. Of all the means of adjusting disagreements, reaching a 
basis of common ground is best. The types of common ground 
which the speaker should use include common interests, feel- 
ings, beliefs, and methods. He can find some real community 
of interests with his persuadees if he can cultivate objectivity in 
his thinking. In the example of the skillful persuader, Reverend 
William Spence, there are good points upon which any speaker 
can profitably ponder. 


PROJECTS 


1. Make a list of five current community, national, and interna- 
tional conflicts. State briefly the nature of the dispute in each. 
What are the principal points of difference, issues, or claims of each 
side in these disputes? On what aspects of the disputes are they in 
agreement? What common ground do you find even on the points 
that are chiefly at issue? Restate the nature of each dispute in order 
to show (a) the large element of agreement, and (b) the relatively 
minor points of disagreement. 

2. Selecting one of the disputes which you have analyzed in the 


M 
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preceding project, appoint yourself an attorney representing one of 
the disputants and prepare a speech which is designed not to crush 
or overwhelm the other disputant, but to win him over to the side 
you have espoused. 

3. Have you disagreed, outwardly or inwardly, with anyone re- 
cently? For example, have you felt unjustly treated by a friend, a 
member of your family, a teacher, or an employer; or have you dis- 
agreed with the policy pursued by the national, state, or local offi- 
cials—or with the actions of your minister, or the officers of an 
organization to which you belong? List two or three such instances 
of disagreement and analyze them to see what elements of common 
ground actually exist between you and the person or organization 
with which you disagreed. Are you both seeking the same ends? 
Are your interests, beliefs, feelings, or methods similar? Are the 


points of difference vital or are they simply of an irritating but rela- 
tively superficial type? 


4. Upon the basis of the fore 
signed to win over to 
whose course of action you disagreed. 


yer-employee dispute. Appoint 
or the dispute. Study it care- 
e facts which are available to you. Then 


i you can, based upon the common-ground 
approach. Finally, plan how you would “sell” this solution to the 


two disputants, assuming that they are gathered together as a single 
audience to hear you. 

6. Find in your own experience or observation a dispute which 
has been settled by each of the means of adjusting disagreement 
which are described in this chapter. What were the satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory elements of each solution? Upon the basis of your 
own experience, do you disagree with the hierarchy of means of 
adjusting disagreement which has been suggested here? 

7. Discuss the following questions: 

a. What is meant by “winning an argument”? What is left un- 

won? 

b. Are disputants always able to agree upon fundamentals? If 

not, what procedure would you recommend? 
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c. What are the demerits of conflict? Does it have any compen- 
sating advantages? 

d. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of tolerance. Of 
compromise. 

e. Of what value is objectivity to a disputant? How prevalent is 
objective thinking? How may it be cultivated? Recall Chap- 
ter II in this connection. 

f- Can you illustrate each of the types of common ground with 
incidents from your own experience? 

g. What are the six suggestions for using the common-ground 


technique? 

h. Could you suggest any improvement upon the common-ground 
technique as used by the Reverend Mr. Spence in his discus- 
sion with Doctor Horrigan? 
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PART V 
SHAPING THE SPEECH 


ONS a ae 


’ 


X. ADAPTATION TO THE AUDIENCE 
XL THE PLATFORM SPEECH 
XII. THE INTERVIEW 


Up to this point, our study of persuasion has been analytic. Now 
we come to the synthesis, the discussion of how to gather up the 
threads of information that we have been pursuing and weave them 
into the fabric of well-rounded persuasive appeals. First, there is the 
problem of analyzing the particular group to which the appeal is to 
be addressed. ‘Then comes the task of composing the speech. 
Finally, our attention is turned to the persuasion — considerable in 
amount and of great influence — which occurs in the person-to-person 
interview. 


CHAPTER X Sovak 
ADAPTATION TO THE AUDIENCE 


“Now, before we get talking about the substance of this thing,” the Senator 
said, “remember this: our man is going to be talking in an open feld; his 
speech is going to be broadcast, but there won’t be auxiliary microphones 
spread around to pick up the applause; there'll have to be a lot of cheering 
if the speech isn’t going to sound like a dud to the people listening at home. 
I'd construct this speech so the Chief gets a cheer at the end of the first four 
hundred words, another at the end of the second four hundred, then six hun- 
dred later. After that you don’t have to worry. They'll yell for anything.” 
— Raymonp Morey. ; 


The whole point of the preceding pages is that a good per- 
suasive speech must be constructed to fit the particular audience 
to which it is to be delivered. The arguments or pleas used 
should be drawn out of the interests and needs of the auditors 
even more than out of the subject matter. The speaker who 
gives the auditors reasons that seem good to them will be more 
successful than will the one who builds his speech around argu- 
ments that seem good to himself. When you have a proposal to 
advance, the first question to ask is: To what kind of audience 
is this plan to be presented? The speaker's job is somewhat like 
a tailor's. The tailor’s purpose is to sell suits: he doesn’t dictate 
to potential buyers the size, color, and style; he measures them 
carefully to find what size is needed, and he caters to their pref- 
erences in style and color. It is necessary, of course, for him to 
have good cloth, a wide selection of materials, considerable skill 
in his craft, and the art of pleasing his patrons. Just so must 
the successful persuasive speaker have a good background of 
facts and ideas, intelligence, persuasive skill, and tact. His job 
is to sell his ideas, and he fails completely when he falls short of 
that goal. But no more than the tailor should he insist upon 
dictating the kinds of arguments, illustrations, and appeals by 
which his product is to be made attractive. In these details, the 
audience, like the customer, is always right. In the more funda- 
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` mental matter of the proposal itself, the audience is to be set 


right. 
Section I. Bluntness versus Adaptation 


To what extent do successful speakers actually preplan their 
' motive appeals in terms of the specific audience to which the 
speech is to be given? In the 1940 Presidential campaign there 
appeared a striking difference of opinion regarding the practice 
of one noted speaker — the Republican nominee, Wendell L. 
Willkie. According to Raymond Moley, writing a comparison 
of Roosevelt and Willkie, “Champion and Challenger,” in The 
Saturday Evening Post: 


Willkie doesn’t bother to anal 


man or a thousand. 


crowd Jones wanted him to address. 
“Oh, a good crowd,” Jones answered. 
“But what kind of people?” Whitlock persisted. 
“What kind of people?” J 
“What kind of people? Wh 
Just people, just folks.” 


ones asked, with genuine surprise. 
y, there's only one kind of people — 


This picture seemed inaccurate to the editors of The New Re- 
public, who, in a special supplement devoted to “This Man 
Willkie,” declared that: 


sometimes do; he is willing to stan 
it with the utmost tact, with the 
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the skilled executioner in the fable, he will decapitate you so gently 
that you never notice it until you sneeze. 


Some adjudication was demanded by such contrary accounts, 
so the author sent them both to Mr. Willkie to secure his opin- 
ion of these interpretations of his methods. Under date of Au- 
gust 6, 1941, Mr. Willkie replied as follows: 

i 
o 

It is a little difficult for me to reply to the questions contained in 
your letter. I do not, however, believe that The New Republic 
teflects an accurate opinion, unless it be this: I do believe it wise in 
any discussion where one seeks to persuade to concede as much as 
possible to the other person’s position, choosing for discussion the 
essential point. ‘ 

In other words, I think no argument is ever won unless the one 
attempting to persuade fully recognizes and understands the other 
person’s viewpoint. To my mind, the art of persuasion requires 
complete understanding of both one’s own viewpoint and one’s op- 
ponent’s viewpoint, and then a concession of as much as possible of 
the opponent's position. 


Mr. Willkie’s own interpretation of his methods is entirely 


credible. Were he really the “blunt, plain-spoken man,” caring 


only for the integrity of what he said and not at all for its effect 
upon his listeners, he would never, as a political novice, have 
been able to snatch the Presidential nomination away from a 
field of experts and to have swept his lethargic party so near to 
final victory at the polls. Only by means of a most careful 
analysis of one’s audience is it possible to phrase one’s opinions 
so that they can confute the beliefs of the listeners without mak- 
ing them resentful. Moley did not hesitate to ascribe to Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt the most conscious craftsmanship in 
the fitting of his speeches to particular audiences — as is indi- 
cated by the comment quoted at the head of this chapter, taken 
from the report of a conference on the preparation of Roosevelt's 
speech for a Topeka, Kansas, audience in 1932. i 
Lincoln, who profoundly understood the currents of public 
opinion, was making progress in establishing a conciliatory atti- 
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tude toward the South when he was assassinated. His successor, 
Andrew Johnson, tried to follow Lincoln’s program in detail; but 
his blunt, uncompromising, self-assertive manner brought the 
plan to complete ruin. Audience adaptation would seem to be 
not a tacit surrender of the speaker to his audience’s prejudices, 
but the only practical means of securing audience acceptance of 


the speaker's proposal. “Gentle decapitation” demands “the ut- 
most tact.” e 


Section II. Kinds of Adaptation 
A. General 


Adaptation to an audience does not always mean specific 
shaping of the speech to fit the particular individuals who will 
hear it. This is the ideal when it is possible, but often it cannot 
be done. Many audiences consist of such varieties of auditors 
that little more can be done in classifying them than to list them 
as Americans with, for instance, a Middle West background. 
Woodrow Wilson faced this problem when, in September, 1919, 
he traveled across the continent, making thirty formal addresses 
in support of the League of Nations. Auditors of all kinds 
poured out in great crowds to hear him, and each address had a 
further large audience through the newspapers. As a conse- 


quence, he concentrated in his speeches on the deep, underlying 
motives which all his auditors had in co 


national self-preservation, the loyalty to A 
decency, and the sentiments of 
introductory comments on the | 
few of the speeches) did he aim hi 
ticular hearers. The failure of hi 
mendation for his method, but it 
done much more through an attempt to fit eac 
extremely heterogeneous auditors who heard him. 

In a very different kind of speaking situation, too, a general 


type of audience adaptation is often preferred, This is necessary 
when a standardized sales talk is employed. Not all companies, 
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by any means, use this method, but enough do to indicate that 
it has some validity. The reasons usually given for its use in- 
clude the following: (1) most salesmen are incapable of formu- 
lating as good a sales appeal as can be created out of the joint 
experience of many by an expert sales manager; (2) most of the 
selling situations encountered by the salesmen for any given 
company are relatively similar; (3) the users of the standardized 
talks are encouraged to deviate from them in any circumstances 
which clearly demand an individualized presentation; (4) the 
time and labor that would be involved in the creation of an indi- 
vidualized speech for every occasion would not be justified by 
the amount of the profit which the sale would yield. Some of 
these arguments also favor the use of relatively standardized 
speeches by lecturers, reformers, preachers, lawyers, and other 
persuasive speakers. 

General adaptation does not, however, mean that the audi- 
ence is ignored: far from it. Such a situation demands the 
utmost care in so constructing the speech that it does touch upon 
the fundamental, underlying, universal motives that will appeal 
to all the varied types of persuadees whom the speaker will try 
to influence. And for its successful use, the speaker must always 
be alert to make any specific changes which the occasion seems 
to demand. 


B. Particular 


When the speaker prepares a speech for a particular audience 
Cand the oyerwhelming majority of speakers do just this), he 
should try to discover the following information about the pros- 
pective audience situation: ` 


Physical Characteristics 


Of the audience: 

. How large will it be? 

. What age groups will be present — and in what proportions? 
` Which sex will predominate — and to what extent? 

< What will be the physical status of the auditors? 


PWN m 
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f 
a. Will they be tired from a day of hard labor? 
b. Will they be tired from a long preceding program? 
c. Will they be lethargic from having just eaten heartily? 
d. Will they be alert and excited — eager for action? 
Of the occasion: 
í: A what kind of auditorium will the meeting be-held? 


a. What is the actual size? 

b. What is ge size in relation to the number of auditors? 

c. What is the shape? 

d. Where will the speaker stand in relation to the auditors? 
e. How are the acoustics? 4 

f. Will the speech be delivered from a platform? 

g- What kinds of symbols, if any, will be in the auditorium? 


2. What kind of Program will precede (and follow) the speech? 
a. What will be its length? 


b. What will be its type Cmusic, games, speeches, movies)? 
c. What will be the audience’s participation in it? 


- What is the purpose of the meeting? 
a. To celebrate an anniversary or an event? 
b. To constitute one unit of a campaign or series of programs? 
c. Specifically to hear the invited speaker? 
Of the speaker: 
1. Will he be physically ft? 
a. Could he rest prior to the meeting, 
while tired from traveling or worki 
b. Will he have eaten lightly or not 
three hours preceding the speech? 
2. Will he be physically impressive? 
a. Because of his own physique? or 
b. Because of the height or arrangement of the rostrum? 


w 


or will he have to speak 
ng? 


at all during the two or 


Psychological Characteristics 
Of the audience: vita 
1. What is the mental ability of the audience —and with what 
variation? 
a. General intelligence level? J 
b. General educational level? 
c. General background of experience? 
d. Special knowledge of the speaker's subject matter? 


e 
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` 
2. What predisposing tendencies will influence the audience? 
. Special beliefs? 
. General and specific attitudes? 
. Group loyalties? 
. Previous relationships with the speaker? 
. The probable mood of the audience? 
. Degree of liberalism, or flexibility of mind? 
. The “will to believe.” 
(1) How directly is the seif-interest of the audience in- 
volved in the proposal? 
(2) Does the audience believe its self-interest will be af- 
~ fected favorably or unfavorably? 
h. How much, and what kind, of public opinion has been evi- 
denced regarding the proposal? 


fae Mo Fa 


OF the occasion: 
1. Who are the sponsors of the meeting? 
a. What prestige do they have in the community? 
b. What, if any, relationship do they have to the speaker's 
proposal? 
c. What is their attitude toward the speaker and his proposal? 
2. How appropriate will the speech be to the function of the 
meeting? 
a. In subject matter? 
b. In aim? 
c. In general tone or style of composition and delivery? 
_ 3- What relationship is the speech expected to have to the func- 
tion of the meeting? 


Of the speaker: 


_1. What is the prestige of the speaker with this particular au- 
dience? ‘ 
2. Is the speaker fully prepared? 
a. Intellectually? 


b. Emotionally? r 
$ d 


r 
C. Purposive 


Whether the speaker’s adaptation is to human nature in gen- 
eral or to a specific body of listeners, his purpose should be most 
carefully formulated with the potential persuadees in mind. The 
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speaker should ask himself how the essence of his pa n 
be so stated as to provide the maximum attraction for his 
sired audience. If the audience consists of twelve local rae, 
the proposal should be phrased so that their acceptance of it pa 
be facilitated. If the audience is the whole population of the 
United States, or of the world, it should be phrased to take = 
vantage of the broad interests, needs, and loyalties represente : 
by all the hearers. In general, the following characteristics 
should be inherent in a proposal to make it generally acceptable. 
For special audiences, the special needs of the hearers will have 
to be taken into account. 

1. The probable results of the proposal should be definitely 
stated. When we launch forth into a new undertaking, we 
want to know what will be Cor at least what may be) accom- 
plished. The speaker should talk very largely in terms of results 
—and picture them in very concrete terms. Salesmen are ad- 
vised, for instance, not to sell a product, but to sell its utility. 
“Don’t sell a car — but the pleasure of driving into the country- 
side”; “Don’t sell a house — but a home.” 

2. Its results should be lasting. While an audience may make 
some effort to secure a purely temporary advantage, it is much 
more likely to respond when long-term benefits are evident. 
Chamberlain, recognizing this fact, came back from his Munich 
meeting with Hitler in 1938 proclaiming that he had won 
“Peace in our time.” The cry became a slogan which popular- 
ized the policy of appeasement of the Axis powers. Salesmen 
find that one great aid in selling their products is a long-term 
guarantee. People like to buy a “lifetime” pen. One deep- 


e “eternal granite” of the Black 
Hills a monument to Washingto 


n, Jefferson, Lincoln, and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt which should last through untold ages. 
3- Its results should be impressive. The first, the largest, the 


greatest are descriptive terms of apparently highs persuasive 
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value. Innumerable are the towns that advertise that they have 
“The largest onion packing plant in the world”; or, “The first 
shoe factory built in America”; or, “The oldest university west 
of the Mississippi River.” The continual striving to be impres- 
sive is well exemplified in the advertising of motion pictures: 
each one is said to be more stupendous, magnificent, breath- 
taking, or awe-inspiring than its predecessors. The effects of 
such a persuasive technique may be indicated by the fact that 
although professional critics of the motion-picture industry usu- 
ally complain about the low quality of the pictures, neverthe- 
less, some eighty million admissions weekly are sold for movies 
in the United States. 

The use of impressiveness by a persuasive speaker is illus- 
trated in the passage by which John Adams, according to Daniel 
Webster, stated his support of the Declaration of Independence: 


Sir, before God, I believe the hour is come. My judgment ap- 
proves this measure and my whole heart is in it. All that I have, and 
all that I am, and all that I hope in this life, I am now ready here 
to stake upon it; and I leave off as I began, that, live or die, survive 
or perish, I am for the Declaration. It is my living sentiment, and 
by the blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment — Independ- 
ence now, and INDEPENDENCE Forever! 


4. Its results should be attractive. The speaker should plan 
how he can make his auditors want to accept his proposal by 
showing how their welfare will be advanced by it. People never 
want to abandon the status quo unless it is for something better. 
Stated crudely, they ask of every proposal, “What shall we get 
out of this?” They may get some material benefit, or the satis- 
faction of aiding a good cause — but the speaker must show that 
they will get something. On a low plane this characteristic of 
a satisfying proposal is simply a promise of value to be received 
for effort expended; on a high plane it is a call to labor for 
worthy ideals. In this spirit President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
recommended his program of reforms to a terribly depressed 
nation, in his first inaugural address: 
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We face the arduous days that lie before us in the warm courage 
of national unity: with the clear consciousness of seeking old and 
precious moral values; with the clean satisfaction that comes from 
the stern performance of duty by old and young alike. We aim at 
the assurance of a rounded and permanent national life. 


Any proposal that has clearly manifested these four charac- 
teristics should prove satisfying to its audience. A speaker who 
takes care to make them clear in his phrasing of his central 
speech purpose is taking careful and accurate aim at his target. 


If he backs his missile with sufficient motive power, it should 
hit its mark. 


Section III. Types of Audiences 


A. Variations of Attitude 


From time immemorial, audiences have been classified as fa- 
vorable, indifferent, or unfavorable. A popular modern refine- 


aria has presented this same basic classification on a fivefold 
scale: 


Tae See we eee oS aeED 
IGHLY MILDLY MILDLY STRONGLY 
FAVORABLE FAVORABLE at Sal OPPOSED OPPOSED 
CE Ce 


=e 


This fivefold division of audience attitudes is elementary and 
fundamental. Every persuasive speech should be planned to fit 
whichever of these attitudes its audience will have. Further- 
more, it should be noted that the attitudes are directed toward 
both the speaker and his proposal. It happens sometimes that 


an audience is favorably inclined toward a speaker, but hostile 


to his proposal. In other instances, popular proposals are pre- 
sented by unpopular speakers. In either case, te A atte should 


attempt to keep his audience’s thinking occupied with what they 


. do like— either the proposition or the speaker. When the 
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speaker uses this method, the unpalatable element is likely to 
be accepted by the audience after merely incidental attention. 
he process is similar to the sugar-coating of a bitter pill. 


B. Variations of Polarization 


Besides noting the attitude of an audience, the speaker should 
take account of its degree of polarization — or receptivity to per- 
Suasive appeals. A mildly favorable audience that is wholly 
unpolarized, or nonreceptive, is harder to win to complete sup- 
port than is a polarized, mildly opposed audience. A question 
of great importance to the speaker is just how receptive his audi- 
ence is likely to be. This is at least as important as whether its 
initial attitude is favorable or not. 

H. L. Hollingworth, in The Psychology of the Audience, has 
done valuable pioneer work in deducing a classification of audi- 
ences which is based upon their degree of polarization. He 
offers a five-step scale, from the completely nonpolarized to the 
highly suggestible audiences. With the thought that he has 
left out of consideration one important type of speaking situa- 
tion, the group discussion, his classification is presented here 
with the number of steps increased to six. The addition to 
Hollingworth’s list is number three in the following series: 

_ 1. The pedestrian audience consists of casual and accidental 
listeners, such as those a street-corner orator may attract. Under 
these circumstances, the problem of the speech is like that of a 
show window or an advertisement: to catch the attention and 
quickly build up enough interest to hold the auditors while the 
Speaker proceeds with his message. The task of the speaker is 
to mold a group of individuals who have assembled without pur- 
Pose and with only transient and superficial interest into a real, 
unified, homogeneous audience. Sensationalism is the most suc- 
cessful ingredient of speeches aimed at this kind of audience. 
The sideshow barker, the sidewalk vendor of patent medicines 
and trick contrivances, the street-corner orator, the itinerant 
evangelist, and the auctioneer disposing of the products of a 

ankrupt jewelry store — all have techniques that are based upon 


i a 
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a large amount of bodily action, strong vocal force and wide Ha 
tiety, exaggeration, dramatic illustrations, direct personal appeals, 
and crude slapstick comedy. Their speeches are like newspaper 
‘headlines, and the two are subject to the same condition: every- 
thing else must be subordinated to the need of securing at- 
tention. 

2. The passive. audience is one which has assembled for a 
debate, lecture, or other performance, without much more mo- 
tive than idle curiosity or the desire to be amused. Sometimes 
such an audience is present only because it has to be, as at a 
compulsory chapel program. Initial attention will readily be 
given, but the development of interest and the achievement of 
persuasion depend entirely upon the speaker. The audience 
feels no compulsion to concentrate upon the speech. If it is 
dull, they are apt to think, “We've drawn a blank today,” and 
they settle down to read, write letters, or whisper to each other. 
If the speaker does not want his auditors to take their leave 
mentally, he will have to maintain a high level of interest in his 
speech. Speakers frequently assert that a school assembly is a 
hard audience to address, and in this sense it is: the students 
have been summoned to attend, and feel no responsibility to 
meet the speaker halfway. Like any passive audience, they will 
respond gladly and warmly to an interesting speech, but will 
display obvious boredom at a dull one. 


3. The discussion audience consists of speakers as well as 
listeners, such as those at a f 


session. All the members 
ally, combine both roles. “The att 
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iis speakers are those who minimize differences of opinion, 
o speak in a conciliatory manner, and who use the common- 
ground approach. 
3 E a oe audience consists of members who are all as- 
st Je f h ‘ paa interest, as at a meeting of a lodge, a 
ferens ub, a = r union, or a church. There may be many 
ae points of view represented by the auditors, but at least 
ey a cluster around a common core of interest. The speaker 
FL, (eer take the interest of such an audience for granted, 
e has something to say of genuine importance on a topic ap- 
yen bii purpose of the meeting. The auditors do feel 
e ponsi i iy to give their close attention to the speaker, but 
hee "ae in return evidences of careful preparation and 
sembte i apna of the purpose which led them to as- 
ponte ey attended the meeting for a purpose, and the 
peaker is expected to help them achieve it. 
ha apr audience is one in which all the auditors are 
hae ac eri! the same end, such as raising funds for the 
eee unity hest, improving the local school system, selecting 
IR ry ss or deciding upon a suitable gift for the senior 
‘le eave to its Alma Mater. Sometimes in such a group 
all pied strongly divergent opinions as to how the end which 
ian w to be achieved. There are different methods of con- 
a g a drive for funds, different opinions as to what will be 
improvement for school systems, contending candidates for 
Pastorates, and a wide variety of possible gifts. A speaker, in 
Shee ae his own idea, should minimize his differences with 
a ‘aad s Tp appeal strongly to common loyalties, should will- 
a d on all but essential points, and would do well to pre- 
his proposal as the choice of many, rather than as his own 
Particular plan. 
5 be An organized audience, finally, 
an pecific program or loyally attached 
xample, a nominating convention 1s cot 
Picking a nominee; after that has been 
work for his election. Debate ceases e 
ifferences are either settled or ignore 


is one which is united on 
to its chosen leader. For 
ıcerted upon the task of 
done, it is organized to 
ntirely or is minimized; 
d. The majority has 


i 
i 


d 5 
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spoken, a program has been Midea upon, a leader has been 
chosen, and there is little eft to do but for each auditor to pledge 
. his loyal support. The speaker in such a situation emphasizes 
‘S the common bonds that bind all together, stresses the importance 
of their joint endeavor, presents a definite plan for action, and 
makes a strong plea for sacrificial and united effort to put their' 
program into effect. i 
To the speaker it makes every difference which type of audi- 
ence he is to address. If he is wise, in the early stages of prepa- 
tation for his speech he will make the best estimate he can of 
the attitude of his audience toward himself and toward his pro- 
posal: whether favorable, indifferent, or opposed; and -he will 
decide upon which of these six levels of polarization his audi- 
ence will probably be found. The kinds of motive appeals he 
should use depend to a considerable extent upon his determina- 
tion of these two points. They give him his best answers to the 


questions: How large and what kind of a persuasive problem 
does this particular occasion present? ; 
Fy 


Section IV. The Homogeneity of Auditors 


The: importance of homogeneity: in an audience differs with 
different types of persuasive speeches. It is relatively unimpor- 
tant to a speaker that his audience may be composed of widely 
cert types of auditors when the following circumstances 
prevail: 


1. The speaker seeks a unified, 
2. Social pressure favors the sp 
3. Little sacrifice is demanded 


social response; 
eaker’s proposal; 
of the persuadees. 


When the first condition is combined with both the second and 

: ; : : 
the third, the speaker's proposal is almost certain to prevail. 
When the first is combined with e 


rst i ither the second or the third, 
the proposal is likely to be accepted. And when any one of the 
three conditions exists by itself, there is a predisposing tendency 
for the audience to accept the speaker’s point of view. All three 


conditions are met when the speaker calls upon his audience to 
G 


a % 
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tise and salute the flag or attend a mass meeting to pay honor to 
a popular hero. The first condition is exemplified in a speaker's 
plea for everyone to turn out to vote on election day. The sec- 


ond condition is met when the speaker is backed by a strong» 


majority opinion, as when he asks his audience to buy Defense 
Bonds in time of war. Illustrations of the third condition are 
found when an audience is simply asked to express its opinion 
or to make a choice in a matter which does not greatly aftect its 
welfare. An example is found in a speech given by Cordell 
Hull to an American Legion audience in New York City, on 
September 20, 1937. After outlining the very difficult position 
of the United States in its relations with other nations, Secretary 
Hull concluded with but a mild request of his auditors: 


You, members of the American Legion, learned by experience and 
no other group, the true meaning of the Ameri- 
can ideal. You can hold high the torch, in case others should for- 
get. You can impart knowledge to those who wish to learn the true 
meaning of our beliefs. And you have a still greater opportunity, 
for, as during the war you helped to forge new traditions for us, you 
can by precept in time of peace carry on the work of perfecting our 


Americanism. 


sacrifice, as perhaps 


hich have been described all tend 


These three circumstances w 
to lighten the speaker's persuasive task; it is for that reason that 
he is able to overcome the difficulty of a heterogeneous audi- 
ence. But this difficulty will be too great, and therefore homo- 
geneity is all but essential, when he speaks under the following 
circumstances: 

1. The:speaker seeks an individualized response; 


2. Social pressure is lacking or is opposed to the proposal; 


3. Personal sacrifice or action is required of the persuadees. 


eans that each auditor is to 
f his own relationship to the 
made to high-school students 
for instance. Some will go 


An individualized response m 
make up his mind on the basis o 
Proposal. It is the goal of speeches 
on the merits of a college education, 
to college — some not; of those who go, some wil 


] desire chiefly 


E 


g” 
Fe’ 
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vocational training — some a cultural education; part of the au- 
dience will be able to afford the expense of a college course — 
others will need scholarship aid or be wholly unable to go. An- 
other type of speech which seeks an individualized response is 
a sales talk. The motives which lead one auditor to buy may 
have no effect on the others. Every salesman knows how greatly 
his sales problem is complicated when someone or several people 
join the single auditor he istalking to. 

When public opinion opposes the speaker’s plan, or when he 
advances something wholly new and unheard of, he meets sus- 
picion and unwillingness to act. This sense of caution is height- 
ened by any feeling among the auditors that they are strangers 
to one another. The feeling of “What will people think?” is 
then reinforced by the question, “What are these people around 
me thinking?” Any visible response to the speaker's proposal 
would be very hard to secure; and without the contagious power 
of increasing evidences of open and avowed approval, a reserved 
audience can hardly be won to favorable partisanship. 

If the speaker’s proposal entails the making of sacrifices by his 
auditors, he is also greatly handicapped by marked diversity 
among them. Sacrifice is most easily secured under conditions 
of marked group loyalty or strong emotional excitement, and 
with a heterogeneous audience neither of these conditions is to 
be expected. Furthermore, in a divergent audience, the degree 
of sacrifice demanded of the individual varies. When volun- 
teers are requested to make a canvass of the town for charitable 
contributions, each auditor is likely to think, “So-and-so can 
spare the time much more easily than I can”; or, “So-and-so has 
much more ability at that sort of thing than I have.” “Passing 


the buck” is easier than when the members of the audience are 
all of one type. 


Conclusion 


As we turn from the study of the basic factors of motivation, 
the avenues of motivation, and the techniques of persuasion, the 
problem arises of how to apply this knowledge in the preparation 
of a specific speech. The first Tequisite is adaptation to the au- 
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ditors who will be addressed. This rests upon a careful analysis 
of them and a formulation of the speaker's purpose in terms they. 
will find attractive. In his analysis, the speaker should deter- 
mine the attitude of his persuadees toward his proposal and their: 
degree of polarization. The construction of his speech will de- 
pend on the kind of audience he will have. In its broadest con- 
sideration, the audience may be classified on the basis of number, 
ranging from many auditors to one» The former situation calls 
for the platform speech, the latter for the interview. In the next 
two chapters the techniques demanded by these two situations 


are discussed. 
PROJECTS 


1. To what extent should a speaker adapt himself to his audience? 
in overadaptation? 

Willkie’s supporter, underestimate his 
hes to his audiences, while his bitter 
ted this tendency? Is audi- 
dishonorable? If not, on what do you 
were basing their conclusions? y 


ki ” 
pa teed etween general and particular audi- 


justified? What are the 


o give 1 
ted? Under what circumstances 
i eous audience? 
fea uccess with a heterogen r 
sapak would his speech be handicapped 


y homogeneity in his audience? a 
Select a proposal which you might hia 
Speech and analyze the following types or au 


to what motives you would appeal for each: 


port in a persuasive 
diences to determine 
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A group of your friends and acquaintances. 
A general group of fellow students. 

A meeting of the faculty. 

. A troop of local Boy Scouts. 

A group of farmers. 

- Your local Rotary club. 

. A labor union in your locality. 


mp Vo A 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE PLATFORM SPEECH r 


“You know how beautifully some men write, and how poorly they deliver; 
how well they prepare their materials, and yet their materials when prepared 
are of no force whatever. They are beautiful arrows, — arrows of silver; 


golden tipped are they, and winged with the feathers of the very birds of 
paradise. But there is no bow to draw the arrows to the head and shoot them 


strongly home, and so they fall out of the sheath down in front of the pulpit 
or platform.” — Henry Warp BEECHER. 


When the audience analysis has been completed, the speaker 
comes to the final test of his knowledge of persuasion. He is 
like the neophyte airplane pilot who has completed his weeks of 
instruction and is now to take his ship up, alone, for the first 
time. It is essential for the speaker and the pilot that they have 
learned the principles of their tasks so well that in time of need 
their knowledge will come automatically into use. In the field 
of action it is impossible to leaf back through the book of in- 
structions to refresh the memory. Both neophytes will doubt- +» 
less make mistakes in their first trials, sometimes proceeding with 
clumsy caution, at other times with reckless impulsiveness. But 
through practice and a constant checking of their results, com- 
bined with frequent reviews of the principles, they will soon 
come into an easy, confident mastery of the skills their jobs re- 
quire. The first landing of the plane is a breath-taking adven- 
ture, but after a while it becomes a routine part of the flight. = ë 

Similarly, the persuasive speaker, through intelligent practice i 
comes to the point where his adaptation to his audiences ad 
his choice of techniques become almost automatic. What has 
seemed hopelessly complex to the novice becomes second nature 
to the experienced speaker. In the course of this chapter, some 
final suggestions will be given by way of a brief summary and 
reminder of the principles, and as a specific application of them 
‘to the various kinds of public persuasive speeches. The rest — 
the actual mastery of the principles in action — must be left to 


the student himself. 
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Section I. Common Elements 


In a very real sense, every persuasive speech is a unique prob- 
lem and must be solved upon its own terms. To follow a set of 
generalized rules blindly is to ignore every individualized aspect 
of the particular persuasive problem which the speaker confronts. 
The classification of speeches is almost as fruitless as the classi- 
fication of poets. It is very much to be doubted that the appre; 
ciation of Shelley is enhañced by calling him a “Romantic. 
The temptation is to look toward the label instead of toward the 


object itself. Let this warning, then, be posted for all persuasive 
speakers to read: 


NOTICE ! 


Rules are of value onl. 


previous speakers have fo 
Never follow a rule b 


y aS summary statements of practices that 
und to be generally valuable. 


; always look at your own 


ecause it is a rule; 


then use your own best judgment as to 
ctice that has been formalized into a rule 


ge of human motivation, 
— plus your specific analysis of the Particular speech situation, 


— plus your own alert judgment, are worth far more than all the 
stereotyped rules which have ever been devised. 


With this warning fresh i 
nation of some of the el 


A. Purpose 


The definition of persuasion which a 
formulated in its generic sense wholl 
purpose: the art of motivation, or 


ppeared in Chapter I was 
y in terms of the speaker's 
of instilling,. activating, or. 
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directing in another individual or other individuals a belief or 
a type of conduct recommended by the speaker. ‘This is appro- 
priate, for it has always been customary to judge persuasive 
speaking in terms of its results. The speaker’s purpose is to 
achieve a specific definite change in his auditor’s way of think- 
ing or acting. The most legitimate test of a persuasive speech 
is to ask whether or not it succeeded in its aim. Its method is 
much less important than its function. 

There is difficulty whenever an attempt is made to differen- 
tiate persuasion from other forms of discourse on the basis of the 
kinds of material incorporated in it. The entertaining speech is 
largely humorous — but humor may also be persuasive. The in- 
formative speech is expository — but exposition is essential to 
much of persuasion. Narration and description not only are 
modes of discourse in themselves, but frequently are also used 
for persuasive effect. It is not what the speaker says, but what 
he says it for that sets off persuasion as a separate form of speak- 
ing. Every truly persuasive speech is designed to drive home 


one or more of the following points: : 
To instill a new belief or mode of conduct in the auditors. 


To activate an existing but latent belief or mode of conduct. 
To direct the specific nature of the auditors’ incipient responses. 


I. 

2. 

CA 

To Instill. In the first instance, the speaker faces his most 
difficult task; for he usually can instill a new idea only by driv- 
ing out the old one, and this requires a derangement of old 
beliefs and of set habits of thought and action. The speaker 
should take care to emphasize the conservative elements in his 
proposal, to stress jts connection with the old, and to minimize 
its new aspects. The speaker who announces a ‘brand new 
idea” or a “revolutionary theory” is but courting trouble. Much 
better was the method of Jesus, who, in advancing his new reli- 
gious principles, soothed the advocates of the old Judaism by 
declaring, “I come not to destroy the law, but to fulfill the law. 
And all through His ministry, whenever He preached to the 
people, He supported His teachings from two major sources: 
(1) from the common, everyday experiences of His hearers, 
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which formed the substance of His parables; (2) from the say- 
ings of the old Hebrew prophets, which He quoted and inter- 
preted freely. Both these forms of support gave to His new 
message an atmosphere of familiarity which made easier its ex- 
plicit acceptance. If “new wine” is not to be served in “old 
bottles,” it should at least be proffered with old labels. Only by 
such methods is the instillation of a new proposal likely to 
succeed. 

To Activate. Much persuasive speaking aims simply to acti- 
vate existing but latent attitudes. A car salesman, for instance, 
finds his prospective customers already wanting new models; he 
has simply to activate their desires to make them predominate 
over the other latent desires which make alternative demands for 
their money. We all have latent patriotic, religious, and char- 
itable feelings, so that these need not be instilled by the Fourth 


of July orators, the preachers, and the social workers, but merely 
intensified. 


To Direct. The third 


it is simply necessary to direct their thinking from fully accepted 
premises to the presumably inevitable eaen. The tone of 


, when the audience’s frame of mind will mn 
esired 


the current industrial practices. Said 
Mr. Sloan: 


American enterprise comprises thrift and skill; in other words, 
capital and management. Our democratic traditions gave equality 
of opportunity and equality of responsibility, placed no handicaps 
upon success, encouraged every individual to seek as high a place in 
business, the professions, or in politics as his ability would justify; 
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and honored him for his accomplishments. That has contributed 
markedly to the outstanding success of American enterprise. In 
consequence, our industrial population earns more in purchasing 
power and enjoys a higher standard of living than any similar group 
anywhere. America with seven percent of the world’s population 
enjoys more than fifty percent of the world’s wealth. That is the 
result of our system of enterprise. 


Any speech that is designed to accomplish any of the three 
persuasive purposes is truly a persuasive speech. And con- 
versely, any speaker who sets out to persuade an audience should 
clearly determine which of these purposes he is attempting to 
accomplish and should direct his efforts with single-minded con- 
centration to that specific end. Many times, when a speech fails 
to achieve its purpose, it is because the speaker has never pre- 
cisely formulated that purpose. The speaker should first phrase 
his proposal, then analyze his audience, and then rephrase his 
proposal in terms of the precise persuasive task which his anal- 
ysis reveals. Only after that step has been taken is he ready to 
commence the actual composition of his speech. 


~ 


B. Characteristics 


As all persuasive speeches are bound together by their similarity 
of purpose, so are they all marked by certain common char- 
acteristics. One of these is progression. A persuasive speech 
moves; it is going somewhere. It fails if it is static. The speech 
follows very much the same kind of course as a short-story plot. 


It may be diagramed as follows: BI 
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The audience’s thinking on the subject under discussion was 
progressing along the course marked A to A , but it is inter- 
tupted at the point marked B by the speaker’s alternative pro- 
posal, much as the orderly course of the hero’s life in a short 
story is deflected by the inciting incident. From that point there 
is a steadily rising action to the climax at B’, when the speaker's 
proposal is mentally accepted by the audience. If the speaker 
continues to talk after that point is reached, the result is just 
as destructive to persuasion as it would be to literature if the 
author should go wandering on beyond his denouement. 
Another illustration from the plotting of a short story may be 
used to indicate the second characteristic of persuasive speaking, 
which is conflict. There is said to be only one short-story plot, 


which is: A wants B, but to get it he must struggle against the 
obstacles C. The plot is diagramed thus: 


C 


Similarly, the persuasive s 
the audience B 


, which consist of all the rea 
may be reluctant to 


of course, make ever 
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expression of his opponent's view is simply condemning himself 
to the necessity of struggling blindly against unknown forces. 
In persuasion, as in international affairs, the effort should be to 
win the conflict by diplomacy, without the necessity of resorting 
to the warfare of argumentative pressure. 

A third characteristic of persuasive speaking is that it invari- 
ably aims at the acceptance of a proposal. The proper phrasing 
of the proposal is, therefore, a matter of supreme importance. 
Emerson once revealed that there never was a time when he 
would not have welcomed an appointment as a professor of pub- 
lic speaking — or of rhetoric, as it was then called. He recog- 
nized that the students of his time received insufficient training 
in “the art of putting things,” and this, he declared, was “the 
secret of eloquence.” 

William James, too, in his lecture, “The Will to Believe,” 
stressed the importance of the most careful formulation of the 
proposal. His advice is specific, pointed, and of high merit. 


Let us give the name of hypothesis to anything that may be pro- 
posed to our belief; and just as the electrician speaks of live or dead 
wires, let us speak of my hypothesis as either live or dead. A live 
hypothesis is one which appeals as a real possibility to him to whom 
it is proposed... Next let us call the decision between two hypoth- 
eses an option. Options may be of several kinds. They may be (1) 
living or dead; (2) forced or avoidable; (3) momentous or trivial; 
and for our purposes we may call an option a genuine option when 
it is of the forced, living, and momentous kind. 


To state James’s point in other words, we may say that a pro- 
posal has a real chance of acceptance when it is impelling, rea- 
sonable, and vital. Even more concisely, these three adjectives 
may be compressed into the single term attractive; the best ad- 
vice for the speaker is to try to phrase his pe so that im- 
mediately upon hearing it, the audience will want to accept it. 


C. Method 


Not all persuasive speeches proceed in the same fashion, but 
they do ae a community of method by which they are marked. 
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Inasmuch as this method has formed most of the substance of 
the preceding pages, a bare summary will suffice here as a check- 
list for the speaker in preparing his speeches: 


1. Win attention to and interest in the proposal. 
2. Show the audience how the proposal is in accord with: 

a. Its own best interests; 

b. Its standards of ethics and its ideals; 

c. The opinion of the majority; 

d. The judgment of experts. 
3. Suggest directly or indirectly the value of the speaker’s pro- 
osal. 
p 4. Present the proposal not as an attack upon the audience’s be- 
liefs, but as a common goal sought by speaker and audience alike. 


5. Align the proposal with the unstated, subconscious, only par- 
tially realized desires and needs of the auditors. 


6. State the proposal in words that fit i 
and mental habits of the audience. 


7. Present the proposal, if possible, under conditions which are 
physically and psychologically favorable to its acceptance. 


_ 8. Appeal through the avenues of motivation which are most open 
for these particular auditors. 


a. Remember that their action d 
of aroused feelings. 
b. Remember that the 


nto the accepted stereotypes 


epends upon the energizing power 


r -3y are not apt to act without having good 
reasons with which to justify the act to themselves and with 
which they can later justify it to their friends, 


c. Remember that the most capable and influential auditors are 


apt to reject a proposal which is not solidl r 
quate facts and sound logic. A 


9. When the motive appeals have been selected, they must be 


adapted to fit the mood, attitudes, and degree of polarization of the 
audience. 


Section II. Types of Persuasive Speeches 


Having examined the 
speeches, we shall now 
points of difference. 


points of resemblance among persuasive 
reverse the procedure and look at the 
For they not only form a common genus, 
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but they also divide into a number of species. An understand- 
ing of these differences should help the speaker to guide his 
preparation for a specific speech. 


A. Bases for Classification 


Any single basis for classifying persuasive speeches must be 
inadequate, for it cannot possibly account for all the essential 
factors involved. But when several bases are used, the speaker 
must realize that every speech needs to be placed in not one, 
but all the categories that are established. The chief danger 
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in classifying anything as diverse as persuasive speeches is that 
of oversimplifying the problem which they present. This dan- 
ger may be avoided if the speaker will evaluate each speech 
situation in terms of the differences in the proposal, in the re- 
sponse desired, in the attitude of the audience, and in its degree 
of polarization. It should be remembered, too, that the speaker 
himself fits into a specific classification, as was pointed out in 
Chapter II. How he will be able to utilize the factors repre- 
sented in the four bases depends in part on whether he is: 


De Representing himself or a group. 


2. A temporary advocate or a permanent advocate. 
3- Seeking his own best 


interests or supporting a community ideal. 


4. Comparatively unknown or a recognized authority. 


Arising from the differences listed in the 
a large number of categories emerge. 
might be classified as seeking immediat 
tion of an existing b 
indifferent to the pr 


previous paragraph, 
For instance, one speech 
e action in the reaflirma- 
elief by a nonpolarized audience which is 
oposal. Another speech might seek to lay 
the basis for later action in displacing an existing belief with a 
new one in a hostile psychological crowd. Each of these factors 
should receive the speaker's careful consideration, and they oc- 
cur in any sort of combination. The individual characteristics 
of each separate basis of classification should be studied carefully. 


B. Differences in the Proposal 


There is a far different persuasive task confronting the speaker 
who says, “Do it now!” from that before 


this sound like the reasonable thing to d 
arises?” The first speech 


e second type of speech is a saving 
If the desired action 
med upon innumerable 
etween the time the speech was 
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delivered and the time when the opportunity for action has 
arisen. For this reason, speakers who seek a delayed response 
are likely to have a better reputation than they deserve. If their 
speeches are sprightly, entertaining, forceful, logical, or impres- 
sive — if they “sound good” — the presumption is all in favor of 
the speech’s having been a success, even though “intervening 
factors” should nullify the effect it ought to achieve. But for 
the speech aiming at an immediate action, there is no such excuse 
possible. ‘The audience responds or it doesn’t; the speaker 
achieves his goal or he fails. This is so hard a test for speakers 
to face that it is no wonder most of them prefer to give the other 
type of speech. 

A good example of the 
sales talk on one hand an 


The aim of the first is to make a sale now; 
is to create in the audience a favorable attitude which will make 


future sales easier. There is almost no method of telling pre- 
cisely how effective the latter speeches may be. But the former 
receives an absolute test every time it is used. This is the big 
advantage of the speech for immediate action. It is a constant 

and inescapable education for the speaker. It forces him to forgo 
the elements of speaking which are merely “pretty,” which win 
compliments, and which parade his erudition or skill; it keeps 
him precisely and completely concentrated upon the task of se- 
curing the acceptance of his proposal. It compels him to use 
motive appeals that work, not those which he thinks ought to 
influence people. It is distinctly empirical, not theoretical. The 
speaker who cannot secure immediate results should beware of 
preening himself upon his skill in creating good will, his value 
as an advance agent, or his ability in a general campaign address. 
He may be less successful even in these speeches than he imagines. 


se contrasting types is offered by the 
d the good-will speech on the other. 
the aim of the second 


C. Differences in Response 


to reanimate a latent belief of his 
Why has this once-active 
hanged or have 


When the speaker is trying 
auditors, his first thought should be: 
belief fallen into disuse? Have circumstances © 
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the auditors changed? Is it advisable to reinterpret the belief 
in terms of new conditions; or should the audience have its old 
emotions, old attitudes, old loyalties aroused? What alternative 
beliefs may have driven this one to cover, or what obstacles may 
have arisen with power sufficient to block its expression? 

During the 1930s, for instance, many Americans were saying 
that democracy was outworn, inefficient, incapable of meetin 
the economic problems of the twentieth century and that dicta- 
torship had proved itself to have many advantages. Underlying 
this kind of thought, of course, was a deep-seated attachment 
to democracy, which was in danger of being submerged, but 
was far from dead. One thinker, Will Durant, met this frame 
of mind with a direct challenge: “We must guard against loose 
thinking. . .” He went on to specify in detail ten respects in 


which our way of life had greatly succeeded. And he ended 
with encouragement and a plea: 


We are weary with 
e listen readily to a 


Whenever a once-vital point of view has weakened, there is a 


reason. The reason may be good, or bad, or even ridiculous; but 
whatever it is, it has manifi 


ested its abili i ink- 
ing of the audience. Th Re es ern 


‘ _ he speaker's task, then, is to find that 
particular reason which is operative with his hearers, and to 
counterbalance it with new considerations or with an appealing 


reaffirmation of the old. When people have fallen into a cynical 
disregard for what they have long professed, they may be 
ashamed to reaffirm faith in it themselves, but feel relieved and 
pleased to have someone else do it for them. They become 
homesick for old ideas, just as they do for old scenes. Therein 
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is a source of strength for the persuasive speaker who would 
turn his auditors back to what they formerly believed. 

On the other hand, when an existing belief is to be displaced 
by a new one, the speaker should seek to determine what needs 
the present belief cares for, what satisfactions it offers, and, con- 
versely, what its weaknesses and disadvantages are. Then the 
speaker can be more assured, more dogmatic, more absolute in 
his statements and more stringent in his demands. The audience 
that is indifferent may be favorably inclined toward the speak- 
er’s proposal once its interest has been aroused. It has been 
demonstrated by numerous studies of the “shift of opinion” 
which occurs in an audience, as a result of hearing persuasive 
speeches, that there is apt to be a large shift from the neutral, 
undecided, or indifferent position toward whichever conclusion 
is most ably stated by the speakers. Millson, for instance, in an 
termine the effect upon the judgment of 122 
f speeches favoring four separate solutions to 
hat 30 per cent of the entire group changed 
their opinions as a result of the discussion, but that two thirds 
of those who were originally undecided shifted toward one solu- 
tion or another. Indifference and indecision seem to be rela- 
tively unstable. The individual who has nothing tangible to 
cling to, no point of view of his own to defend, is relatively open 
x A hostile attitude is, of course, the most difficult for a speaker 
His chief endeavor should be to minimize the con- 
flict, to prevent any expression of hostility by the auditors (so 
that their attitude will not crystallize into a positively formulated 
opinion), and to keep their attention centered upon the common 
ground which exists between them and the speaker. It is gen- 
erally true, too, that hostility yields only by degrees. hrs pos- 
sible, the speaker should attempt to overcome it by pare 
rather than all at once. His first speech might be aimed simp y 
to disarm opposition by the use of humor, good fellowship, a 
a demonstration of disinterestedness. Later, he can suggest the 
disadvantages of the accepted solution and the converse advan- 


experiment to de 
college students o. 
a problem, found t 


to confront. 


p 
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tages of his own. If haste ever makes waste, it is in flying di- 
rectly into the teeth of. avowed opposition. The longest way 
around may be not only the shortest, but the only, way home. 


a 
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D. Differences in Polarization 


As was indicated in the last chapter, the polarization of the 
audience is as significant a factor as its attitude. In the discus- 
sion of the use of emotion in Chapter VI, some methods were 
suggested for polarizing an audience, and the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages were explained. When the mem- 
bers of an audience are coolly .and calmly self-possessed, the 
speaker should depend more upon facts and logic in supporting 
his proposal and less upon emotion. He will have to appeal 
more to individual differences than to common characteristics. 
This results in a slow tempo for the speech, as it turns now to- 
ward one group of hearers, now toward another. The danger is 
that what most appeals to some will alienate others, or at best. 
leave them unmoved. Usually, when the audience is neither 
polarized nor favorable to the proposal, the speaker can hardly 


- His best plan may well be to aim at 


must take care to phrase hi i impl 
and dramatically. He should call for im 
his audience is eager to act. If he is asking for funds, he should 
actually take up a collection, or at least have the auditors sign 
pledge cards which will commit them to give. If he is making 
a sale, he should get the name on the dotted line. If he permits. 
the auditors to “go home and think it over,” his persuasive work 
will largely have to be done again. The most distinctive aspect 
of the polarized-audience situation is its urgent immediacy. 
There is little time for thought and no time for delay. 
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Section III. Basic Preparation for the Persuasive Speech 


‘ 
In the preparation of each specific speech, every speaker will 
| have his own personal method of procedure. There is no one 
| best way which should be followed by everyone. However, 
there is one caution which should be written large for every 
inexperienced speaker to read. Framed, it should make a good 

- motto to hang over the desk: n 


SPEECH PREPARATION REQUIRES LONG, HARD WORK 


z The single fact that most distinguishes the practiced from the 
g unpracticed speaker is that the former has learned from experi- 
ence that the longer he works upon a speech, the better it is 
likely to be. Chauncey Depew epitomized this fact very well 
when he said, “A good speaker requires several weeks notice for 
the preparation of a speech; an average speaker can do with a 
week; and a poor speaker will offer his remarks with no notice 
whatsoever.” The same point was recently made, in effect, by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. When he was told that what 
the country needed to stimulate it to increased efforts in the 
defense program was a “G reside chat” from him every week, he 
replied that he would gladly undertake to make the speeches if 
someone else would take over all the other duties of the Presi- 


_ dency. 


, 


A. Methods of Experienced Speakers 


It is instructive to note the type of preparation practiced by 
the most experienced speakers. Dr. pn S: Whe, who has 
delivered several speeches a week for years, always ou ie every 
speech completely. Furthermore, his secretary a e a 
times dictates 1000 Or 2000, sometimes as much as apan words. 
For the first ten years of his rabbinate he wrote out his sens 
in full and memorized them — truly a strenuous i a aa ip! 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Ínterior, who makes frequent 


s 


a 


YA « 
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political addresses, writes, “I dictate the first draft of my speeches 
and then I work them over until they suit me. Sometimes it i 
is the sixth or seventh edition that is finally delivered.” 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt is generally considered the - 
best speaker in the world today — and he is probably the one who | 
works hardest in the preparation of his speeches. When he has 
an important address to make, dispatches from Wa 
cate a practical cessation of his other work for several days as he” 
devotes his time to the speech. Many of his talks have been N 
revised from fifteen to twenty times before tl 


heir final draft. ` 
This is one of the principal reasons why they sound so natural, 
easy, and unaffected. The natural expression has been found 
through hours of laborious search 


instance, the Victory Dinner s 


shington indi- © 


r » Was rewritten twenty-two times. An” 
examination of the succes 


at the Hyde Park library, 


he reveals the purpose and results of these + 
revisions, The general fr: 
— the essential ideas rem 


sentence after sentence, general 
negative sugges- 
uched in increas- | 


following pages. 


B. Advice for Beginning Speakers 
One method of preparation for a persuasive speech which may ` 
be recommended is as follows: A 


1. The first step is to phrase carefully the exact urpose which È 
the speech is to accomplish. This should be waea cs in com- 
plete sentence form and considered thoughtfully, to make sure — 
that it states precisely what the speaker wishes to accomplish. © 


oe 


SPEECH OF THE PRESIDENT 


VICTORY DINNER 
MARCH 4, 1937 


On this fourth of March, 1937, in millions of homes, the 
thoughts of american families aro reverting to the March 4th of 


another year. That day in 1933 represented the death of one 


era and the birth of another. 


At that time we faced and met a grave national crisis. 


How we face another orisis -- of a Gifferent Kind but funda- 


mentally even more grave than that of four years ago. Tonight 


I want to begin with you a discussion of that crisis. I shall 


continue that discussion on Tuesday night ina nation-wide 


broadcast and thereafter, from tine to time, as may be necessary, 
yy į f : 


Yor I propose to follow my custom of speaking frankly to the 


concerning our comaon probleas. 
ory Dinner not only as the head of 


Nation 


I speak at this Vict 
the Democratic Party but as the representative of all Americans 


who have faith in political and economic democracy. 
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2. Next, the speaker should make a thorough analysis of his 
audience — for which he can use the form presented in the pre- 
ceding chapter. f 

3. After this has been done, he should (taking into account 
his relationship with his auditors and their attitude toward him) 
ask himself, “What can I say that will have the greatest effect in 
moving this particular audience to accept the proposal which is to 
be presented in this speech?” è 

4. Taking a large sheet of paper, 
ideas which he can think of which offer a possible answer to that 
question. His paper will doubtless be filled with a miscellaneous, 
disorderly jumble of thoughts good and bad. 

5. Out of this hodgepodge he should cull and organize those 
ideas which, upon examination and consideration, seem to be best 
suited to his purpose. Some of the items on the first piece of 
paper will have to be discarded, others will be rephrased, and 
most of them will be subordinated to two or three cardinal 
points which carry the burden of his plea. f 

6. With the arrangement of these ideas in outline form, the 
speaker readily can see where the strength and weaknesses of 
his speech lie. He can garner new material to support the points 
which need it and can prune and eliminate the redundant por- 
tions. 

7. A careful recheck of the speech should now be made to see 
how closely it is directed to the achievement of the purpose 
which was formulated for it, and how well its appeals are suited 


to move its audience. J oe 
8. In the final construction, 4 good attention-compelling title, 
Aa interest-building en A and an action-inspiring con- 
clusion should be preparea. : 
. At last the alee is ready to master his speech through 
study and practice in delivery, so that his inte om ee 
tion will be complete. There should be no fumbling for words 


or ideas as the speech is delivered. ha ; 
10. The a ee preparation, insuring that the speaker will 


commence his speech with a depth of aem and : ie 
of earnest feeling, should be completed in the interval just p 


he should write down all the 


-npa 
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ceding delivery of the speech. The last moments before the 
audience is addressed should be spent in a sympathetic compre- 
hension of the full significance of the importance of the speech’s 
oal. 
With such a preparation, the speaker may confidently hope 
for success. Without it, he should be reconciled to the fate 


which is liable to overtake anyone who approaches casually and 
thoughtlessly any difficult and intricate task. 


Section IV. Organizing the Persuasive Speech 


A. General Principles 
Eve 


This elementa 


a persuasive speech, 


1. Introduction. The introductio: 
the audience is, not where the spea 


speech. B 
needs to be aroused, the speaker must 
method for securing its interest. This he may do with any of 
the attention devices discussed in Chapter VII. But he must 
always keep firmly in mind the various interweaving factors that 
enter into the speech: the audience, the speaker, the subject, 


deliberately devise a 
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and the occasion. A good question for the speaker to ask him- 
self to aid in his search for the right type of introductory ma- 
terial is: Why should this audience, on this occasion, care to 
hear me, with my particular status and background, discuss this 
proposal? In the answer to this quadrilateral question lie the 
best cues as to what his introduction should contain. 

2. Discussion. The discussion or body of the speech is sub- 
divided in turn into two, or three; or four parts, depending on 
the amount of time the speaker will have. Each part is devoted 
to the development of one of the main ideas which the speaker 
has selected as the principal supports for his proposal. Each 
main idea should be chosen for its maximum motivational effect. 
For instance, a recent speech which the writer heard urging the 
local Kiwanis members to attend a regional meeting was built 


around the following ideas: 


I. The meeting will provide excitement, fun, and a 


dash of adventure. 
IL. It will be socially advantageous to meet Kiwan- 


ians from the entire district. 
TII. It is the duty of the members to support the 


club’s activities. 


In this instance, the speaker deduced that his auditors might 
be led to act upon the basis of the first two main ideas, provided 
he-could give them, in the third, a means of salving their con- 
sciences, by making it appeat that they were acting on a basis of 
sentiment rather than out of regard for self. i , 

In any persuasive speech the first question regarding the main 
ideas should be: Are they adequate to achieve the purpose? If 
the auditors do accept these ideas without question, will they 
therefore be led to the conclusion which the speaker wants them 
to accept? Second: Are the ideas stated so clearly and empha- 
sized so effectively that they will be understood and remem- 
bered? Third: Are the ideas supported sufficiently and in such 


a manner that the audience will want to accept them? Fourth: 
Does the speech contain more than enough to achieve the pur- 
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pose? A speech not only can lead to agreement, but can just as 
surely lead away from it. A salesman, for instance, can talk 
himself out of a sale, as well as into one. Knowing when to 
stop is an essential attribute of a good speaker. To avoid the 
weakening effects of discursiveness, the speaker should always 
take care to have no more main ideas and no more development 
of each one than is essential for the achievement of the first 
three requirements which the main ideas must meet. 

3. Conclusion. A persuasive speech fails if the speaker comes 
right up to the point of asking for acceptance of his proposal — 
successfully — but then stops. It is necessary not only to lay 
the basis for agreement, but actually to win it. The conclusion 
is the “sign on the dotted line” portion of the speech. The intro- 
duction has sown the seeds, the discussion has cultivated the 
crop, and the function of the conclusion is to reap the harvest. 
Generally, the conclusion of a persuasive speech takes the form 
of an appeal for action. But this should be so phrased that the 
action will be almost taken for granted. It should be presented 


as the most natural thing to do. The speaker should make it 
easy for the audience to agree with him and hard to disagree. 
Having carried the auditors throu 


gh the various stages of the 
discussion, he should not so much ask them if they will now 
accept his conclusion, but should agree with them that as a re- 
sult of the foregoing factors, such-and-such is what they all want 
to do. Sometimes the conclusion assumes agreement and deals 
primarily with the means p 


; of putting it into effect. An appeal 
for funds, for instance, may conclude with the distribution of 


cards upon which every member can write his pledge, or the pass- 
ing of a plate into which the money can be dropped. Whatever 
the speaker wishes to accomplish by means of the speech should 


definitely be brought to a head and consummated in the con- 
cluding remarks. 


B. The Dewey Thought Process 


John Dewey, in a little book called How We Think, 


Mi presents 
an orderly description of the way in which our minds 


normally 
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arrive at a decision. It is a process which speakers may well use 
o the skeletal framework for their persuasive speeches.* Its 
a8 advantage is that it does start precisely where the minds of 

e auditors normally start their examination of a new problem 
and leads them on by regular stages to the desired conclusion. 
It is in sharp contrast to the method used by many speakers, of 
beginning the speech by telling the audience what proposal is 
to be presented and then proceeding by presenting the speaker's 
reasons for favoring his conclusion. The Dewey process, in- 
stead, establishes a working partnership between the speaker and 
his audience, setting up not a solution to argue about, but a 
problem to be solved. And the audience is given a fair and full 
opportunity to see just how the problem is solved and just why 
the speaker’s own mind was inevitably driven to the conclusion 


which it had reached. 


In short, the Dewey process is designed to lead rather than to 


drive the audience to the speaker's proposal. It consists of five 
s an introduction, the last as 


divisions, of which the first serves a 
conclusion, and the other three as the main ideas by means of 
which the conclusion is supported. For the sake of illustration, 
let us assume that the speaker is to present a plan calling for 
heavy taxation of chain stores. f 
1. In the first place, he must bring the audience to see that 
field. Although the 


something is wrong in the merchandising 


speaker himself is deeply concerned over the menace (as he sees 
of retail merchandising, the 


it) of the chain-store dominance andi 
audience may be pretty well satisfied with the situation. His 
task is to arouse their concern. He may do this to some extent 
with statistics showing the decline of independent merchants 
and with specific instances of “small” store-owners being forced 
out of business. ‘To insure real interest 1n the problem, he 
should point out how it affects his particular audience. 
2. Then he should analyze the problem to find out wherein 
the difficulty lies. What are the significant phases of the mer- 


form of speech ol 
uthor’s Training 


ech organization, see Chapter 


* For a full discussion of this : 
VII, “The Sia Speech,” in the a for Effective Speech, 


Cordon, 1939. 
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chandising business? What classes of people are seriously af- 
fected by it? How are the owners, the employees, the custom- 
ers, and the general public affected? 

3. Following this analysis of the problem, he should start cast- 
ing about to see what remedies may be offered. Should the pres- 
ent situation be left to work itself out? Should the public as 
buyers organize to correct the situation? Is it a legitimate prov- 
ince for governmental action? If so, what kind should be taken? 
In answering such questions as these, the speaker will present 
to his audience for consideration a list of all possible solutions of 
the problem. It is imperative that his analysis at this point be 
complete. Otherwise, some portion of his audience will refuse 
to follow his thinking further, for it will turn its attention to a 
mental examination of the merits of some ignored solution. 

4. After the list of all possible solutions has been presented for 
consideration, the speaker should start to conside 


then the bad points, of each solution, until he 
eliminated all of them exc 


r first the good, 
has successively 
ept the one which he has previously 
decided is the best. When he comes to this point in his speech, 
he should reverse his procedure and consider its bad points first, 
to show to the audience both his fairness and his own awareness 


of possible faults in this solution. Then he goes on to a strong 


statement of the good features of his plan: the points of su- 
periority which make it preferable to all the others. 


5. In conclusion, he should point out clearly just how his 
plan can be put into operation and just what he wants his audi- 
ence to do about it. > 


Throughout the development of this speech, 
kept pace with his audience, rath 
a conclusion for which his hear 
the Dewey thought process, he 
recognizing that not all is well 


termining precisely what is wro 


the speaker has 
er than leapt on ahead to state 
ers see no reasonable basis. In 
asks their concurrence, first, in 
with the status quo; then, in de- 


ng with the present system; next, 
in discovering what various types of reform might be instituted; 


after that, in a fair pro-and-con consideration of all the proposals; 
and, finally, after their minds have been Jed thus far, in putting 
the favored solution into effect. The whole process-is radically 
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different from the this-or-nothing method of presenting merely 
one proposal (the speaker's), as though all others were beneath 
consideration, and devoting the whole substance of the speech 
to defending it, on the apparent presumption that it is as all- 
good as the alternatives are all-bad. This latter method, which 
is frequently used, consists of the speaker's telling the audience 
with ex cathedra assurance what is what; the Dewey thought 
process, on the other hand, consists of a co-operative search for 
the right solution, wherein the speaker should be guided at every 
step by the reaction of his audience — never leaving one stage of 
the specch until he is satisfied that so far, at least, the audience 
is with him. This method requires careful planning and con- 
siderable alertness in delivery, but it pays dividends in results. 


C. The Deductive Method 


there are two types of organ- 
may use. The first is a 
articular, or the deductive 
from the particular to the 


In addition to the Dewey process, 
ization which the persuasive speaker 
development from the general to the p 
form; the second, the inductive form, 


general. 

The deductive method consists of the statement of various 
Propositions or main ideas, which the speaker then proceeds to 
develop. In its barest skeletal form, the discussion portion of 
the outline would appear as follows: 

The thirteen-month calendar should be adopted, for: 
1. It would be more convenient than the present calendar. 

2. It would be more profitable than the present calendar. 

3. The change could be made without unreasonable difficulty. 
eaker would develop a body 
he effort to win acceptance 
ree of them the speaker 
hirteen-month calendar 


For each of these propositions, the sp 
of appeals, proof, and illustrations in t 
of it by the audience. ‘And from the th 
mori draw the conclusion that the t 
should be adopted. , 
This eae of organization has the advantages of clarity 
d the simplest 


and simplicity. It is the easiest type to organize an 
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‘Tor an: audience to follow. Where agreement is to be normally 
expected without very much opposition, the deductive outline is 
preferable. But when it is necessary for the speaker to over- 
come opposition, the deductive type of organization has the 
major flaw of trying to drive the auditors from point to point, 
instead of attempting to lead them by natural stages. 


D. The Inductive Method 


The inductive development has the adv 
process, which the deductive form lacks; 
on nondebatable ground and gradually leads the audience to- 
ward the conclusion. As the speech progresses, the audience 
sees why the speaker thinks as he does and is induced by the 
nonargumentative character of the speech to agree with him. 

But this method is unlike the Dewey process in that (1) it 
does not consider alternative proposals; (2) it does not follow 
through an orderly process of elimination and development. 
The inductive method is the deductive type turned inside out. 
It starts with specific instances, rather than with propositions, 
and works up from its examples to the conclusion which nat- 


urally arises from them. It is largely narrative in character. In 
skeletal form, the discussion 


ortion of this type of ch ma 
be outlined as follows: P ARA OSPE ý 


antage of the Dewey 
namely, that it starts 


Time is a peculiar substance which does strange things to us, for: 

1. It kept me from attending a Fourth of July family reunion, for 
the Fourth fell on a Wednesday, in the midst of a working week. 

2. Thousands of dollars were lost to merchants when the day be- 
fore Christmas fell on a Sunday. 


3. Curious, and sometimes pathetic, inconveniences occur in 
households that have five paydays some months, and only four in 
others. 


Therefore, a calendar reform is called for, 

The inductive speech is anecdotal argument. 
is won over to the speaker’s conclusion before it 
has been subjected to any persuasive process, 
ample of this method, in which the speaker use 


The audience 
realizes that it 
An excellent ex- 
d not several but 
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only one anecdote, is found in the speech by W. J. Cameron, 
The King’s New Clothes,” which is reprinted in the Appendix. 


Section V. Delivering the Persuasive Speech 


The general principles of good speech delivery apply, of 
course, to the persuasive speech. But they apply in a somewhat 
intensified and specialized manner. . The delivery must be of the 
best for effective persuasive speaking. Since the speaker is at- 
tempting to exert influence over his audience, he must have him- 
self under careful control. He should demonstrate such mastery 
over the speaking situation as will give the audience confidence 
in his general abilities. He certainly should not try to influence 
the judgment of the audience regarding a proposal with which 
he himself is not thoroughly familiar. Hence, in persuasive 
speaking, notes are particularly bad. The audience should have 
the impression of a speaker bursting with information and in- 
spired by earnest conviction. This will hardly be the case if the 
speaker has to glance at notes now and then to remind himself 
of what it is that he believes so wholeheartedly. 

The specialized qualities of delivery which the persuasive 
speaker needs are confidence, sincerity, directness, close rapport 
with his audience, and a method of speaking which is so unob- 
trusive that no one will feel he is “putting on a show. The 
ideal manner for persuasive speaking is simple, a ae 
unassuming, but withal so carefully masterful that the spea er 
is able to control both himself and his audience at every stage oi 


the speech. 

__It will be recalled that when Antony arose after Teon bali fm 
ished speaking, to deliver his famous oration over me y, 
his first precaution was to assure the audience that 1 am no 


orator, as Brutus is.” After m t that he was = a 
crude, plain speaker, he went on, apparently, r pe one 
somewhat halting, casual, repetitive se f = one o 
about Caesar. But with each stage of his speech, he broug . A 
audience closer and closer to the conclusion we l ia a e 
enemy of the people and that Caesar had been their trend. 
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So, for the persuasive speaker, these suggestions regarding the 
delivery of his speech may be made: f 

1. Abjure the “arts” of delivery in favor of a plain, straight- 
forward, unpretentious manner. 

2. Be so well prepared that there will be no hesitation, grop- 
ing for words, or use of notes. 

3. But avoid glib fluency. Take time as the speech progresses 
to think it through with the audience, to watch closely for audi- 
ence reactions, to be genuinely, conversationally direct. 

4. Personalize the speech by direct reference to the interests 
and experience of the audience — and, in measure, to your own 
experiences. 

5. Do not undertake to deliver a persuasive speech until you 


feel deeply about it, so that your voice and manner, as well as 
your words, will carry conviction. 


Conclusion 


The platform speech is one means of presenting persuasive 
appeals. After the speaker has analyzed his audience and is 
ready to compose his speech, he should take note of the quali- 
ties which set off persuasive speeches from the other kinds. 
Then he should determine precisely what type of persuasive 
speech he will need to deliver and should direct his preparation 
specifically to that end. He should take a cue from the experi- 
ence of successful persuasive speakers; namely, that persuasion 
is not an easy task, but requires the most careful deliberation. 
After a preliminary survey and assembly of his materials, he is 
ready to consider for this specific speech the method of organ- 


ization which is most likely to achieve his purpose: the Dewey 


process, the deductive form, or the inductive form. When the 


preparation has been completed, he is ready to go before his 
audience, keyed up to put his best efforts into t 


reds l he delivery. For 
at this point is determined whether all his preceding work is to 
bear fruit. 
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1. Prepare and deliver a ten-minute speech 
your audience of classmates (which may be assumed to be friendly 
toward you, but indifferent or hostile to your proposal) to take im- 
mediate action of some sort. Since you know your audience fairly 
well, take especial care to select your appeals on the basis of their 
probable influence upon the motives that will lead to the desired 
action. ‘ 

2. Prepare and deliver a ten-minute speech designed to win 
agreement with a proposal which will not require immediate action. 
Take care to use the kind of material which will have a lasting ef- 
fect, so that the speech will bear fruit in the course of time. 

3. Make a preliminary estimate of the precise degree of success 
you expect to have for each of the foregoing speeches. By what 
means can you increase the degree of success? What factors in the 
situation that are beyond your control will influence the response of 
the audience? In view of these factors, would it be well to modify 


your proposal in any way? ` 
4. After each of the foregoing speecl 


an estimate of the degree of success which you think it achieved. 
ith your anticipation? Why? What 


How well does this correlate wi me 
did you learn about motivation through these speeches which you 
can utilize with advantage in later speeches? 

5. Criticize each speech delivered by your classmates, 


followi sana: 
a. Woe the proposal and the desired response made perfectly 
clear? 
b. Was the speaker at by 
handicapped by its ack ' . 
i . uing adaptation to the audience? 
; Did hemiko sdas ana eor E ea over, rather than fur- 


c 
d. Was his presentation so tactful as to W ather 
ther antagonize, those auditors who disagreed with him? 


e. In your judgment, did the speech appeal to the actual mo- 


tives influencing the audience? 45, 
f. Evaluate the speech in terms of your apie nk A 
g. What suggestions could you give p e sp 
improve his persuasive effectiveness 
les of speech or- 


ar : ] princi 
6. Criticize, on the basis a the ave beard Pod a Pai 


ganization, some speech whi 


designed to induce 


hes has been delivered, write 


using the 


polarization of his audience or 
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them? How could you improve the organization of the introduc- 
tion, the discussion, and the conclusion? 


7. Which of the three methods of organ 
speaker whose speech you analyzed in the p r i 
his main ideas and some, at least, of his illustrative and supporting 
materials, reorganize it according to one of the other two methods. 
Evaluate his speech in relation to the reorganized draft which you 


have prepared. Which type of organization would be better for the 
particular circumstances of thit speech? Why? 


ization was used by the 
receding project? Using 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE INTERVIEW 


oiber fab : , k is more interested in charting out the minds of the 
dices ers than in winning small victories or getting agreements, Good 
spin n is a kind of detective uncovering the hidden categories and secret 
$ Lee of emotion that underlie ‘opinions’ on things. It seeks that common 

ackground and store of meanings in which alone diverse opinions can really 


meet and operate.” — RanpotpH Bourne. 


metimes been necessary to speak 
we have considered mainly the 
people gathered together as an 


“A good discussion . . 


Heretofore, although it has so 
of “the auditor” in the singular, 
problem of persuading groups of 
audience to hear a public speech. This kind of persuasive speak- 
ing has always been of great influence, and it is doubtless even 
More important in our day, when radio has been developed to 
the extent that over one hundred-million people are estimated to 
have heard each of several of President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
world-wide broadcasts. But it is a safe estimate that the plat- 
form speaker, even with the enormously expanded resources 
given to him by radio, does not shape as many decisions as are 
formulated in private persuasive discourse. Whether formally, 
as across the desk of a business executive, Or informally, as over 
the dinner table at home, large proportion of judgments and 

ferences. 


conduct is determined through man-to-man con 


Th : ly all personal problems, al- 
rough this channel flow nearly : pon i ere pe 


most all sales efforts, a vast amount 0 
litical maneuvering, an increasing amount of personal evange- 
lism, most personnel-adjustment cases, most social case work, 
and many labor disputes and diplomatic questions: Within the 
family, in social relationships, in business, the professions, and 
Politics, skill in personal persuasion is always needed. The a 
dividual who never expects to get on his feet to address an audi- 
ence still uses persuasion, well or poorly, in a great many Pill be 
to-person relationships. With this need in mind, we shall be 
333 
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concerned in the following pages with the problem of how best 
to apply the foregoing principles of persuasion to the interview. 


Section I. Values and Limitations 


The greatest and the most obvious value of the interview over 
the public speech as a medium of persuasion is the opportunity 
which it presents for closer adaptation to the persuadee. In the 
platform speech there is always the danger that an appeal which 


moves some auditors will leave others indifferent and will actu- 
ally antagonize the remaind 


satished with a body of relative 


age, sex, and occupation of the audi 
nent considerations as the speci 


formation of this type as he can secure is neutralized in part by 
the differences among the persuades, 


For the interview, however, there is but a single auditor to be 


persuaded. All that can be discovered about his probable sources 
oF motivation can be utilized if th 


ers purpose can be shaped with 
If the appeal is for a charitable co 
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An individual seated in an audience is influenced not only by 
the speaker, but also by his fellow auditors. He tends to imitate 
the approval reactions which he sees about him, and his own 
inclination to accept what the speaker says is strengthened by 
his desire to “go along with the crowd.” Of course, this same 
tendency also operates when the auditor observes signs of disap- 
proval manifested by his fellows. But it remains true that the 
factors of prestige, of polarization, of audience suggestibility, and 
of social consciousness are all potent means of persuasion which 
operate much better in the crowded auditorium than in the iso- 
lated interview. 

But an even more important disadvantage of the interview is 
its comparative time-consuming and energy-consuming wasteful- 
ness. A speaker with an AE OE of twenty individuals may 
have significantly less effect upon them than he would have if 
he talked to each separately. But in relation to the time and 
effort required by one as against twenty talks, the interview 
method would be preferred only if it were 2000 per cent more 
effective. To illustrate, in an appeal for funds addressed to the 
audience of twenty individuals, the speaker might secure $1 
apiece, or a total of $20. If an interview would take the same 


time for preparation and aigan as did the speech, he <a 
have to secure more than $20 from each person canvasse to 
make the interview method more profitable. This is, of aisi 
judging from the one factor of time and aa Sorin ‘ 
Since it would probably be easier for the speaker to a j 
ten individuals than it would be for him to find ten m a 
to address, the total receipts from the cheat drive a oubtless 
larger when the method of individual ae z a att 

In many speaking situations, ba t hs ee oe 
energy consumption is of necessity the ae eap h 
didate for Congress might have more in po aea cbs 
if he saw them in personal interviews than if he a 


i «on he would be able 
in crowds. But in the course of pee aah Sate 


to infi Jler number by 
‘tines tale A peh which won ia anh, eee 
of a possible roo would probably still be a better 
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didate’s time than if he spent it calling upon individual voters. 
He has to reach too large a number for the personal method to 
suffice. 

The values of the interview method, then, must be balanced 
against its limitations. Neither it nor the platform speech can 
be eliminated as a means of persuasion. Each has a sphere in 
which it is decidedly superior to the other. The persuasive 
speaker should be able to use the one which a given situation 
would seem to demand. For, despite what he may wish, the 
occasion itself frequently dictates which method he must use. 


Section II. Kinds of Interviews 


Interviews might be classified upon the first three bases estab- 
lished for the classification of persuasive platform speeches; that 
is, according to differences in the proposal, in the response 
desired, and in the attitude of the audience. The factors which 
were discussed in connection with the platform speech for 
each of these categories should be reviewed in relation to the 
interview situation. Much of what was said there will apply 
with equal force here. But the task of classifying interviews is 
even more difficult than it is for public persuasive speeches. 
The fact that only a single auditor is involved makes of every 
situation even more of an individual problem than is every 
speech. 

The necessity for keeping firmly in mind this uniqueness of 

every interview was properly emphasized in a recent lecture on 
pastoral duties by the Reverend Joseph T. Ware, who, as Rector 
of St. James Episcopal Church, in Cincinnati, has had a great 
deal of practical experience in interviewing, 


One is tempted to give such counsel as that one should always be 
more ready to listen than to talk; that one should seek to under- 
stand and to evaluate; that never, under any except the most un- 
usual circumstances, should one blame or censure; that one should 
realize that a most emphatic refusal is often a last desperate stand 
before acquiescence, and that a 


: Pparent callousness, indifference, 
and hardboiledness are often mere defensiveness; that one should be 
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willing to understand and to accept rejection of one’s self. But one 
hesitates to make these suggestions and others like them lest the 
impression be given that the art of interviewing can be acquired in 
any way except by arduous study and long practice. 


es — study and practice — are, of course, 


essential; and to them should be added a liberal quantity of 
common sense, buttressed by a basic knowledge of human mo- 
faken into proper account, the 


tivation. But with these factors ta 

novice in interviewing can aid himself by a consideration of the 
occasion of the interview, and of the prestige element and the 
dynamic elements involved in it. 


These last-named requisit 


A. The Occasion 


Out of all the occasions upon which interviews may be held, 
the following may be selected as representative and considered 
for what light they may shed upon the persuasive problems in- 


volved: * 

1. Public-opinion polli 
opinions of a selected group fo 
opinion are decidedly not supp 


ng. Interviews designed to secure the 
r the purpose 0 measuring public 
osed to be persuasive. The inter- 
are to keep from influencing the 
the persuasive 

T in what 


the poll interviewers avoid, sugges 

R iticisms which have been . 
for influencing their 
that it is much easier 


asion. One crucial point in the 
ing of questions: the slightest emotional 


“loading” of the query one Way or the other has been found to 
nce in the replies received. Herein 


eaker of the potent sug- 
]] as of the importance 
* ; of ust not be for- 

The purely representative chiade a p eee oe 


gotten. Any two-person conferen 
which such interviews occur could be extende 
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of careful phrasing in stating arguments. The polls have also 
been criticized on the grounds that the interviewers unquestion- 
ably influence the answers by revealing their own attitude 
through vocal inflections and emphasis, by their bodily postures, 
and by other personality attributes. Surely, if such influential 
factors can scarcely be avoided by the objective pollers, they can 
be effectively utilized by the interviewers whose very purpose 
is to persuade.. r = 
2. Job applications. A very important type of interview is 
the application for a job. Almost everyone has this experience 
once or several times, and its importance is entirely out of pro- 
portion to its frequency. This is a persuasive interview which 
must be made to succeed. Yet probably more often than any 
other kind, it is conducted haphazardly, thoughtlessly, and with- 
out plan. The applicant is apt simply to throw himself upon the 
resources of his prospective employer, to try to escape from the 
tole of interviewer to that of interviewee, and thus to lose his 
opportunity through escaping from his responsibilities. The ap- 
ae should follow several brief but stringent rules: be in- 
ormed, be definite, be confident, be neat, be alert. Too fre- 
quently job seekers know very little either of the prospective 
position or of their own capabilities. They offer to “do any- 
thing” and, thus, place upon the employer the whole burden of 
discovering what they are able to do that fits into his needs. Or 
they ramble on in their remarks; for they have not reviewed their 
experience or even their vocational interests, so are not able to 
come concisely to the point. Or they fidget, stammer, and play 
with their hats — indicating with crystal clarity their complete 
lack of confidence in meeting the situation. Their minds are 
so filled with their own needs and desires that they give never a 
thought to the demands of the position they are seeking. Their 
attitude proclaims, “Please, mister, give me a chance,” rather 


than, “Well, sir, do we have something of mutual value to offer 
each other?” 


3. Personnel work. In the reverse 
the personnel manager has the duty 
employees and the responsibility of 


position of the job hunter, 
of interviewing prospective 
selecting those who appeat 
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to be most eligible. He usually knows pretty definitely what he 
wants and has chiefly the need of skill in finding out the rele- 
vant facts about the applicant. Most interviews of this type 
depend heavily upon personality tests, such as those described 
in Chapter IV. The purpose of the interviewer is rarely per- 
suasive; although he needs to be able to put the interviewee at 
ease, to inspire his confidence, and to direct his thinking along 
the lines that lead most directly to,the desired information. 

4. Newspaper interviewing. Reporters assigned to interview 
a celebrity have a job that calls for tact, adaptability, and a thor- 
ough knowledge of what they are after. Emil Ludwig, whose 
biographical work has led him to interview a great many celebri- 
ties, has said that he never has any difficulty in getting to see or 
in getting information from politicians and others who depend 
upon publicity; but that artists, scientists, and creative writers 
offer special difficulties. They must be given confidence in the 


integrity and judgment of the reporter and an understanding of 
tks. The reporter needs to 


what use will be made of their rema c 3 
know just what information he is after, to phrase his question 
definitely and dadi to be uniformly courteous, and to leave as 


soon as his purpose has been accomplished. 
5. Social-service work. The social worker’s interviews are 


mainly with unfortunates who need help. They may freely 
admit their need and throw all their problems hopefully upon 
his shoulders. Or they may recognize their need for help, while 
maintaining their desire to do whatever may be big E 
themselves. Or, in a third case, they may blame uar di al 
ties wholly upon external factors, which they hope the socia 


: ; itti ecessity for any ad- 
work ithout admitting the n a 
iae 5. In the second of these three in- 


just ir own part. d oF f 
A ni TAE k is merely directive, but in the 
stances, the social worker's tas is (oie ocak ces 
first and third it is largely persuasive as well. fas fee T 
be brought to understand his situation as 5 u Tae ie 

i ; condu! 7 
thing constructive can be done. In eat avai 


i icate tas 
Seanad workers confronted se cic at the same 
infri “respect 0 2) 
ition k eee into a frank analysis of the short- 


time that he leads the discussion } 
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comings which have led the subject into trouble. He must have 
exceptional skill in seeing problems from the other person’s point 
of view, and a sympathetic nature which invites confidence. And 
these qualities must be combined with an objective attitude and 
a gentle but firm insistence that the subject work out his own 
salvation with merely a minimum of advice and help. 

6. Pastoral calls. A vital part of the minister’s work consists 
of the personal interviews which he has with his parishioners. 
Indeed, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick says that the best comment 
he can receive on a sermon is the following: “I think you would 
understand my case— may I have a personal interview with 
you?” The pastor, like the social worker, meets some people 
who are resentful of his “interference,” others who trustfully 
cast all their burdens upon his shoulders, and a third group who 
simply want his sympathetic guidance in helping them to reach 
their own solution. Hence, his interviewing methods must be 
adaptable to all three kinds of situation. But far more than that 
of the other interviewers who have been mentioned, his success 
depends upon what he is rather than upon what he says or how 
he says it. It is from his character, his spiritual insight, his 
genuine worth — from the sense of being in the presence of a 
real tower of honesty, faith, and devotion — that his parishioners 
derive the help they hope for from the parish call. 

7- The sales talk. Because of its widespread use, its practical 
nature, and its completely persuasive quality, the sales interview 
is of special interest and requires a much fuller treatment than 

-© the others have received. More than the others, its methods 
have been subjected to the sharpest scrutiny by practical workers 
in the field. Its results are more simply and clearly evident than 
are those of any other type of interview. The question simply 
is: “Did it result ina sale?” Every salesman can ask himself, 
as he leaves his prospects, “Why did I fail this time?”; or, “What 
was the reason why this person bought?” In regular sales con- 
ferences, the salesmen meet together to ask themselves these same 
questions and to profit by one another's experience. The best 
salesmen are frequently made sales manage 


4 rs to gather, correlate, 
and interpret the most successful methods used by the men in 
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dod a to make them all available for each salesman. The 
el >: e g a the other kinds of interviewers, is 
Dre y ng sharpest competition and by the immediate 
oo & spies ii technique and his income. For all these 
th ; ihe methods of selling have been refined far beyond 

e methods of general interviewing. 
a it is nevertheless true that a vast amount of attempted 
selling is badly done — for much of it is done by untrained and 
inexperienced amateurs. A job as salesman on a commission 
basis is always available, and the army of those who try it is 


constantly changing. Only a few prepare themselves in ad- 
long enough to learn the hard 


vance, and not many continue 

way: by personal experience. This is one highly competitive 

game which people persist in entering without knowing how it 
ver is large. The best 


1S played. It is no wonder that the turno 
advice to those who wish to adopt selling as a means of liveli- 


hood is to Jearn the rules. Then their initial experience need 
not be blind trial-and-error efforts, but may be directed to in- 
creasing their skill in the performance of techniques that have 


been proved effective. 

In consideration of these facts, the p 
which are to be discussed in this chapter 
entirely from the field of the sales conference. 


rinciples of interviewing 
have been drawn almost 


B. Prestige Elements 

reviously been pointed 
suasive element. But it is less apt to 
in the platform speech. From 


wer may occupy any one 
the conferee as su- 


The value of prestige to 4 speaker has p 


a It is an important per 
e a factor in the interview than 1D © 
the standpoint of prestige, the intervie 


of three positions: he may be regarded by t À 
perior, equal, or inferior. Only interviewers 1n the first category 


—and they are few — have prestige actively in their favor. 


When both parties to a ew are accepted by each other 
as being equal in prestige, t is ruled out as a persua- 
sive factor. But in the typ 


n intervi 
nference, the salesman is 
inferior in respect to prestige 


this elemen 
ical sales co 


to his prospect- He is the one who 
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has requested the interview. Often he has to seek it actively 
against opposition. His is the task of overcoming indifference 
and often openly expressed hostility. He is “only a salesman ; 
whereas the prospect is “the man with the cash,” from whose 
acquiescence commissions flow. Whatever may be the com- 
parative status of the two intellectually, socially, or in respect 
to age and ability, for the duration of the sales interview the 
prospective customer is distinctly superior in prestige: he is “al- 
ways right.” 

In these circumstances, the salesman should be uniformly re- 
spectful; should avoid argument or contradiction; should en- 
courage his prospect to talk, and should carefully refrain from 
interrupting him; should give the utmost consideration to the 
needs, desires, and opinions of the prospect; and, meanwhile, 
must, if he is to succeed, guide the discussion skillfully to the 
point where the dominant, and sometimes domineering, prospect 
will agree to buy. There should never be a sales argument. 
There should rather be a process by which the salesman lets the 
prospect himself explain his needs and desires and then encour- 
ages the prospect to set forth his own reasons for purchasing the 
salesman’s goods. A good sales talk is like the Gulf Stream, 
which is not seen but makes itself evident in its effect upon the 
climate of the adjacent coasts. Similarly, a prospect should not 
be aware that he is being “sold,” but should rather simply feel 
that here is a good opportunity to buy. This is the antithesis 
of high-pressure selling; it might be called instead the method of 
directed buying. It is a method by which the accentuated pres- 
tige of the buyer is made a positive asset for the seller. The defi- 
nite steps by which this is accomplished are to be hereafter de- 


scribed. 
C. Dynamic Elements 


The interviewer's role may be either active or passive, depend- 
ing on the amount of control which he exercises over the course 
of the discussion and the amount of talking which he does- 
Which role is preferable is determined in part by the circum- 
stances of the meeting, the purpose of the interview, and the 
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personality of the interviewer. If the interview is in the home 
or the office of the interviewee, so that he is definitely in the 
position of host, the interviewer tends to play a relatively passive 
role. The more active part is better taken by the party having, 
for the duration of the interview, the higher prestige. Also, 
when the purpose of the interviewer is to arouse in the inter: 
viewee a latent desire, or to secure the reaffirmation of an exist- 
ing belief, the latter should be encouraged to do most of the 
talking. A little skillful guidance of the course of the conversa- 
tion will probably result in the free expression of the very views 
which otherwise the interviewer might have to struggle to estab- 
lish. In such circumstances, too forceful an attack has a very 


detrimental effect. 
We are all very apt to resent an attempt to force us into a 
assume of our own free will. 


position which we are willing to 
of having yielded our judgment to the 


It puts us in the position 

persuader, when in reality there has been no significant change 
in our thinking. All that has been previously said about the de- 
sirability of safeguarding the egos of an audience applies with 
double force in the more personal relationship of the interview. 
Every precaution should be taken to avoid making the inter 


viewee feel that he is being dominated, corrected, or “set right.” 
id needs to be interpreted by 


Finally, all that has just been sai 

every interviewer in terms of his own personality. Whatever 

technique may be ideal in the abstract, he must perforce de- 

velop one that he himself can use. Some people are constitute 

by nature to play an active role; others are content to achieve 
without the triumph 


their results by a quiet and subtle passivity, i 
of evident dominance. Within limits, the personality is cer 
tainly subject to revision: there is no justification for the I am 
what I am and it can’t be helped” attitude of fatalistic resignation. 
But whatever personality one does develop is the one he must 
use. - We have to work with the tools we have. 


How to exercise the active, 
it is the prov? 


almost the whole of this book; it 3s 
speech. But silence, too, pa y 
not be overlooked. First of all, it is an 1 
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couragement for the persuadee to state his own opinions = 
thus to clarify the points of agreement and of disagreement anc 
to make clear what persuasive appeals are needed. Second, it 
can be used to convey skepticism and disbelief in a gentler and, 
hence, frequently far more effective manner than open contra- 
diction. Third, it provides a thoughtful interlude during which 
the persuadee’s own mind can swing toward the conclusion 
which it might fight against if it were being constantly pushed. 
Fourth, it creates confidence through its guarantee that the per- 
suader is not trying to rush the persuadee to a hasty and ill- 


considered conclusion. All together, silence’s reputation for 
being golden is not entirely unearned. 


Section III. Stages in the Sales Interview 


This section is concerned specifically with the sales interview. 
Such applications as seem pertinent can readily be made to the 


other types that have been described. In essence, the persuasive 
process is the same for all. 


A sales interview is 
smaller problems, each one of w 
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A. The Approach 


ft eae believe that their success or failure is deter- 
ed betore they ever enter the presence of the prospect. Their 
peperenian i; of the utmost importance. Since their time and 
z ort — their business capital — are to be devoted to a single au- 

itor, the utmost care in planning is called for to make that 


Interview a success. e 
1 A good interview does not just “happen.” _ Its preparation 
s hould be just as careful, though of a different kind, as that for 
a public speech. Otherwise, the salesman is very likely to find 
himself in the predicament of Joseph Addison, the eighteenth- 
century English essayist, whose fine brain, copious information, 


r cultivated mind did not prevent him from being but a fum- 
ing, halting conversationalist. 


In explanation, Mr. Addison 


but I have only six- 


said, “I can draw for a thousand pounds, 
pence in my pockets.” Money in the bank is not enough. In 
urces which the salesman might 


an interview, it is not the reso 
have in reserve, but those which he has in hand, ready for in- 
stant use, that determine whether he will succeed or fail. 

2 The interviewer cannot plan, as can the public speaker, pre- 
cisely what he will say. He must fit his remarks to the responses 
of the interviewee. He should encourage the latter to talk freely 
and to express what his real objections may be to the purchase 
of the salesman’s goods. Only in this way can the salesman 
know precisely where to direct his attack. A wise adaptability 
is his chief virtue. None the less, there are definite types of 
information with which the salesman should be forearmed. 

e may assume that he has already mastered three fields of 
knowledge: 
e factors and techniques. 4 


roduct. 
ts favo 


1. The basic persuasiv 
2. The facts regarding his P 
3. The standard sales argumen 


In addition to this information which he wil 
pows, he should, when possible, determine 
or each specific interview: t 


ring his product. 
l need for all inter- 
the following facts 
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1. The name, properly spelled and pronounced, of the man who 
has the authority to buy. 


2. The time when it is most convenient for the prospect to be 
interviewed and the amount of time which he will be willing to give. 
3. The needs, which the Prospect may or may not recognize, 


which he has for the product. 
4. The interests of the prospect. See 
5. The prospect's financial reliability — his ability and his willing- 
ness to pay. B 


6. The nature and extent of any previous relationships between 
the prospect and the salesman’s company. 


The salesman can secur 
home office; in 
office boy, or oth 
of business; 


shop, restaurant, and newsstan 


ntation. 
Equally elaborate should be th 


; € preparation a reporter makes 
for a news interview. He must know just what fact, opinion, OF 
comment he wishes to get from the person he is assigned to in- 
terview, and must have learned 


latter. He must have in mind as 


to gain assent. 

may be inclined to think that 
m needed for good interviewing 
© consider the practice of a vet- 


| 
| 
| 
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eran. Emil Ludwig, in the course of his long career as a biog- 
rapher of contemporary statesmen, may be “assumed to have 
learned “all the tricks” of getting the information he needed. 
Surely he would require no more specific information for each 
interview than would the neophyte — and probably could do 
very well with much less. Here, however, is his description of 
the method he followed in preparing for his interviews with 
Mussolini, when he was gathering «material for a biography of 


the dictator: 


My fifteen-day conversations with Mussolini took me a week to 
prepare. No reply of the Duce’s could take me unawares. I had 
at least three questions ready for any subject. Each morning I held 
rehearsals for the afternoon session. « - 

Ludwig might think of an inex- 
prepare for an interview on the 


a set speech anyway! 
d approach is the sales in- 


One can easily imagine what 
petienced tyro who scorned to 
grounds that he could not use 


In contrast to the carefully prepare 
terview which is known as “cold turkey” — where the salesman 


has no previous information regarding the prospect. This is gen- 
erally the situation for house-to-house selling and for all types 
of selling in which the amount involved in each sale is too small 


to justify time for a prestudy of the prospect. Even in these 
ch, while abbreviated, should 


circumstances, however, the approa 

not be ignored. The name might be secured from a nameplate 
on the door or mailbox; the nature of the prospect can be guessed 
to some extent by the nature of his place of business or home, 
and more can be inferred from his first appearance and manner. 
Shrewd observation and unfailing tact are especially necessary 


in “cold turkey” sales. 


B. The Attention Step 
ns are hard to overcome. Tf the first reaction 


to the salesman’s personality and purpose is favorable, he is ie 
on the way to making the sale; if it is ‘unfavorable, the remainder 
of his task will be at least twice as hard. Even more serious 1s 


First impressio 
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the possibility that an unfavorable impression will sarod 
prospect to refuse flatly to give his time for the interview, i 
which case the sale would be lost before the canvass really began. 
From such considerations as these, the following principles 
goverhing the attention step of the interview have been nde’ 
1. The salesman should immediately attract the attention a 
the prospective customer. If the situation is in the salesroom of 
a retail store, unless the attention is grasped at once, the prospect 
will simply walk on. In house-to-house selling, unless the atten- 
tion is won by the salesman’s opening words, the door will be 
closed and the sale will never proceed. When the salesman has 
been admitted into the office of a businessman, unless he can 


arouse interest in the first moment or two, he will be put off 
with the curt comment, 


A careful experiment 
cated that the best mean 


2. The attention should be favorable. It is easy to command 
attention by such a device as slamming the door, flipping open 
a huge sales demonstration case, thrusting a pamphlet into the 
hand of the prospective Customer, or by even more sensationa 
means. One sales manual suggests that the salesman upon en- 
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teri i 

op ip ba ae should roll a bottle containing 
A s ” oor toward the desk. Others have simi- 
oe or the securing of attention. It should go with- 
nes g ap D is gen to need some emphasis, that the attention 
mt = p! e : well as favorable. It can be secured in 
= eg = ese y paepe mind is flooded with but one 
nel g g entric intruder out of the office as soon as 

o 

M clothes that the salesman wears, the language he uses 
iis diction, the modulation of his voice, his karat the Eoi 
tion of his fingernails — all the elements which enter into the 


auditory and visual impact he makes help to determine whether 
jill be favorable. Like- 


or not the attention which he secures w 
wise important is his attitude, which should be calmly confident 


and assured, rather than either fawning or domineering. The 
solesmanís posture should be erect and natural. He should look 
va a man who is successful and who is accustomed to doing 

usiness on an equal basis with the prospective customers he 


meets, 

3. The attention of the prospect should be directed toward 
the goal of the interview; namely, the purchase of the salesman’s 
product. Getting down to business seems to be especially diffi- 
cult for many interviewers. They want to “break the ice” and 
create a cordial atmosphere by talking about the weather, cur- 
rent events, or the hobbies of the prospect. All this may indeed 


arouse attention, but it is attention which points away from the 
ated discussion of the foreign situa- 
but commissions are not paid for 
conversations. And in many instances the inevitable result of 
the “delayed opening” tience and resent- 
ment of the prospect, whose time might much better be spent 
on his own business. Li ill be placed in the 
salesman who, having secure i iscussion of his prod- 

uct, fritters it away in casual talk. 
Even if the interviewee should introduce extrancous topics, 
f into the fields of 


the salesman should not eagerly follow him o 
conversational dalliance. ‘The prospect can hardly be expected 
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to exert pressure to keep the interview moving ever nearer to a 
sale, but the salesman should. If the digression which the pros- 
pect introduces is not a “stall” to break up the sales presentation, 
it at least is a time-consuming, interest-consuming factor which 
is as much a competitor of the salesman as are all the other de- 
mands upon the time and interest of his prospect. To overcome 
all this competition, the salesman will have to learn to grasp the 
attention of his prospect quickly, favorably, and pertinenily. 


C. The Interest Step 


Attention will not be followed by interest unless a personal 
bond is established. The salesman must capitalize upon the at- 
tention he has secured to show the Prospect what the product 
will do for him. He should present a personalized analysis of 
his product: that is, an explanation of what it is and what it will 
do in terms of the Prospect’s needs and desires. This interest 
cannot be taken for granted. If the prospect has not been a 


previous user of the product, such interest probably does not exist. 
But it can be created, 


“An adult man’s interests,” 
almost every one of them inte 
been built up. The objects o 


them, in their original natur 


according to William James, “are 
nsively artificial: they have slowly 
f professional interest are, most of 
e, repulsive [as, for instance, the 
; but by their connection with 


Of all the elements of interest which 
ter VII, the salesman might well start 
discussion of the aspects of 
knows most, and from there 
value which it has, enliveni 
ness, variety, and humor. 

In the interest step, it is not enou 


gh for the salesman simply 
to set forth ideas which he thinks o 


ught to arouse interest. He 
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should seek to secure actual expressions of interest from the pros- 
pect. Te cannot be expected, of course, this early in the: sales 
interview, that the prospect will actually be interested in pur- 
chasing the article. But he may well be stimulated to ask ques- 
tions regarding it. Many insurance companies, for instance, are 
encouraging their salesmen to invest in elaborate kits which re- 
semble a cross between an adding machine and a rainbow. By 


twisting knobs and pulling tabs, the salesman can assemble in 
£° information regarding any 


chart form a startling amount © 
given insurance program in which the prospect can be induced 
fo show interest. It takes little encouragement to get the pros- 
pect to take the gadget in his own hands, and, under the guid- 
ance of the salesman, to bring into visual focus an ideal life- 


insurance program for himself. When he has done this, he still 
is far from the point of taking the required medical examination; 
t the beginning of 


but, likewise, he is far along from the point, a 

A 5 Da Aarts ie 

the interview, at which he was insisting that he is “not 1m the 
» 


market for any insurance, thank you. 


Interest grows with familiarity and personal contact: this is 
ible the salesman should 


axiomatic. It follows that whenever possible t! 
induce the prospect to take the product in his hands, to turn it 
about and look at it, to ask questions regarding its operation. 


s u . 
The salesman may even be able to lead the prospect into selling 
call for favorable answers 


himself” by asking questions whic f l 
and by inviting the prospect to make an analysis of his own need 
for the product. In this stage of the interview, 1t 3S frequently 
well for the salesman to shift from a completely active to a partly 
passive role — encouraging the prospect to do just as much talk- 
ing about the product and his needs for it as he will. 
D. The Desire Step a 
We are interested in lots of things without having a strong 
enough desire to Jead us to secure o De a ee 
i t, by an agonl 
product may be blocked by i norance oF it, g 
z È ds of other products, or by 


ward it, by the competin deman TH ; 
bean to it. Toran of the product is dispelled during 
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the interest step, when the prospect is given a clear understand- 
ing of it. The other barriers may be weakened or destroyed by 
the following methods: 

1. Dispelling antagonism. The amateur salesman is likely to 
try to prevent his prospect from raising objections to the product, 
but the experienced salesman welcomes them. It is only through 
these objections that the basis of antagonism toward the product 
can be discovered so that it can effectively be combatted. Some- 
‘times false objections may be raised to screen the real one. This 
may be true, for instance, when the prospect wishes a product 
in a lower price range. It is also true when the prospect's real 
basis of antagonism is not clear to himself, but is unreasoned 
and illogical. The salesman needs to be alert to detect such false 
objections and tactful in leading his prospect to a frank analysis 
of the real reasons why he does not wish to buy. When this has 
been accomplished, the antagonism can be directly overcome by 
reiterating the values of the salesman’s product and by picturing 
it concretely in terms of the prospect's specific needs. 
= Meeting competition. Competition which a salesman meets 
is of two kinds: direct and indirect. The first occurs when his 
Prospect is hesitating in a choice between two brands: as, for 
instance, when he is weighing the merits of the Plymouth and 
the Ford cars. In this situation, a salesman will have to know 
his opponent's product as well as he does his own, in order to 
handle comparisons well. As far as possible, however, he should 
avoid all mention of the competing product, and simply picture 
the merits of his own. Frequently, a salesman will utilize the 
prestige of his own knowledge to help make the sale. “I've 
been selling cars for ten years,” he may say. “I know automo 
biles — that’s my business. And I’m selling the ——— car simply 
because I know it is the best.” 

The indirect competition which a salesman meets consists of 
the alternative demands made upon the prospect’s available 
funds by all his other needs and desires. The purchase of what 
the salesman offers automatically eliminates the possibility of 
securing these other things. Thus, there is not only a cash cost 
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of the product, but an opportunity cost. In paying a thousand 
dollars for an automobile, the prospect not only gives the sales- 
man the money, but he also gives up the opportunity to take a 
three-month cruise to South America, or to buy a city lot, or to 
make an investment, or to use the money in any other way 
which he may have been considering. The opportunity cost is 
frequently a greater barrier to the sale than is the cash cost. The 
salesman’s chief resource in combatting this factor is to try to 
keep the prospect's attention so fully centered upon his own 
product that there will be no room in his mind for consideration 
of other possible uses of the money. Y 

3. Overcoming indifference. Ín order to overcome indiffer- 
ence to his product, the salesman should personalize, dramatize, 
and vitalize it. In other words, he should not discuss its merits 
in general, but in close relationship to the prospect. Not “what 
the product will do,” but “what it will do for you” should be 
his approach. If he can do this in a dramatic, striking, or un- 
usual manner, his task will be easier. It goes without saying 
that whatever attracts attention and develops interest will help 
to overcome indifference. And, finally, if the product can be 
shown to satisfy a vital need, indifference will no longer 
possible. ne. 

What is vital cannot, by definition, be a matter of indiffer- 
ence. It is inescapably important. One means of vitalizing an 
appeal is through the creation of fear. Thus, tire manufacturers 
cite figures on traflic deaths caused by blowouts. Life-insurance 
‘salesmen picture the pathos of a widow left without mers o 
support. Many products are vitalized by the claim that her 
will save money for the user. Thus, a paint company ae à 
slogan, “Save the surface and you save all and a popu mgen 
line is sold under the catch phrase, “More miles to the ga ya 

The combination of these approaches is a powerful atiati 
upon indifference. When a personal connection F be n 
lished, a dramatic presentation devised, and a e impari 
demonstrated, the salesman can be assured of the opp y 


to proceed in his sales presentation to the next step. 
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E. The Conviction Step 


If the preceding steps have been taken, the prospect’s atten- 
tion has been caught, his interest has been engaged, and a desire 
for the product has been aroused. But there is still no guarantee 
that a sale will result. We desire many things which we do not 


“secure. Sometimes we think we cannot afford them and some- 


times we voluntarily give them up because of a contrary desire. 


` Many people are so constituted that they automatically shy away 


from their desires, being restrained by a fear of self-indulgence. 
In still other instances a desire may be blocked by a duty or 
obligation which makes prior demands on the individual’s m 
sources. Anyone who has sighed for something which he wante 
very much, but felt he should not have for one of these reasons, 
will recognize that the gap from desire to purchase is not always 
easily bridged. “There is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the 
lip.” Many a sale has been lost after the prospect's desire for 
the product had been thoroughly whetted. 

When there is a desire to buy, however, the conviction ae 
is one of pure rationalization. A review of pages 182-186 wil 
remind us how definitely it is true that we are dependent upon 
“good reasons” to justify what we want to do. A man who 
wishes to spend a year’s savings for a new automobile will do so 
only after he has been given reasons sufficiently plausible to sat- 
isfy his own sense of responsibility, his wife, his neighbors, an 
his friends. Of course, individuals vary in the degree of their 
concern over what others may think of their actions. One of 
the problems of the salesman ig to find how important it is to the 
prospect to have his purchase appear wise in the eyes of his 
associates. 


In this stage of the sale it is well to marshal the unselfish 
reasons for buying: to show what the prospect can do with the 
product to contribute to the happiness of his family and friends- 
Action on this basis seems justifiable, when it might be seriously 
questioned on the mere basis of desire. The realtor with the 
farm home to dispose of will speak of week-end parties for ones 


friends and of the healthful, out-of-doors life for the kiddies; the 
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car salesman will refer to the hospitality of Sunday-afternoon 
drives; the clothier will mention a wife's pride in seeing her hus- 
band well d 's devel 

and well dressed. The sum of all the salesman’s development 
of the conviction step will amount to this: “If you do buy, your 
action will be approved by those for whose opinion you care.” 


F. The Action Step 


The culmination of the sales interview follows closely upon 
the conviction step. It is the securing of the signature “on the 
dotted line.” Much discussion has been devoted in sales man- 
uals to “the close.” It is the most crucial point in the sales pres- 
entation; yet if the preceding steps have been well taken, it is 
a simple process which almost takes care of itself. A few sug- 
gestions may be drawn from the experience of thousands of 
salesmen: 

1. Use a tentative or “trial” close to see how the prospect will 
react. That is, say something like, “Well, I guess that just about 
settles the proposition, doesn’t it?” as you reach for the order 
book. But keep a wary eye on the prospect so that at the first 
sign of indecision or rejection the sales presentation can be con- 
tinued. 

2. Take the sale for granted, rather than ask for it. Don’t 
say, “Now that you've heard the story, are you ready to buy?” 
but, “Now that we are agreed on these points, should I send the 
Product out right away or will you come in for it?” 
wid Ask for a decision not on the sale, but on some minor point. 

Do you prefer the blue or the green?” 

4. Make it easy for the prospect to buy and hard for him to 
decline. This may be done best by securing an increasing de- 
gree of agreement from the prospect at every stage of the sale. 
If the prospect has agreed to his need, and agreed that the qual- 
ity of the product is high and the price reasonable, it is hard for 
him to decline to buy. It is especially hard if the salesman 
seems to take the sale for granted on the basis of the prospect’s 
replies. Offensive overassurance is, of course, to be avoided — 

ut so is every evidence of uncertainty or anxiety. 
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5. Especially with a contrasuggestible prospect, it is well to 
so phrase “the close” that the sale will be confirmed by a “No. 
To do this the salesman might ask, for instance, “We had better 
not wait then, had we, till the price increase goes into effect? 

6. Always know exactly what you want the prospect to do: 
how large a quantity you expect him to buy; the style or type he 
seems to prefer; the method of payment that is to be used. Many 
a salesman can speak fervently on behalf of his product, but is 
incompetent in the mere mechanics of making the sale. There 
is little hope for the salesman who does not know his company’s 
policy as to trade-ins, credit, method of delivery, servicing, or 
guarantee of durability; or for the salesman who forgets to bring 
his order book or pen; or for the one who doesn’t know the prices, 
quantities, or grades of the product he has to sell. Yet such in- 
competents as these are actually trying to sell. For them the 
refinements of interviewing methods cannot be of much use. 


Section IV. Conduct of the Interview 


As in all types of speaking, the success of the interview de- 


, but upon the manner of speak- 
ing. The salesman must speak with vitality, earnestness, enthu- 
ck sensitivity ta the mood and 


not expect to create enthusiasm 


The general manner and attitude of th 


of importance. Mitchell and Burtt conducted a series of experi- 


. . ” 
eezy,” “dignified, 


interviewee; (3) the circumstances of the 
versational method seemed to be 
did either of the others. 
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Another factor which has proved to have a very consider- 
able significance in affecting the success of the interview is the 
amount of confidence possessed by the interviewer. Uncertainty 
and timidity reveal themselves through the voice, the bodily pos- 
tures, and the words of the speaker. If he is trying to persuade 
before he has been himself persuaded, his own doubts are easily 
sensed and assimilated by his auditor. Both confidence and lack 
of confidence are very contagious. In a large degree, the inter- 
viewee reflects back to the interviewer the attitude which the 
latter brings into their conference. 

An attitude composed of equal parts of consideration and as- 
surance is the most effective basis that an interviewer can have 
for the presentation of his persuasive appeals. 


Conclusion 


There are so many different occasions for persuasion that a 
variety of means must be used: sometimes a speech, sometimes 
an interview. And the types of interviews are numerous. How- 
ever, there are some factors — notably the elements of prestige 
and dynamism — which should be considered for each one. And 
Most important of all is the recognition of the fact that an inter- 
view must be carefully prepared and must advance by a series 
of planned steps. A good interview is not one process, but an 
orderly succession of processes. By giving careful thought to 
each step, each one can be mastered in turn and all of them 
together will lead inevitably to the accomplishment of the inter- 
Viewer’s goal. Half the battle is to devise a good plan. With 
that accomplished, the interviewer can face the presentation with 


the assurance and poise that he needs. 


PROJECTS 


1. Summarize in your own words the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the interview as compared to the persuasive speech. Under 
what circumstances is the use of one or the other required? 

2. List five kinds of interviews which are not discussed in this 
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chapter. Briefly define the problems and methods peculiar to each 
kind. What elements do they have in common? ; 

3. Find the specifically individual aspects of each kind of inter- 
view which is discussed in this chapter. 

4. What are the prestige elements in an interview? How do they 
affect the manner of the interviewer? 

5. What are the dynamic elements in an interview? In what 
sense should the interviewer sometimes play a passive role? 

6. Evaluate the stages in the sales interview as a general method 
for all persuasive interviews. Can and should the stages be em- 
ployed — with reasonable adaptation — in other kinds of persuasive 


interviews? Illustrate your answer by full and careful reference to 
another interview situation, 

7. Summarize briefly (a) the 
solving it which the sal 
interview. 


problem and (b) the means of 
esman meets at each successive stage of the 
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APPENDIX 
Persuasion in Practice 


The speeches which are reprinted here have been selected in ac- 
cord with the following considerations: 


1. They are good enough to serve’ as models of persuasive dis- 
Course. 

2. They are limited to about the same length as the speeches the 
users of this book will probably be asked to make. 

3. The subjects of the speeches are not only of general interest to 
Students, but are distinctly within their powers and scope of ex- 
Perience, 

4. The speeches are varied enough to illustrate many types of 
Persuasive appeals. 

3: They provide a basis for several discussions devoted to a criti- 


ca z ; 
l evaluation of the techniques used. 


In these five selections, in other words, are represented five case 
Studies in persuasion. Not all are equally good; each one has points 
a strength and of weakness which are différent from the others. 
ey indicate in general, both in technique and in subject matter, 
evel of speaking which the good student of persuasive speaking 
may hope to achieve. They should be analyzed in close connection 
With the study of the principles of persuasion, in order that they 
aay help the reader to correlate those principles with the practical 

“mands of the speaking situation. It is to be hoped that these 
Speeches will be read moe orice only, but frequently, in connection 


pith the readin d that they will be used 
of the several chapters, and that they 

a for ithscteation, discussion, and practical testing of the theories 

te 


chniques described. 
wees other point should be considered. All but one of the speeches 
: ere delivered over the radio — and that one was addressed indi- 
oily, via the pages of the New York Herald Tribune, to a large 
a Miscellaneous audience. Speeches of this type have deliber- 
€Y been selected in order to provide a major and basic exercise in 
®tsuasion for their readers; namely, to fit the speeches to specific 
‘ences, making such changes as the particular audience situation 
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demands. For instance, the same speech could be adapted to three 
or four distinctly different audiences, with 
directing the persuasive ple 
influential in each instance. 

For each of the following speeches, consider these questions: 


1. What basic motives are appealed to? How? How success- 
fully? 


2. What 


persuasive techniques are used? How? How success- 
fully? 


3. Which of the avenues of persuasion are used? How? Was 
the choice wise? 

4. What changes woul 
to give it the utmost pers 

a. An audience compo: 

b. Such an audience 

your college town? 
WA weekday meeting 
. A local service club? 


. The senior class of the local high school? 
. Parents of your c 


lassmates, gathered on the campus for a week- 
end meeting? 
8 


d have to be made in adapting the speech, 
uasive effectiveness, to: 


sed of your classmates? : 
as might gather voluntarily to hear it in 


of the congregation of your church? 


He Lo 


YEAH, PM A POLITICIAN 


by 
T. Vv. Smrru 


Professor of Political Science at 


the Universi i £ the 
Chicago Round Table of the Air, and a USF Saa a:t anes 
Ilinois. The speech was delive 


J Ted over th ing System 
and is reprinted from Talks, II anuary 1957 oe ceaning Syste 
ments with Professor Smith and the i 1R SP 


Wha is rhe eit E pie unusual tone of this speech? Is the 
speaker s attitude toward his audienc i i ? 
Does it take an unusually good i m ae eet me 


f x speaker to use safely the tone em- 
ploved in this speech? What dangers are involved? Á 
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You good people who look down upon the politicians are to me 
much funnier than the politician himself. No, I'll not say funny. 
It riles my blood, frankly, to hear anybody damn the politicians as a 
group. ) ybod) 

It’s not because I'm a politician, either. I am a politician, but such 
a teeny one that it doesn’t count. Some of you have lambasted the 
Politician so often that you've got to where you actually believe what 
you say about the breed. You've talked long enough uncontradicted, 
if that’s the best line of talk you command. You listen to me now. 

m going to tell you a thing or two about the politician, from the 
humblest precinct captain up to the candidates for the presidency. 
And I'm not going to mince words. Not even words of praise. 

Civilization depends on politics. And politics depends upon the 
Politician, So there. No politician, no politics. No politics, no 
civilization, Do you want to slip or sulk back to savagery? No? 

en get a better understanding of the politician, and with all your 
getting get appreciation of him too. 

He is the saint of the civilizing process. Yes, I know you've been 
thinking him the arch sinner. Well, the line between saints and 


Sinners is not so deep, my fellow countrymen, as we like to think. 


for one believe that every sinner must be allowed a future, as every 
Saint has had a past. And I, for one, know that the sinners — even 
i © martyrs —of a dead generation often furnish the saints and 
Saviors of the living generation. 
he politician is veritably the secular priest or prophet of democ- 
racy, sacrificing himself for the sins of the so-called saintly, and 
Sometimes, yes, laying his hands upon the contracts of the city as a 
reward therefor. You see, my fellow countrymen, most good peo- 
Ple are tyrants at heart. They insist that the other fellow, if he is to 
© good, must be good in their way- That’s what tyranny means — 
making others do ‘things your way. These lines, I think, are more 
tragic than comic: “Jn movements controversial, my perception 1s 
quite fine. I always see both points of view: the one that's wrong 
and mine.” 
Pi the politician is a man who, on 
Wisner consciences on public issues. 
to ces, and civilization is the result. 
Mpromise their own interests without 


mised. Th itici is his business 
z e politician can: that is his business. 
© you see our civilization as the result Well, look at the nega- 


weekdays at Jeast, carries for 
He compromises our con- 
Many good people can not 
feeling themselves compro- 
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tive side first. You don’t call Nazi persecution of every race but the 
Nordic, and Communist persecution of every belief but the Marxist 
— you don’t call that civilization, do you? No, of course not. That 
is precisely the characteristic of savagery — the belief that nobody 
outside one’s own kind has any rights that must be respected. Now 


wants, or for one side to get all and the other side nothing? The 
The civilized man 
» to live and let live.” The poli- 
ilized man’s answer 


Set rid of politicians and still re- 
°. 17,193. The first way to make 


£ good he has and does. I have 
been trying to say to you that that good is very, very i Trae, 


there are politicians and politicians. But I take my hat off tonight 
—1 even ask you to take your hats off — to the politicians in every 
party — from the man or woman who rings your doorbell to get you 


to vote, up to the politicians who command the national limelight. 
From top to bottom they are keeping the machi i 


remarked how they save us from dictatorship b 
the savage in each of us would think worth £ 


= 
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this further point very clear: The politicians enable you to give 
nearly all your time to your own specialized way of making a living 
and enjoying your life. They furnish the social cement necessary to 
build civilization out of specialization. By becoming specialists of 
things in general, they enable highly particular skills to function 
harmoniously in the life of city, state, nation. 

They are specialists first in words. Don’t laugh. Half the work of 
this world is done with the human mouth. The politician is a kind 
of mouth specialist, not merely kissing babies either, but also mak- 
ing us all feel better through his general and well enough meant 
promises; by his skilful use of words on the stump and over the 
radio. And later, if elected, in conference or committee he tones 
down dictatorial demands and enables warring groups to conduct 
their war only in words. That’s bad enough — but much better than 
concentration camps in Germany or firing squads in Russia. Yes, for 
the politician I say, “They also serve who only stand and talk.” To 
see this clearly is our second way of making the politician better. 

The third way is to be ourselves wise to the limits of talk. Much 
can be done with the mouth, yes, but not everything. This the 
politician sometimes forgets, so many things does he successfully 
weld with the mouth. Some work must be done with the hand. 
The promise of both our parties to extend the civil service is a case 
in point. Government must have more than specialists-of-things-in- 
general with fertility of talk. It must have specialists of particular 
skill. These all ought to be under civil service, wholly divorced from 
talk and from party loyalty. 

Such een ze a ob when the only loyalty asked is skill at 
the job. That is a major improvement that awaits the democratic 
will in America. Meantime, we citizens of this democracy have 


much to be grateful for, in and beyond 1936. 


THE KING'S NEW CLOTHES 


by 
W. J. CAMERON 


Exnewspaperman, personal secretary to Henry Ford, in charge of public 
a g Sethe Fata Motor Company. From 1934 to 1942 he to delivered 


some thirty-two talks annually over a nationwide network, as an interlude in 
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the Ford Sunday Evening Hour of vocal and symphonic music. This speech 
was delivered on May 12, 1940, and is reprinted here by courtesy of Mr. 
Cameron. 


Note the use of indirect suggestion and the inductive method of 
development. How effective are they? How would you phrase his 


proposal? Is it adequately supported? Why does he address his 


auditors as “dear children”? 


There was a king, once upon a time, who was very fond of clothes. 
He had a robe for every hour of the day. The people of his king- 
d new styles and new colors 


they could weave the finest fabric anyone could imagine. But theirs 
; theirs would be a magic cloth. 
not be able to sce it at all, it 


want; make me robes of that 
hich of my officials are unfit and 


ow how the work progressed, 
of the palace to see. “But,” said he to 
d is stupid he will not be able to see the 
be able to see it; 
hat the magic cloth is like?” So the 
The good man 
aving was, and suddenly stopped — 
a thread of material on 


gues — pretended to oint out the 
fine patterns of the stuff; they pretended to hold up ea widths of 


fabric for his inspection, and the poor old i 
empty hands moving in the air. Bat he det oe a ee 
show that he was stupid and unfit for his office, So he only said, 


“Charming — very charming indeed. I shall tell the king you are 
going on very well.” y 
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From time to time the king sent others to report, and they could 
see nothing, but not one of them dared say so. All this time the 
two rogues demanded more rich materials and more gold, which they 
did not use, but kept for themselves. And all the people in the city 
were talking excitedly of the wonderful new robes that were being 
made for the king and the wonderful magical qualities of those 
robes, and all were eagerly waiting to see the king wearing them in 
public. 

At last the day came when the two rogues announced the weav- 
ing was finished, and the king with his court went to see it. And 
the king could sce nothing. “This is terrible,” he said to himself. 
“Am I stupid? Am I unfit to be king?” But his officials, who 
couldn’t see anything either, exclaimed how magnificent it all was, 
what beautiful color, what charming design; and so the king said, 
“It is beautiful; indeed it is. Splendid! excellent! I approve it 
highly.” And they returned to the palace wondering, for tomorrow 
the king was to wear the new robes in public procession. 

Morning came, the king went forth for his robing and the two 
rogues pretended to be handling very precious fabric, holding up 
this garment to be admired and then that garment, with all the 
courtiers vowing how regal they were, how worthy of their royal 
master, though none of them, nor the king either, could see so much 
as a patch of cloth. Divesting the king of his outer clothes, they 
pretended to dress him in his new ones. And the king stood before 
the mirror, turning himself this way and that as if to admire his new 
finery — but all he could see was himself only partly dressed. 

“Well, I am ready,” he said, and bravely went out to the proces- 
sion. His chamberlains stooped down pretending to lift the train of 
the royal mantle, and all the people stood on the sidewalks uttering 
“Ohs” and “Ahs” and saying how beautiful were the king's new 


clothes, how brilliant, how becoming, until a little child cried out, 


“Why he has nothing on but his shirt!” And then all the people 
said, “He has nothing on but his shirt!” And the king said to 
himself, “The child is right, there is no magic cloth at all!” But he 
went through with the parade just the same; and the chamberlains 
carried the imaginary train with great dignity, just as if it were a 
real one. 

OE course, you could tell that story the other way round. You 


i h ised to clothe all his people in magical 
= epee ee aber declared that he had clothed all his 


Tobes, and then on a certai 
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le in magical robes, and all the people stood round not daring 
3 Contrada ane everyone thought that everyone else thought 
the thing was actually true, until one plain person piped up, “Why, 
he hasn’t clothed us at all,” and then everybody said, “Why he has 
deceived us all.” 
One simple word of truth — and another bubble was burst. For 
both these things, dear children, have happened in this world. 


THE STRENGTH OF AMERICA — SOIL 
by 


Sruarr CHASE 


From his first hit, The Tragedy of Waste, to his latest, The Tyranny of 
Words, Mr. Chase has appealed elo 


reform of our economic prac- 
umbia Broadcasting System and 


is reprinted from Talks, II COctober 1937), pp. 16-18, by courtesy of Mr. 
Chase and the publishers. ER . anid: 


Here is a sloping cellar door. Take a watering can and sprinkle a 


quart of water at its top. Measure the amount which slides off. 
Except for a little evaporation, the whole quart will be at the bottom 
almost instantly. Now tack a Piece of thick carpet on the door. 


Your measuring 


boards are bareplowed fields; th t 

or forest. In the first case most of the water comes down, dissolving 
the rich top soil and taking it along. In the second case, the cover 
„absorbs the water, puts much of it into ground storage to be slowly 
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kd 
released over periods of scanty rainfall. Almost no soil comes down. 
Broadly speaking, Amencan agriculture is a bare cellar door with 
no carpet on it. When the carpet is in place, floods recede to a mini- 
mum; the evil effects of drought are greatly reduced. Nature is in 
balance. In the spring of 1936, America suffered unprecedented 
floods with losses running into hundreds of lives and scores of mil- 
lions of dollars. In the summer of 1936, America suffered a drought 
only less severe in some areas than that of 1934; in other areas it was 
even worse. In 1937 we had the vast,superfloods on the Ohio River. 
hese agonizing calamities were not altogether natural but in part 
man-made. They were linked together as parts of the same hydro- 
ogic cycle. They were to be confidently expected, considering the 
wanton destruction of forest and grass cover in the past. Failing 
rastic preventive action by an aroused nation, they may be confi- 
dently expected with ever-increasing severity in the future — unless 
the laws of physics change so that cellar doors will hold water. 
ut are the flat lands comparatively safe? No. The Dust Bowl is 
flat enough, but there people measure visibility by city blocks. On 
a good day you can see a dozen blocks, on a bad day half a block — 
through a choking pall of good top soil against which the strongest 
Motor headlights are powerless, and children coming home from 
School get lost as in a winter blizzard. The story runs that a Ne- 
raska farmer was sitting on his porch during a dust storm, not so 
Ong ago. When asked what he was watching so intently he re- 
Plied: “I'm counting the Kansas farms as they go by. 
_ The people of America have been sitting on their porches watch- 
ing their continent go by. Kansas farms are good we and North 
merica is a good continent. Its beauty, its wealth 3 natural te- 
Sources, its great north-and-south wedge laid against the emprat 
zone, make it perhaps the best continent on earth. It is a pity that 
we should sit on our porches while this great good cnini a 
Out from under us. It is our homeland. It is Where our children 
Must stay, When it is lost, in the sense of a hospitable eayironment 
Where shall we live? Many Kansas farms have gone; i waoe 
ust Bowl is going. Governor Marland of Oklahoma . Boe 
cently that a third of the land in his state had been wine kda P 
Or water erosion. In Stewart County, Georgia, I Be on if i 
Bullies two hundred feet deep, covering forty thousand acres of w. 
Was once firm, fine cotton land. 


Probably ten million Americans have lost their resource base in 
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land, water or mineral deposit and have no longer any anaes 
, o 
livelihood, nothing to exchange. The forests which used to furnis 


people to be provided for somehow, 
Three billion tons of soli 


create the most damage and discomfort, People began to die of dust 


For 300 years we have out- 
sted. The brutal, careless 


into boomerangs. Like the prodigal so 
of our legacy. At whatever cost, whate 
the minimum which nature demands 
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will find it fully documented in the reports of the National Re- 
sources Board. You will find many of the techniques already being 
put into energetie practice by the Soil Conservation Service, the 
Forest Service, the TVA, the Biological Survey, the CCC boys, the 
Resettlement Administration, the new triple A, where farmers co- 
operate with the government to save soil and water. 

The principles are clear. Land, waters, cover crops, soils, artesian 
basins, swamps, wild life — nature has linked together in one great 
wheel, in one organic whole. Birds gre not only beautiful to look 
upon, but of vital importance in the control of insect pests and 
rodents. Our task is to see that the wheel revolves and that what is 
taken away from the land is replaced. 

St. Paul preached in the city of Antioch, thundering against its 
sins. It was a noble metropolis of 400,000 people; the pleasure gar- 
dens of Daphne were among the wonders of the world, Today it is 
a miserable Syrian town of 30,000. Archeologists reconstruct its 
ancient grandeur after digging through 18 feet of packed gravel. 
Antioch perished by erosion on the Taurus and Lebanon rivers. The 
restraining terraces were neglected and the floods and silt came 
down. There is no philosophical difference between the fate of 
Antioch in Syria and the fate of Garden City in Kansas. There is, 
however, a considerable mechanical difference. The simple Syrian 
plowed four roods in a day, the simple Kansan atop his tractor plows 
117. Inanimate energy enables us to telescope the old pattern. For 
our sins we can perish thirty times as fast. 

The great wheel turns. A continent is situs, a place to live, and 
far more than a bread factory. People do not make continents, con- 
tinents make people. The age-long strength of Russia is due to her 
latitude, climate and resources. The strength of England is due to 
her position on the sea. The strength of our nation is due to the 
continent of North America. It has molded us and nourished us. 
We are its children, lost and homeless without its strong arms about 
us. Shall we destroy it? 
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i AN UNINTENTIONAL DEBATE 


The two speeches which follow were delivered more than a year 
apart, and there is no specific connection between them. They rep- 
resent, however, two contrary points of view on a vital educational 
problem. With which are you in general. agreement? Has either 
speaker succeeded in changing your mind? What persuasive meth- 
ods are used in each? 

What is the proposal which is being debated? What are the 
points of agreement and the points of difference in the speeches? 
Can you devise a common-ground approach which would win ad- 


The Affirmative: 


LOST: ONE GENERATION? 
by 
STRINGFELLOW Barr 


President, St. John’s College, Maryland; a leadi 


pa of college education. This speech was given at the Herald Tribune 
orum, New York City, and is repri i 


1, 1937), pp. 47-48, by courtesy of Stringfell 


forget those other generations of man th 
this morning’s discussions arouses echoes 
“The Lost Generation.” i 

of man has been lost and 
various means, in varying degree. 


columns of the Herald Tribune without a mild surprise at missing 


the obvious entry: “One Generation.” Moreover, since all the mem- 
bers of a generation are never in perfect step, I always look under 
both headings. In any case, the great lost and found columns which 


we call the classics of literature are full of such entries. Every gen- 
eration gets lost, and nurses its own private agony. Every generation 
finds itself, in so far as it understands that agony. 

Our generation has lived through a World War, through the top- 
pling in Europe of one social system after another, and our own dark 
years of economic dislocation. We look out now upon a peculiarly 
insecure world. But we will do well to remember that, except for 
little islands of time and place, every generation has undergone war, 
famine, pestilence, poverty and loneliness of heart. Our generation 
has abolished none of these. If it has found itself, and not merely 
found jobs again, it has been by understanding its own Odyssey and 
its own peculiar travail. 

I suggest that our generation gathered all together and took its 
journey into a far country. It had a goodly inheritance to gather to- 
gether. We were the heirs of more than twenty centuries of Euro- 
pean and American culture, and the intellectual accumulation of 
twenty centuries is no mean heritage. In that rich past were rooted 
the religious faiths by which we lived, the books we read and loved, 
the political constitution through which we governed ourselves, the 
techniques by which we earned our living, the social habits of our 
daily lives. Meanwhile, we had become the richest nation on earth, 
_ It was our riches we gathered together. And we took our journey 
into a far country. I am not speaking here of the American tourist 
trade to Europe. We went, if you like, in the other direction. In 
Europe lay both the bones of our ancestors and the roots of our po- 
litical traditions; but the World War had soured us on Europe 
except in a tourist sense. 

We turned our backs on our tradition. We entered a far country 
called The New Economic Era, and we wasted our substance. We 
bought an expensive car, on installment, and we went to town. Our 
neighbors, the Joneses, bought a more expensive one, also on install- 
ment. Like Jones, we bought expensive wives. Like Jones, we 
turned in our cars, and our wives, when new models appeared on 
the market. We were getting rich quick. We were too busy to 
enter politics and usually too busy to vote, and we were tolerant of 
those who found personal advantage in entering. Politically, we 
were inclined to let things ride. In economic affairs we were daz- 
zled by increased machine production; we were prepared to howl 
down those who insisted on discussing distribution. 

We even went in for education. We endowed colleges in a big 
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way, and we sent our sons and daughters to them. But we showed 
by the character of our endowments and by the advice we gave to 


ripe and golden. 


And the new courses our colleges piled up had to be “practical,” 
or our graduates might not get jobs at all. Out the window went 
> Greek and mathematics, The best 
learning, was to be found in what 
interested the student, As for takin 


tadition that we were eager to 


from Republicans; journalism, in 
to write. Not being quite certain whether 
tine or enter journalism, our sons 
ystem of our colleges a bit artificial. 


hey made social contacts and went in for 


z Their professors shirked teaching and 
went in for research and publication. And the college administra- 


tion went in for new buildings. Oh, we had our fling at education, 


tional adventure jn detail, it is because I 


8 at the time and it is thig part of the far 
country that I know best. Moreover, since our forefathers had 


inheritance, Finally, what a 


ng its y itilessl 
what that community thinks life is ot Tue we re 


was about the business of making good, and so we wanted our young 


è 
In a good sense, it is the succession of new generations which 
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gives a community its chief hope of salvation. The late ’teens are a 
fertile period, just before the tragedy we call youth degenerates into 
the comedy we call middle age. Instead of making use of that fer- 
tile period, most people decide to make money instead. Then the 
comedy begins. Instead of our generation’s finding itself in that 
moment of opportunity, most of us decided merely to find jobs and 
to look up ourselves later, when we lived at better addresses. But 
when we did, we had moved. This intention and this frustration 
are called making a journey into a far country. 

Then came 1929, when we had spent all and when there arose a 
mighty famine in that land. It was a queer kind of famine: it was 
commonly called poverty in the midst of plenty. We like to con- 
gratulate ourselves on the staunch courage with which we withstood 
that famine; but some candid soul-searching would reveal not only 
sensational suicides, but some awfully tawdry human solutions. 
Even before the famine began, a cultural famine had begun. We 
had, in between automobile trips, moved in a waste land; we had 
displayed what we ourselves called the modern temper; we christened 
ourselves futilitarian. i 

So that when the physical famine came, even those of us who 
still had jobs often wondered what the jobs were. We had wilfully 
surrendered the ideas by which our fathers had lived, we had allowed 
our own government to slip from our hands, we had allowed our 
economic system to devour us, we had permitted youth to be flaming 
and mature persons to be “the boys” and “the girls. f 

Even getting and spending had palled, and many of us were sick 
of our gadgets, even before we had to suspend installment payments 
on them. ; 

We began to be in want; not merely in want of money but in 
want of a function. A whole generation of youngsters faced a world 
which apparently did not need them. Having sold our birthright, 
we turned to panaceas. We would have joined ourselves to any 
citizen of that country who would promise a millennium. We would 
have gone to his fields to feed swine. The political ideals of our 
fathers and grandfathers had gone by default in the fat ’20s; in the 
lean ’30s we discussed abandoning even lip-service to them. In other 
countries we saw men sell their hard-won heritage of liberty for a 
square meal. Perhaps this was a solution only on the animal level, 
but we would fain have filled our bellies. i 

Did our generation, at this juncture, come to itself and re- 
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member its own spiritual home, its own traditions? I do not know. 
Quantitatively, “generation” is a large word. But I know, and you 
know, members of our generation who began to recall their origins, 
who began to want not only food and lodging, but to know who 
they were and to what end they lived. Politically, they began to 
reassert their rights as citizens and to examine the form of govern- 
ment under which they lived. Economically, they asked themselves 
whether a system of mass production could function without mass 
purchasing, whether city populations could ignore farm economy 
and themselves survive, whether the practices of the stock market, 
in which they had gladly participated, did not need revision in the 
light of the common good. 


Some of them began to look at their jobs, not merely at their pay 


also question its 
If the technique changes, the tech- 


I dare to predict a revival of the basic dis 


mathematics in our liberal colleges, ciplines of language and 


I even dare predict that our 
ay down a course of study 


to study whatever subject he thinks might 


Neither our political nor our economic problems are solved. They 
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are not even solved provisionally — which is all that is given to man. 
Nor will they be until we come to ourselves, until we know who we 
are, until we possess our souls. But it is a sign of the times that in 
politics, in economics and most of all in the field of education, a 
generation that wasted its substance in a far country and began to 
be in want is turning homeward. 


The Negative: 


VOCATIONAL STUDIES: A LOT OF NONSENSE 
PREVAILS 


by 
Henry Nose MACCRACKEN 


President, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York, and long-time Pro- 
fessor of English and aa S and editor of books in English literature. The 
speech was Talivere over Station WOR, and is re rinted from Vital Speeches, 
V (March 1, 1939), pp: 319-320, by courtesy o Henry Noble MacCracken 


and the publishers. 


What is all this nonsense about vocational studies? Why do uni- 
versity presidents from one end of the land to the other ge 
Vocationalism as the greatest curse of American education, when a 
the time every university in the country maintains @ vocational bu- 
reau? Why do college students throughout this broad land listen 
dutifully to all this abuse of vocational education, and then quietly 
set about securing a vocational education from the college which they 
attend? Why should a subject be despised merely because it 1s 
useful? 

Why should a student be called not a student because he chooses 
to study what seems to be of advantage to him? Why in every other 
field of human activity is the goal of utility stressed while in educa- 
tion it seems to be held in contempt? . ‘eh 

The answer to these questions lies in part in the monopoly whic 
the intellectuals have gained over secondary and higher ETE i 
It is somewhat as though you lived in New York gr want 5 ns 
in the tropics, and one company had a monopoly of the i ks f 
tropics and insisted on selling you Eskimo clothing as a part ot your 


equipment for living in the tropics. 
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College and university theorists are to a great extent independent 
not only of the students whom they teach, but of the market where 
the students’ series ae to demand Hence they conduct their 

work very often with little regard for the real needs of a 7 
Under such circumstances, no one can blame tae steen! k < 
hunts up for himself what he finds to be neen E E e 
enterprise, and adapts it to his own purpose regardless A ller And 
ciations of the professor. It is the old story of oe = ! Sa 
the old legal phrase of “Let the buyer beware.” In the long run, 
interest of the consumer loses out, and the consumer gets the worst 
end of every deal. , 
It was not always so. In mediaeval times, especially in southern 
Europe, the universities were composed of students, not of teachers. 
Students employed their teachers and dismissed them at will. 
Teachers taught what the students wanted them to teach, and the 
students saw that they taught strictly vocational subjects. Through- 
out these universities of northern Italy and southern France law was 
the subject chiefly taught, because a knowledge of law was abso- 
lutely essential to any white-collar job. The church had a monopoly 


of most of these, and therefore church law was taught in its greatest 
extent, and the Roman law after it. 


each law, because it was in 


a eir sympathies were rather with the church 
than with the students, 


J and they tried to make theology, the church 
study, the chief of all univ Only in Paris, however, 


were they successful. n the north, as well as in 
the south, the study o 


l c principal study, and this 
for a strictly vocational purpose. 

Next after law was 
textbooks were in that anguage 


geometry and arithmetic, 
ry largely because of their 
pure knowledge. In the 
s went on to the study of 
cause such training might 
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lead to higher offices in the church. In the same way today, a stu- 
dent might study Latin in order to become a professor of Latin. 

Throughout the whole period of the Middle Ages, no one ever 
heard of vocationalism. It was taken for granted that subjects that 
were studied were studied because they were useful, and for no other 
purpose whatever. 

It was only after Latin had ceased to be useful that teachers began 
to invent other reasons for studying it. It was then found that it 
was hard, and that it was good for.you, because it was hard, not be- 
cause it was useful. It was found to help you to train your mind, to 
refine your taste, to increase your knowledge of words. None of 
these reasons existed in a time when Latin was the universal sub- 
ject studied, but only after its use had become questionable. 

There is another reason for this conflict in the American theory of 
education. Professors always tend to become defenders of their sub- 
ject. They have less thought of the student who employs them than 
of the discipline, or branch of learning, with which they have identi- 
fied themselves. It is natural to their interest to defend their subject 
matter, since their subject matter is their stock in trade. To it, they 
have given the best years of their lives, and to it they are therefore 


true. oe i ; 

If they defended it merely from this point of view, they would be 
entirely justified; but unfortunately professors tend to rationalize in 
defense of their subject, inventing reasons for defending it, which 
are not real reasons, although perhaps they are not conscious of it. 
Students often see very clearly through such defenses, and choose 
their subjects without regard to such specious arguments. 

In the eighteenth century, the way to become a gentleman was to 
go through ‘Oxford or Cambridge, although the subjects of instruc- 
tion at Oxford and Cambridge had nothing to do with being a gen- 
tleman. The education had very little relation to life in any way, 
but it was essential and the students endured it. Naturally, they 
and, naturally, education sank to the lowest level. Only 
e nineteenth century education began again to have some 


ality and to be closely related to general life interests, 
tion and for the insti- 


despised it, 
when in th 


semblance of re 
did students come to have a real love for educa 


tution which gave it to them. i , , aon 
It is just as natural for students choosing their studies to think in 


terms of the usefulness of the subject as it is for professors who teach 
the subject to think of it in terms of its value as training. President 
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Hutchins, of Chicago, will continue to tell his students that the pur- 
pose of a university is to train its students to think, and students will 
continue to attend the University of Chicago and to choose eco- 
nomics, because a knowledge of economics is useful to a busi- 
nessman. 

Just as Latin in the Middle Ages was the most universally studied 


subject, because a knowledge of reading and writing was most help- 
ful, so in the modern college En 


et the professor continue to teac 


L 
as the only subject in the world, as the best subject in the world, as 


an end in itself. Let the student, on the other hand, if he chooses 
knowledge of it is going to be 
The professor will teach it because he 
l study it because he wants it.’ What 
teal conflict between abstract principles 
_ Abstract principles are the generalized de- 


n modern manufacture, the by- 
products are often more valuable than the end product, but if the 
manufacturer did not have the end i 


ù i he very goals which the professor 
e rea 
the student who is most ambitious PT a oE i 


ause it was vocational. It may 
dly taught. Te may have done 
ilse principles, but the fact that 
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and devotion to the methods and means of instruction, and a loyalty 
to its principles. Further than this it should not go in dictating the 
choice of a student. 

There are two ways of looking at subject matter also. A study 
may be regarded as high in college if its pursuit leads to generaliza- 
tions with broader and broader application. The further one goes in 

ure physics, the nearer one approaches the testing of the ultimate 
laws. The further one goes in mathematics, the nearer one comes to 
the general bases of mathematical theory. All literary studies tend to 
approach a point in finity which may be called the point of philos- 
ophy. At this point, the subject is considered in its most general 
aspects. This is one method of looking at knowledge, but another 
method, and a much more common one is to look at knowledge 
merely as an approach to a job. 

One begins in a law school with a general consideration of law, 
and goes on in the upper years to the particular branches of law, a 
knowledge of which is necessary to pass the bar examinations. In 
recent years, there has been a reaction against this kind of educa- 
tion, and in the law and medical schools there is a tendency now 
to insist that the broader aspects of law and medicine should be the 
concern of the student in the higher courses, so that he leaves the 
law or medical school not merely with a knowledge of its particular 
branches, but also knows something of why the subject exists, and 
the nature of its service to mankind. 

If this tendency is carried further, it seems to me that all objec- 
tion to vocationalism will disappear. It is not because vocationalism 
as such is a bad thing, but because it has been wrongly interpreted. 
It has been assumed that the best businessman will be the man who 
is trained up to the minute for the exact job at which he is to start. 
This is not true. The best businessman is the man who under- 
stands best the principles of business and who while possessing a 
knowledge of the more elementary techniques is able to go forward 
to positions of greater responsibility, because of his broader training. 
Both kinds of training are strictly vocational, but the one is short 
sighted, and the other is far sighted. 

It is the most natural thing in the world that students should have 
as their chief concern the immediate problem of self-support. Many 
of them are not able to meet the actual costs of their education. 
They must look around them for scholarships to assist them. ae 
must ask the community to finance them in building up their socia 
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value, just as a Chamber of Commerce helps a manufacturer by 
assisting him to borrow money in order to build his factory, because 
the employment of many men is an asset to any city. Scholarships 
repay the investment of the community in youth, and are repaid 
many times over in the ultimate value to the community which 
scholars possess. One cannot blame the student if he concerns him- 
self with such daily needs as the means of subsistence. It is foolish, 
as well as futile, for the professor to condemn the student because he 
has this point of view. But it is also the right of the professor and 
his duty as well to teach his subject without particular regard to 
these considerations If the student js to get the best and the most 
out of his study it is because the professor has removed that study 
from all considerations except the best way to acquire it. If the 
teacher really loves his subject, the student will learn to emulate his 
teacher in a similar love, 
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